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HYPATIA; 
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New Foes with an Old Face. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT'S 


TRAGEDY.’ 


Cuarter I. 


THE DYING 


N the upper story of a house in 

the Museum-street of Alexandria, 
built and fitted up on the old Athe- 
nian model, was a small room. It 
had been chosen by its occupant, 
not merely on account of its quiet; for 
though it was tolerably out of hear- 
ing of the female slaves who worked, 
and chattered, and quarrelled under 
the cloisters of the women’s court on 
the south side, yet it was exposed 
to the rattle f andeam oa the 
voices of passengers in the fashion- 
able street below, and to strange 
bursts of roaring, squealing, and 
trumpeting from the Menagerie, 
a short way off, on the opposite 
side of the street. The attrac- 
tion of the situation lay, perhaps, 
in the view which it commanded 
over the wall of the Museum gar- 
dens, of flower-beds, shrubberies, 
fountains, statues, walks, and alcoves, 
which had echoed for nearly seven 
hundred years to the wisdom of the 
Alexandrian sages and poets. School 
after school, they had all walked, 
and taught and sung there, beneath 
the spreading planes and chesnuts, 
figs and palm-trees. The place 
seemed fragrant with all the riches 
of Greek thought and song, since 
the days when Ptolemy Philadel- 
yhus walked there with Euclid and 
heocritus, Callimachus and Lyco- 
phron. 

On the left of the garden stretched 
the lofty eastern front of the Mu- 
seum itself, with its picture-gal- 
leries, halls of statuary, dining- 
halls, and lecture-rooms; one huge 
wing containing that famous library, 
founded by the father of Phila- 


delphus, which held in the time of 


Seneca, even after the destruction 

of a great part of it in Cesar’s 

siege, four hundred thousand manu- 
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scripts. There it towered up, the 
wonder of the world, its white roof 
bright against the rainless blue ; and 
beyond it, among the ridges and pe- 
diments of noble buildings, a broad 
glimpse of the bright blue sea. 

The room was fitted up in the 
purest Greek style, not without an 
affectation of archaist severity in 
the forms and subdued half-tints of 
the frescoes which ornamented the 
walls with scenes from the old 
myths of Athene. Yet the general 
effect, even under the blazing sun 
which poured in through the mos- 
quito nets of the court-y ard windows, 
was one of exquisite coolness, and 
cleanliness, and repose. The room 
had neither carpet, nor fire-place, 
nor shelves ; and the only moveables 
in it were a sofa-bed, a table, and 
an arm-chair, all of such delicate 
and graceful forms, as may be seen 
on ancient vases of a far earlier 

veriod than that whereof we write. 
But, most probably, had any of us 
entered that room that morning, we 
should not have been able to spare 
a look either for the furniture, or 
the general effect, or the Museum 
gardens, or the sparkling Mediter- 
ranean beyond; but we should have 
agreed that the room was quite rich 
enough for human eyes, for the sake 
of one treasure which it possessed, 
and, beside which, nothing was 
worth a moment’s glance. For in 
the light arm-chair, reading a manu- 
script which lay on the table, sat a 
woman, of some five-and-twent 
years, evidently the tutelary god- 
dess of that little shrine, dressed, in 
perfect keeping with the archaism 
of the chamber, in a simple old 
snow-white Ionic robe, falling to 
the feet and reaching to the throat, 
and of that peculiarly severe and 
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graceful fashion in which the upper 
part of the dress falls downward 
again from the neck to the waist in 
a sort of cape, entirely hiding the 
outline of the bust, while it leaves 
the arms and the point of the shoul- 
ders bare. Her dress was entirely 
without ornament, except the two 
narrow purple stripes down the 
front, which marked her rank as a 
Roman citizen, the gold s atiie on 
her feet, and the gold net, which 
looped back from her forehead to 
her neck, hair whose colour and 
gloss were hardly distinguishable 
from that of the metal itself, such 
as Athene herself might have envied 
for tint, and mass, and ripple. Her 
features, arms, and feet were of the 
severest and grandest type of old 
Greek beauty, at once showing 
everywhere the high development 
of the bones, and covering them 
with that firm, round, ripe outline, 
and waxy morbidezza of skin, which 
the old Greeks owed to their con- 
tinual use, not only of the bath and 
muscular exercise, but also of daily 
unguents. There might have seemed 
to us too much sadness in that clear 
grey eye; too much self-conscious 
restraint in those sharp curved lips ; 
too much affectation in the studied 
severity of her posture as she read, 
copied, as it seemed, from some old 
vase or bas-relief. But the glorious 
grace and beauty of every line of 
fac e and figure would have excused, 
even hidder n it, and we should have 
only recognised the marked resem- 
blance to the ideal portraits of 
Athene, which adorned every panel 
of the walls. 

She has lifted her eyes off her 
manuscript; she is looking out with 
kindling countenance over the gar- 
dens of the Museum; her ripe 
curling Greek lips, such as we never 
see now even.among our own wives 
and sisters, open. She is talking to 
herself. Listen! 

‘Yes. The statues there are broken. 
The alcovesare silent. Theorac lesare 
dumb. And yet—who says thé at the 
old faith of heroes and s sages is dead? 
The beautiful can never die. If the 
gods have deserted their oracles, 
they have not deserted the souls 
who aspire to them. If they have 
ceased to guide nations, they have 
not ceased to speak to their own 
elect. If they have cast off the 
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vulgar herd, they have not cast off 
Hypatia. 


* Ay. To believe in the old creeds, 
while every one else is dropping 
away from them. . To believe in 
spite of disappointme nts Rinks Tohope 
against hope. To show oneself 
superior to the herd, by seeing 
boundless depths of living glory in 
myths which haye become dark and 
dead to them. . . . To struggle to the 
last against the new and vulgar 
superstitions of a rotting age, for 
the faith of my forefathers, for the 
old gods, the old heroes, the old 
sages who gauged the mysteries of 
heaven andearth—and perhaps to 
conquer —at least to have my re- 
oan To be welcomed into the 
celestial ranks of the heroic—to rise 
to the immortal gods, to the in- 
effable powers, onward, upward ever, 
through ages and through eter- 
nities, till L find my home at last, 
and vanish in the glory of the Name- 
less and the Absolute St ko ee 

And her whole face flashed out 
into wild glory, and then sank again 
suddenly into a shudder of some- 
thing like fear and disgust, as she 
saw, watching her from under the 
wall of the gardens opposite, a 
crooked, withered Jewish crone, 
dressed out in the most gorgeous 
and fantastic style of barbaric 
finery. 

‘Why does that old hag haunt 
me? I see her everywhere—till the 
last month at least—and here she is 
again! I will ask the prefect to 
find out who she is, and get rid of 
her, before she fascinates me with 
that evil eye. Thank the gods, there 
she moves away! Foolish !—foolish 
of me, a philosopher. I, to believe, 
against the authority of Porphyry 
himself, too, in evil eyes and magic 
But there is my father, pacing up 
and down in the library.’ 

As she spoke, the old man entered 
from the next room. He was a 
Greek also, but of a more common, 
and, perhaps, lower type; dark and 
fiery, thin and graceful ; his delicate 
figure and cheeks, wasted by medi- 
tation, harmonized well with the 
staid and simple philosophic cloak 
which he wore as a sign of his pro- 
fession. . He paced impatiently up 
and down the chamber, while his 
keen, glittering eyes and restless 
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gestures betokened intense inward 
thought. .:.. 

ae ok ewe Cee as 
No; again it escapes—it contra- 
dicts itself. Miserable man that I 
am! If there is faith in Pythagoras, 
the symbol should be an expanding 
series of the powers of three; and 
yet that accursed binary factor will 
introduce itself. Did not you work 
the sum out once, Hy patia ?” 

‘Sit down, my dear father, and 
eat. You have tasted no food yet 
this day.’ 

‘ What do I care for food! The 
inexpressible must be expressed. 
The work must be done, if it cost 
me the squaring of the circle. How 
can he, whose sphere lies above the 
stars, stoop every moment to earth ?’ 

‘ Ay,’ she answered, half bitterly, 
‘and would that we could livewithout 
food, and imitate perfectly the im- 
mortal gods. But while we are in 
this prison-house of matter, we must 
wear our chain; even wear it grace- 
fully, if we have the good ‘taste; 
and make the base necessities of this 
body of shame symbolic of the di- 
viner food of the reason. There is 
fruit, with lentils and rice, waiting 
for you in the next room ; and bread, 
unless you despise it too much.’ 

‘ The food of slaves!’ he answered. 
* Well, I will eat, and be ashamed 
of eating. Stay—did I tell you? Six 
new pupils in the mathematical 
school this morning. It grows! It 
spreads! We shall conquer yet!’ 

She sighed. ‘ How do you know 
that they have not come ‘to you, as 
Critias and Alcibiades did to So- 
crates, to learn a merely political 
and mundane virtue? Strange! that 
men should be content to grovel, 
and be men, when they might rise 
to the rank of gods! Ah, my father ! 
that is my bitterest grief; to see 
those who have been pretending in 
the morning lecture-room to worship 
every word of mine as an oracle, 
lounging in the afternoon round 
Pelagia’s litter ; and then at night— 
for I know that they do it—the dice, 
and the wine, and worse. That 
Pallas herself should be conquered 
every day by Venus Pandemos! 
That Pelagia should have more 
power than I! Not that such a 
creature as that disturbs me: no 
created thing, I hope, can move my 
equanimity; but if I could stoop 
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to hate—I should hate her—hate 
her.’ 

And her voice took a tone which 
made it somewhat uncertain whether, 
in spite of all the lofty impassibility 
which she felt bound to possess, she 
did not hate Pelagia with a most 
human and mundane hatred. 

But at that moment the conver- 
sation was cut short by the hasty 
entrance of a slave girl, who, wit 
fluttering voice, announced— 

‘His excellency, madam, the pre- 
fect! His chariot has been at the gate 
for these five minutes, and he is now 
coming up stairs.’ 

* Foolish child!’ answered Hypa- 
tia, with some affectation of indie. 
ference. ‘ And why should that dis- 
turb me? You, indeed, a daughter 
of earth, it may ; but the philosopher 
is ready for all things. Let him 
enter.’ 

The door opened, and in came, 
preceded by the scent of half-a- 
dozen different perfumes, a florid, 
delicate - featurec man, gorgeously 
dressed out in senatorial costume, 
his fingers and neck covered with 
jewels. 

‘ The representative of the Ceesars 
honours himself by offering at the 
shrine of Athene Polias, and rejoices 
to see in her priestess as lovely a 
likeness as ever of the goddess whom 
she serves. . Don’t betray me, 
but I really ¢ -annot help talking ‘sheer 
paganism whenever I find myself 
within the influence of your eyes.’ 

‘Truth is mighty,’ said Hypatia, 
as she rose to greet him with a smile 
and a reverence. 

‘Ah, so they say—Your excellent 
father has vanished. He is really 
too modest—honest, though—about 
his incapacity for state secrets. 
After all, you know it was your 
Minervaship which I came to con- 
sult. How has this turbulent Alex- 
andrian rascaldom been behaving 
itself in my absence ?” 

‘The herd has been eating, and 
drinking, and marrying, as usual, I 
believe, answered Hypatia, in a 
languid tone. 

‘And multiplying, I don’t doubt. 
Well, there will be less loss to the 
empire if I have to crucify a dozen 
or two, as I positively will, the next 
riot. It is really a great comfort to 
a statesman, that the masses are so 
well aware that they deserve hang- 
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ing, and therefore so careful to pre- 
vent any danger of public justice 
depopulating the province. But how 
go on the schools ?” 

Hypatia shook her head sadly. 

‘ Ah, boys will be boys 
plead guilty myself. Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor. You 
must not be hard on us.... 
Whether we obey you or not in 
private life, we do in public; and if 
we enthrone you queen of Alexan- 
dria, you must allow your courtiers 
and body-guards a few court licences. 
Now don’t sigh, or I shall be incon- 
solable. At all events, your worst 
rival has betaken herself to the wil- 
derness, and gone to look for the 
city of the gods above the cataracts.’ 

‘Whom do you mean?’ asked 
Hypatia, in a tone most unphiloso- 
ms eager. 

* Pelagia, of course. I met that 
prettiest and naughtiest of humani- 
ties half-way between here and 
Thebes, transformed into a perfect 
Andromache of chaste affection.’ 

‘ And to whom, pray ? 

* To acertain Gothic giant. What 
men those barbarians do breed! I 
was afraid of being crushed under 
the elephant’s foot. at every step I 
took with him !’ 

‘What! asked Hypatia, ‘did 
your excellency condescend to con- 
verse with such savages ?” 

‘To tell you the truth, he had 
some forty stout countrymen of his 
with him, who might have been 
troublesome to a perplexed prefect ; 
not to mention that it is always as 
well to keep on good terms with 
these Goths. Really, after the sack 
of Rome, and Athens cleaned out 
like a beehive by wasps, things begin 

look serious. And as for the 
great brute himself, he has rank 
enough, in his way,—boasts of his 
descent from some cannibal god or 
other,—really hardly deigned to 
speak to a paltry Roman governor, 
till his faithful and adoring bride 
interceded for me. Still, the fellow 
understood good living, and we cele- 
brated our new treaty of friendship 
with noble libations—but I must not 
talk about that to you. However, I 
got rid of them; quoted all the 
geographical lies I had ever heard, 
and a great many more, quickened 
their appetite for their fool's errand 
notably, and started them off again. 
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So now the star of Venus is set, and 
that of Pallas in the’ ascendant. 
Wherefore tell me—what am I to do 
with Saint Firebrand ?’ 

* Cyril?” 

‘Cyril.’ 

‘ Justice.’ 

‘Ah, Fairest Wisdom, don’t men- 
tion that horrid word out of the 
lecture-room. In theory it is all very 
well; but in poor imperfect earthly 
practice, a governor must be content 
with doing very much what comes to 
hand. In abstract justice, now, I 
oughttonailu Sil lec. district 
visitors, and all, in a row, on the sand- 
hills outside. That is simple enough; 
but, like a great many simple and 
excellent things, impossible.’ 

* You fear the people.’ 

‘ Well, my dear lady, and has not 
the villanous demagogue got the 
whole mob on his side? Am I to 
have the Constantinople riots re- 
enacted here? I really cannot face 
it; I have not nerve for it; perhaps 
Iam too lazy. Be it so.’ 

Hypatia sighed. ‘Ah, that your 
excellency but saw the great duel, 
which depends on you alone! Do not 
fancy thatthe battleismerely between 
Paganism and C hristianity-——’ 

‘ Why, if it were, you know, I, as 
a Christian, under a Christian and 
sainted emperor, not to mention his 
august sister 

* We understand,’ interrupted she, 
with an impatient wave of her beau- 
tiful hand. ‘Not even between 
them ; not even between philosophy 
and barbarism. The struggle is 
simply one between the aristocracy 
and the mob,—between wealth, re- 
finement, art, learning, all that 
makes a nation great, and the savage 
herd of child-breeders below, the 
many ignoble, who were meant to 
labour for the noble few. Shall the 
Roman empire command or obey 
her own dest is the question 
which you and Cyril have to battle 
out; and the fight must be iater- 
necine.” 

‘IT should not wonder if it became 
so, really,’ answered the prefect, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘I 
expect, every time I ride, to have 
my brains knocked out by some mad 
monk.’ 

‘Why not? In an age when 
emperors and consulars craw] to the 
tombs of a tent-maker and a fisher- 
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man, and kiss the mouldy bones of 
the vilest slaves? Why not, among 
a people whose God is the crucified 
son of a carpenter? Why should 
learning, authority, antiquity, birth, 
rank, the system of empire which 
has been growing up, fed by the ac- 

cumulated wisdom of ages,—why, I 
say, should any of these things pro- 
tect your life a moment from the 
fury of any beggar who believes 
that the Son of God died for him as 
much as for you, and that he is your 
equal, if not your superior, in the 
sight of his low-born and illiterate 
deity ?” 

‘My most eloquent philosopher, 
this may be—and perhaps is—all 
very true. I quite agree that there 
are very great practical inconve- 
niences of this kind in the new—I 
mean, the catholic faith; but the 
world is full of inconveniences. The 
wise man does not quarrel with his 
creed for being disagreeable, any 
more than he does w ith his finger 
for aching: he cannot help it, and 
must make the best of a bad matte r. 
Only tell me how to keep the peace.’ 

‘And let philosophy be de- 
stroyed ?” 

‘That it never will be, as long as 
Hypatia lives to illuminate the 
earth ; and, as far as I am concerned, 
I promise you a clear stage and—a 
great deal of favour; as is proved 
by my visiting you publicly at this 
moment, before I have given audi- 
ence to one of the four hundred 
bores, great and small, who are 
waiting in the tribunal to torment 
me. Do help me and advise me. 
What am I to do?’ 

‘T have told you.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, as to general principles. 
But out of the lecture-room I prefer 
a practical expedient: for instance, 
Cyril writes to me here—plague on 
him! he would not let me even have 
a week’s hunting in peace—that 
there is a plot on the part of the 
Jews to murder all the Christians. 
Here is the precious document—do 
look at it, in pity. For augit I 
know or care, the plot may be an 
exactly opposite one, and the Chris- 
tians intend to murder all the Jews. 
But I must take some notice of the 
le ~_ 

I do not see that, your excel- 
lency. 

‘W hy, if anything did happen, 
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after all, conceive the missives which 
would be sent flying off to Constan- 
tinople against me!’ 

+ them go. If you are secure 
in the consciousness of innocence, 
what matter?’ 

‘Consciousness of innocence! I 
shall lose my prefecture |’ 

‘Your danger would be just as 
great if you took notice of it. What- 
ever happened, you would be accused 
of favouring the Jews.’ 

‘And really there might be some 
truth in the accusation. How the 
finances of the province would go 
on without their kind assistance, I 
dare not think. If those Christians 
would but lend me their money, in- 
stead of building alms-houses and 
hospitals with it, they might burn 
the Jews’ quarter to-morrow for 
aught I care. But now . F 

‘But now, you must absolutely 
take no notice of this letter. The 
very tone of it forbids you, for your 
own honour, and the honour of the 
empire. Are you to treat with a 
man who talks of the masses of 
Alexandria as the flock whom the 
King of kings has committed to his 
rule and care? Does your excel- 
lency, or this proud bishop, govern 
Alexandria?’ 

‘Really, my dear lady, I have 
given up ene. 


‘But he has not. He comes to 


you as a person possessing an abso- 
lute authority over two-thirds of the 
population, which he does not scruple 
to hint to you is derived from a 


higher source than your own. The 
consequence is clear. If it be from 
a higher source than yours, of course 
it ought to control yours; and you 
will confess that it ought to control 
it—you will acknowledge the root 
and ground of every extravagant 
claim which he makes, if you deign 
to reply.’ 

‘ But I must say something, or I 
shall be pelted in the streets. You 
ieee, however raised above 
your own bodies you may be, must 
really not forget that we poor world- 
lings have bones to be broken.’ 

‘Then tell him, and by word of 
mouth merely, that as the informa- 
tion which he sends you comes from 
his private knowledge, and concerns 
not him as bishop, but you as ma- 
gistrate, you can only take it into 
consideration when he addresses you 
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as a private person, laying a regular 
information at your tribunal.’ 

‘Charming ! queen of diplomatists 
as well as philosophers! I goto — 
you. Ah! why were you not Pul- 
cheria? No, for then Alexandria 
had been dark, and Orestes missed 
the supreme happiness of kissing a 
hand which Pallas, when she made 
you, must have borrowed from the 
workshop of Aphrodite.’ 

‘ Recollect that you are a Chris- 
tian,’ answered Hypatia, half smiling. 

iSo the prefect departed; and 
passing through the outer hall, 
which was already crowded with 
Hypatia’s aristocratic pupils and 
visitors, bowed his way out past 
them, and regained his chariot, 
chuckling over the rebuff which he 
intended to administer to Cyril, and 
comforting himself with the only 
text of Scripture of the inspiration 
of which he was thoroughly con- 
vinced —‘ Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof.’ 

At the door was a crowd of 
chariots, slaves with their masters’ 
parasols, and the rabble of on-look- 
ing boys and market-folk, as usual 
in Alexandria then, as in all great 
cities since, who were staring at the 
prefect, and having their heads 
rapped by his guards, and wonder- 
ing what sort of glorious personage 
Hypatia might be, and what sort of 
oe house she must live in, to 

fit company for the great go- 
vernor of Alexandria. Not that there 
was not many a sulky and lowering 
face among the mob, for the great 
ey of them were Christians, 
and very seditious and turbulent 
politicians, as Alexandrians, ‘men 
of Macedonia,’ were bound to be; 
and there was many a grumble 
among them, all but audible, at the 
prefect’s going in state to the hea- 
then woman’s house—heathen sor- 
ceress, some pious old women called 
her—before he heard any poor soul’s 
tition in the tribunal, or even said 

is prayers in church. 

Just as he was stepping into his 
curricle, a tall young man, as gor- 
geously bedizenedas himself, lounged 
down the steps after him, and 
beckoned lazily to the black boy 
who carried his parasol. 

‘ Ah, Raphael Aben-Ezra! my ex- 
cellent friend, what propitious deity 
—ahem! martyr—brings you to 
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Alexandria just as I want you? Get 
up by my side, and let us have a 
chat on our way to the tribunal.’ 

The man addressed came slowly 
forward with an ostentatiously low 
salutation, which could not hide, 
and indeed was not intended to hide, 
the contemptuous and lazy expres- 
sion of his face; and asked, in a 
drawling, fainéant tone— 

‘And for what kind purpose does 
the representative of the Cesars be- 
stow such an honour on the humblest 
of his, &c. &¢.—your penetration 
will supply the rest.’ 

‘Don’t be frightened; I am not 
going to borrow money of you,’ an- 
swered Orestes, laughingly, as the 
Jew got into the curricle. 

‘I am glad to hear it. Really one 
usurer in a family is enough. My 
father made the gold, and if I spend 
it, I consider that I do all that is 
required of a philosopher.’ 

‘A charming team of white Ni- 
seans, is not this? And only one 
grey hoof among all the four.’ 

‘Yes .... horses are a bore, I 
begin to find, like everything else. 
Always falling sick, or running away, 
or breaking one’s peace of mind in 
some way or other. Besides, I have 
been pestered out of my life there 
in Cyrene, by commissions for dogs 
and horses and bows from that old 
episcopal Nimrod, Synesius.’ 

‘What, is the worthy man as 
lively as ever?” 

‘Lively? He nearly drove me 
into a nervous fever in three days. 
Up at four in the morning, always 
in the most infernally good health 
and spirits, farming, coursing, shoot- 
ing, riding over hedge and ditch 
after rascally black robbers ; preach- 
ing, intriguing, borrowing money ; 
baptizing and excommunicating ; 
belisian that bully, Andronicus ; 
comforting old women, and giving 
pretty girls dowries; scribbling 
one half hour on philosophy, and 
the next on farriery ; sitting up all 
night writing poetry and drinking 
strong liquors ; off again on horse- 
back at four the next morning ; and 
talking by the hour all the while 
about philosophic abstraction from 
the mundane tempest. Heaven de- 
fend me from all two-legged whirl- 
winds! By the bye, there was a 
fair daughter of my nation came 
back to Alexandria in the same ship 
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with me, with a cargo that may suit 
your highness.’ 

‘There are a great many fair 
daughters of your nation who might 
suit me, without any cargo at all.’ 

‘Ah, they have had good prac- 
tice, the little fools, ever since the 
days of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat. 
But I mean old Miriam—you know. 
She has been lending Synesius 
money to fight the black fellows 
with; and really it was high time. 
They had burnt every homestead 
for miles through the province. But 
the daring old girl must do a little 
business for herself; so she went 
off, in the teeth of the barbarians, 
right away to the Atlas, bought all 
their lady prisoners, and some of 
their own sons and daughters, too, 
of them, for beads and old iron ; and 
has come back with as pretty a 
cargo of Lybian beauties as a pre- 
fect of good taste could wish to have 
the first choice of. You may thank 
me for that privilege.’ 

‘ After, off course, you had suited 
yourself, my cunning Raphael?” 

‘Not I. Women are bores, as 
Solomon found out long ago. Did 
I never tell you? I began, as 
he did, with the most select harem 
in Alexandria. But they quarrelled 
so, that one day I went out, and 
sold them all but one, who was 
a Jewess—so there were objec- 
tions on the part of the Rabbis. 
Then I tried one, as Solomon did; 
but my ‘garden shut up,’ and my 
*sealed fountain’ wanted me to be 
always in love with her, so I went 
to the lawyers, allowed her a com- 
fortable maintenance, and now I am 
as free as a monk, and shall be 
happy to give your excellency the 
benefit of any good taste or expe- 
rience which I may possess.’ 

‘Thanks, worthy Jew. We are 
not yet as exalted as yourself, and 
will send for the old Erictho this 
very afternoon. Now listen a mo- 
ment to base, earthly, and political 

business. Cyril has written to me, to 
say that you Jews have plotted to 
murder all the Christians.’ 

‘ Well—why not? I most heartily 
wish it were true, and think, on the 
whole, that it very probably is so.’ 

‘By the immortal—saints, man! 
you are not serious ?” 

‘The four archangels forbid! It 
is no concern of mine. All I say is, 
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that my people are great fools, like 
the rest of the world; and have, for 
aught I know or care, some such 
intention. They wont succeed, of 
course ; and that is all you have to 
care for. But if you think it worth 
the trouble—which I do not—I shall 
have to go to the synagogue on 
business in a week or so, and then I 
would ask some of the Rabbis.’ 

‘ Laziest of men !—and I must an- 
swer Cyril this very day.’ 

‘An additional reason for asking 
no questions of our people. Now 
you can honestly say that you know 
nothing about the matter.’ 

‘Well, after all, ignorance is a 
stronghold for poor statesmen. So 
you need not hurry yourself.’ 

‘Tassure your excellency I will 
not.’ 

‘Ten days hence, or so, you 
know.’ 

‘ Exactly, after it is all over.’ 

‘And can’t be helped. What a 
comfort it is, now and then, that 
Can’t be helped!’ 

‘It is the root and marrow of all 


philosophy. Your practical man, 
poor devil, will try to help this and 


that, and torment his soul with ways 
and means, and preventives and fore- 
stallings: your philosopher quietly 
says—It can’t be helped. If it ought 
to be, it will be: if it is, it ought to 
be. We did not make the world, 
and we are not responsible for it.— 
There is the sum and substance of 
all true wisdom, and the epitome of 
all that has been said and written 
thereon, from Philo the Jew to 
Hypatia the Gentile. By the bye, 
here’s Cyril coming down the steps 
of the Cesareum. A very handsome 
fellow, after all, though he is looking 
as sulky as a bear.’ 

‘With his cubs at his heels. 
What a scoundrelly visage that tall 
fellow—deacon, or reader, or what- 
ever he is by his dress—has.’ 

‘ There they are—whispering toge- 
ther. Heaven give them pleasant 
thoughts and pleasanter faces !’ 

‘Amen!’ quoth Orestes, with a 
sneer: and he would have said 
Amen in good earnest, had he been 
able to take the liberty—which we 
shall—and listen to Cyril’s answer 
to Peter, the tall reader. 

‘From Hypatia’s, yousay? Why, 
he only returned to the city this 
morning.’ 
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‘I saw his four-in-hand standing 
at her door, as I came down the 
Museum-street hither, half-an-hour 
— ' 

‘And twenty carriages besides, I 
don’t doubt ?’ 

‘The street was blocked up with 
them. There! Look round the cor- 
ner now.—Carriages, litters, slaves, 
and dandies.—When shall we see 
such a concourse as that where it 
ought to be?’ 

Cyril made no answer, and Peter 
went on—‘ Where it ought to be, 
my father—in front of your door 
at the Serapeium ?’ 

‘The world, the flesh, and the 
devil know their own, Peter: and 
as long as they have their own to 
go to, we cannot expect them to 
come to us.’ 

‘ But what if their own were taken 
out of the way!’ 

‘They might come to us for want 
of better amusement devil and 
all. Well—if I could get a fair hold 
of the two first, I would take the third 
into the bargain, and see what could 
be done with him. But never, 
while these lecture-rooms last—these 

igyptian chambers of imagery — 
these theatres of Satan, where the 
devil transforms himself into an 
angel of light, and apes Christian 
virtue,and bedizens his ministers like 
ministers of righteousness—as long 
as that lecture-room stands, and the 
great and the powerful flock to it, to 
learn excuses for their own tyran- 
nies and atheisms, so long will the 
kingdom of God be trampled under 
foot in Alexandria; so long will the 
princes of this world, with their 
gladiators, and parasites, and money- 
lenders, be masters here, and not the 
bishops and priests of the living 
God.’ 

Itwasnow Peter’s turn to be silent; 
and as the two, with their little knot 
of district-visitors behind them, walk 
moodily along the great esplanade 
which ov erlooked the harbour, and 
then vanish suddenly up some dingy 
alley into the crowded misery of the 
sailors’ quarter, we will leave them 
to go about their errand of mercy, 
and, like fashionable people, keep to 
the grand parade, and aon again 
to our two fashionable friends in the 
carved and gilded curricle with four 
white blood-horses. 

‘A fine sparkling breeze outside 
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the Pharos, Raphael—fair for the 
wheat-ships, too.’ 

‘ Are they gone yet ?” 

‘Yes — why? I sent the first 
fleet off three days ago; and the rest 
are clearing outwards to-day.’ 

‘Oh—ah—so!—Then you have 
not heard from Heraclian ?’ 

‘Heraclian? What the—blessed 
saints has the Count of Africa to do 
with my wheat-ships ?” 

‘Oh, nothing. It’s no business of 
mine. Only he is going to rebel. . . 
But here we are at your door.’ 

‘To what?’ asked Orestes, in a 
horrified tone. 

*To rebel, and attack Rome.’ 

‘ Good gods—God, I mean! A 
fresh bore! Come in, and tell a 
poor miserable devil of a governor 
—speak low, = heaven’s sake !—I 
hope these rascally grooms haven’t 
overheard you.’ 

‘Easy to throw them into the 
canal, if they have,’ quoth Raphael, 
as he walked coolly through hall 
and corridor after the perturbed 
governor. 

Poor Orestes never stopped till 
he reached a little chamber off the 
inner court, beckoned the Jew in 
after him, locked the door, threw 
himself into an arm-chair, put his 
hands on his knees, and sat, bend- 
ing forward, staring into Raphael’s 
face with a ludicrous terror and 
perplexity. 

Tell me all about it. Tell me 
this instant !’ 

‘I have told you all I know,’ 
quoth Raphael, quietly seating him- 
self on a sofa, and playing with a 
jewelled dagger. ‘I thought, of 
course, that you were in the. secret, 
or I should have said nothing. It’s 
no business of mine, you know.’ 

Orestes, like most weak and luxu- 
rious men, Romans especially, had 
a wild-beast vein him—and it 
burst forth. 

‘Hell and the furies! You 
damned provincial slave—you will 
carry these liberties of yours too far! 
Do you know who I am, you ac- 
cursed Jew? Tell me the w hole truth, 
or, by the head of the emperor, I'll 
twist it out of you with red-hot 
pincers !’ 

Raphael’s countenance assumed a 
dogged expression, which showed 
that the old Jewish blood still beat 
true, under all its affected shell of 
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Neo-Platonist nonchalance; and 
there was a quiet unpleasant ear- 
nest in his smile, as he answered— 

‘Then, my dear governor, you will 
be the first man on earth who ever 
yet forced a Jew to say or do what 
he did not choose.’ 

“We'll see!’ yelled Orestes. ‘Here, 
slaves!’ And he clapped his hands 
loudly. 

‘Calm yourself, your excellency,’ 
quoth Raphael, rising. ‘The door 
is locked ; the mosquito net is across 
the window; and this dagger is 
poisoned. If anything happens to 
me, you will offend ail the Jew 
money-lenders, and die in about 
three days in a great deal of pain, 
having missed our assignation with 
old Miriam, lost your pleasantest 
companion, and left your own 
finances and those of the prefecture 
in a considerable state of embarrass- 
ment. How much better to sit down, 
hear all I have to say philosophically, 
like a true pupil of Hypatia, and 
not expect a man to tell you what 
he onli does not know.’ 

Orestes, after looking vainly round 
the room for a place to escape, had 
quietly subsided into his chair again; 
and by the time that the slaves 
knocked at the door, he had so far 
recovered his philosophy as to ask, 
not for the torturers, jut for a page 
and wine. 

‘Oh, you Jews!’ quoth he, trying 
to laugh off matters. ‘The same 
incarnate fiends that Titus found 
you!’ 

‘The very same, my dear prefect. 
Now for this matter, which is really 
important—at least to Gentiles. 
Heraclian will certainly rebel. Syne- 
sius let out as much tome. He has 
fitted out an armament for Ostia, 
stopped his own wheat-ships, and 
is going to write to you to stop 
yours, and so starve out the Eternal 
City, Goths, senate, emperor, and 
all. Whether you will comply with 
his reasonable little request depends 
of course on yourself.’ 

‘And that, again, very much on 
his plans.’ 

‘Of course. You cannot be ex- 
pected to—we will euphemize—un- 
less it be made worth your while.’ 

Orestes sat buried in deepthought. 

‘Of course not,’ said he at last, 
half unconsciously. And then, in 
sudden dread of having committed 
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himself, he looked up fiercely at the 
Jew. 

* And how do I know that this is 
not some infernal trap of yours? 
Tell me how you found out all this, 
or by Hercules (he had quite for- 
gotten his Christianity by this time) 
—by Hercules and the Twelve Gods, 
Tli— 

‘Don’t use expressions unworthy 
of a philosopher. My source of in- 
formation was very simple and very 
good. He has been negotiating a 
loan from the Rabbis at Carthage. 
They were either frightened, or loyal, 
or both, and hung back. He knew— 
as all wise governors know when 
they allow themselves time—that it 
is no use to bully a Jew; and applied 
tome. I never lend money—it is 
unphilosophical—but I introduced 
him to eld Miriam, who dare do 
business with the devil himself; and 
by that move, whether he has the 
money or not, I cannot tell: but 
this I can tell, that we have his se- 
cret—and so have you, now; and if 
you want more information, the old 
woman, who enjoys an intrigue as 
much as she does Falernian, will get 
it you.’ 

‘Well, you are a true friend, 
after all.’ 

‘Of course I am. Now, is not 
this method of getting at the truth 
much easier and pleasanter than 
setting a couple of dirty negroes to 
pinch and pull me, and so making it 
a point of honour with me to tell 
you nothing but lies? Here comes 
Ganymede with the wine, just in 
time to calm your nerves, and fill you 
with the spirit of divination... .. 
To the goddess of good counsels, 
my lord! What wine this is!’ 

‘True Syrian—fire and honey ; 
fourteen years old next vintage, my 
Raphael. Out, Hypocorisma! See 
that he is not listening. The im- 

udent rascal! {I was humbugged 

into giving two thousand gold pieces 
for him two years ago, he was so 
pretty—they said he was only just 
rising thirteen—and he has been the 
slague of my life ever since, and is 
oldactsmnnt the barber already. 
Now—what 
ing of ?” 

‘His wages for killing Stilicho.’ 

‘What, is it not enough to be 
Count of Africa?’ 

‘I suppose he sets off against 


is the count dream- 
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that his services during the last 
three years.’ 

‘Well, he saved Africa.’ 

‘ And thereby Egypt also. And 
you, too, as well as the emperor, 
may be considered as owing him 
somewhat.’ 

‘My good friend, my debts are 
far too numerous for me to think of 
paying any of them. But what 
wages does he want?” 

‘The purple.’ 

Orestes started, and then fell into 
thought. Raphael sat watching him 
awhile. 

‘Now, most noble lord, may I 
depart? I have said all I have to 
say; and unless I get home to 
luncheon at once, I shall hardly 
have time to find old Miriam for 
you, and get through our little affair 
with her before sunset.’ 

‘Stay. What force has he?’ 

‘Forty thousand already, they 
say. And those Donatist ruflians are 
with him to a man, if he can but 
scrape together wherewith to change 
their bludgeons into good steel.’ 
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‘Well, go. So. A hundred 
thousand might do it,’ said he, medi- 
tating, as Raphael bowed himself 
out. ‘He won't getthem. I don’t 
know, though; the man has the 
head of a Cwsar. Well—that fool 
Attalus talked of joining Egypt to 
the Western Empire.... . Not 
such a bad thought either. Any- 
thing is better than being governed 
by an idiot and a couple of canting 
nuns. I expect to be excommuni- 
cated every day for some offence 
against Pulcheria’s prudery 
Heraclian emperor at Rome .. . and 
I lord and master on this side the 
sea.... the Donatists pitted again 
fairly against the orthodox, to cut 
each other’s throats in peace .... 
no more of Cyril’s spying and tale- 
bearing to Constantinople..... 
Not such a bad dish of fare... .. 
But then—it would take so much 
trouble !’ 

With which words, Orestes went 
into his third warm bath for that 
day. 


Cnrarrteer II. 


THE LAURA, 


Ow the very day and hour whereon 
the events of the last chapter took 
place, the young monk Philammon 
was sitting, three hundred miles 
from Alexandria, on the edge of a 
low range of inland cliffs, crested 
with drifting sand. Behind him the 
desert sand-waste stretched, lifeless, 
interminable — reflecting its lurid 
lare on the horizon of the cloud- 
ess vault of blue. At his feet the 
sand dripped and trickled, in yellow 
rivulets, from crack to crack and 
ledge to ledge, or whirled past him 
in tiny jets of yellow smoke, before 
the fitful summer airs. Here and 
there, upon the face of the cliffs 
which walled in the opposite side 
of the narrow glen ie were 
cavernous tombs, huge old quarries, 
with obelisks and half-cut pillars, 
standing as the workmen had left 
them centuries before; the sand 
was slipping down and piling up 
around them; their heads were 
frosted with the arid snow; every- 
where was silence, desolation—the 
= of a dead nation in a dying 
and. And there he sat musing 


above it all, full of life and youth 
and health and beauty—a young 
Apollo of the desert. His only 
clothing was a ragged sheep-skin, 
bound with a leathern girdle. His 
long black locks, unshorn from 
childhood, waved and glistened in 
the sun; a rich dark down on cheek 
and chin showed the spring of 
healthful manhood; his hard hands 
and sinewy sun-burnt limbs told 
of labour and endurance; his 
flashing eyes and beetling brow, of 
daring, fancy, passion, thought, 
which had no sphere of action in 
such a place. What did his glorious 
young humanity alone among the 
tombs? 

So perhaps he, too, thought, as 
he passed his hand across his brow, 
as if to sweep away some gather- 
ing dream, and sighing, rose and 
wandered along the cliffs, peering 
downward at every point and cranny, 
in search of fuel for the monastery 
from whence he came. 

Simple as was the material which 
he sought, consisting chiefly of the 
low arid desert shrubs, with now and 
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then a fragment of wood from some 
deserted quarry or ruin, it was be- 
coming scarcer and scarcer round 
Abbot Pambo’s Laura of Scetis, 
and long before Philammon had 
collected his daily quantity, he had 
strayed further from his home than 
he had ever been before. 

Suddenly, at a turn of the glen, he 
came upon a sight new to him.... 
a temple carven in the sandstone 
cliff; and in front, a smooth platform, 
strewn with beams and mouldering 
tools, and here and there a scull 
bleaching among the sand, perhaps 
of some workman slaughtered at his 
labour in one of the thousand wars 
of old. The abbot, his spiritual 
father —indeed, the only father 
whom he knew, for his earliest re- 
collections were of the Laura, and 
the old man’s cell—had strictly for- 
bidden him to enter, even to a 
any of those relics of ancient idolatry: 
but a broad terrace road led down 
to the platform from the table-land 
above; the plentiful supply of fuel 
was too tempting to be passed by. . . 
He would go down, gather a few 
sticks, and then return, to tell the 
abbot of the treasure which he had 
found, and consult him as to the 
propriety of revisiting it. 

So down he went, hardly daring 
to raise his eyes to the alluring ini- 
quities of the painted imagery which, 
gaudy in crimson and blue, still 
blazed out upon the desolate soli- 
tude, uninjured by that rainless air. 
But he was young, and youth is 
curious; and the devil, at least in 
the fifth century, busy with young 
brains. Now Philammon believed 
most utterly in the devil, and night 
and day devoutly prayed to be de- 
livered from him; so he crossed 
himself, and ejaculated, honestly 
enough, ‘ Lord, turn away mine 
eyes, lest they behold vanity!’ ... 
and looked nevertheless. ... . 

And who could have helped look- 
ing at those four colossal kings, who 
sat there grim and motionless, their 
huge hands laid upon their knees 
in everlasting self-assured repose, 
seeming to bear up the mountain on 
their stately heads? A sense of awe, 
weakness, all but fear, came over 
him. He dare not stoop to take up 
the wood at his feet, their great 
stern eyes watched him so steadily. 

Round their knees and their 
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thrones were mystic characters en- 
graven, symbol after symbol, line 
below line—the ancient wisdom of 
the Egyptians, wherein Moses the 
man of God was learned of old— 
why should not he know it too? 
What awful secrets might not be 
hidden there about the great world, 
ast, present, and future, of which 
he knew only so small a speck? 
Those kings who sat there—they 
had known it all; their sharp lips 
seemed parting, ready to speak to 
him. .... Oh, that they would 
speak for once! ... . and yet that 
grim sneering smile, that seemed to 
look down on him from the heights 
of their power and wisdom, with 
calm contempt . . . . him, the poor 
youth, picking up the leavings and 
rags of their past majesty .... He 
dare look at them no more. 

So he looked past them, into the 
temple halls; into a lustrous abyss 
of cool green shade, deepening on 
and inward, pillar after pillar, vista 
after vista, into Meepest night. And 
dimly through the gloom he could 
desery, on every wall and column, 
gorgeous arabesques, long lines of 
pictured story; triumphs and la- 
bours; rows of captives in foreign 
and fantastic dresses, leading strange 
animals, bearing the tributes of 
unknown lands; rows of ladies at 
feasts, their heads crowned with 
garlands, the fragrant lotus flower 
in every hand, while slaves brought 
wine and perfumes, and children sat 
upon their knees, and husbands by 
their side; and dancing girls, in 
transparent robes and golden girdles, 
tossed their tawny limbs wildly 
among the throng. . . . What was 
the meaning of it all? Why had it 
allbeen? Why had it gone on thus, 
the great world, century after cen- 
tury, millennium after millennium, 
eating and drinking, and marrying 


> 


and giving in marriage, and know- 
ing nothing better . . . how could 


they know anything better? Their 
forefathers had lost the light ages 
and ages before they were born. . . . 
And Christ had not come for ages 
and ages after they were dead. ... 


How could they know? ... And 
yet they were all in hell... . every 


one of them. Every one of those 
ladies who sat there, with her bushy 
locks, and garlands, and jewelled 
collars, and lotus flowers, and gauzy 
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dress, displaying all her slender 
limbs—who, perhaps, when she was 
alive, smiled so sweetly, and went 
so gaily, and had children, and 
friends, and never once thought of 
what was going to happen to her— 
what must happen to her. ... She 
was in hell. . . Burning for ever, and 
ever, and ever, there below his feet. 
He stared down on the rocky 
floors. If he could but see through, 
that . . . and the eye of faith 
could see through it ...he should 
see her writhing and twisting among 
the flickering flame, scorched, glow- 
ing...in everlasting agony, such 
as the thought of enduring for a 
moment made him shudder. He 
had burnt his hands once, when a 
palm-leaf hut caught fire.... He 
recollected what that was like... . 
She was enduring ten thousand 
times more than that, for ever... . 
He should hear her shrieking in 
vain for a drop of water to cool her 
tongue. ... He had never heard a 
human being shriek but once.... 
a boy bathing on the opposite Nile 
bank, whom a crocodile had dragged 
down ....and that scream, faint 
and distant as it came across the 
mighty tide, had rung intolerable 
in his ears for days....and to 
think of all which echoed through 
those vaults of fire—for ever! Was 
the thought bearable ?—was it pos- 
sible? Millions upon millions burn- 
ing for ever for Adam’s fall.... 
Could God be just in that? ... 

It was the temptation of a fiend! 
He had entered the unhallowed pre- 
cincts, where devils still lingered 
about their ancient shrines; he had 
let his eyes devour the abominations 
of the heathen, and given place to 
the devil. He would fiee home to 
confess it all to his father. He 
would punish him as he deserved, 
pray for him, forgive him. And yet 
could he tell him all? Could he, 
dare he, confess to him the whole 
truth —the insatiable craving to 
know the mysteries of learning—to 
see the great roaring world of men, 
which had been growing up in him 
slowly, month after month, till now 
it had assumed this fearful shape ? 
He could stay no longer in the 
desert. This world which sent all 
souls to hell—was it as bad as 
monks declared it was? It must 
be, else how could such be the fruit 
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of it? But it was too awful a 
thought to be taken on trust. No; 
he must go and see. 

Filled with such fearful question- 
ings, half-inarticulate and vague, 
like the thoughts of a child, the 
untutored youth went wandering 
on, till he reached the edge of the 
cliff below which lay his home. 

It lay pleasantly enough, that 
lonely Laura, or lane of rude Cyclo- 
pean cells, under the perpetual 
shadow of the southern wall of 
crags, amid its grove of ancient 
date-trees. A branching cavern in 
the cliff supplied the purposes of a 
chapel, a store-house, and a hospital ; 
ie on the sunny slope across the 
glen lay the common gardens of 
the brotherhood, green with millet, 
maize, and beans, among which a 
tiny streamlet, husbanded and 
guided with the most thrifty care, 
wandered down from the cliff foot, 
and spread perpetual verdure over 
the little plot which voluntary and 
fraternal labour had painfully re- 
deemed from the inroads of the all- 
devouring sand. For that garden, 
like everything else in the Laura, 
except each brother’s seven feet of 
stone sleeping-hut, was the com- 
mon property, and therefore the 
common care and joy, of all. 
For the common lk as well as 
for his own, each man had toiled 
up the glen with his palm-leaf basket 
of black mud from the river Nile, 
over whose broad sheet of silver the 
glen’s mouth yawned abrupt. For 
the common good, each man had 
swept the ledges clear of sand, and 
sown in the scanty artificial soil, 
the harvest of which all were to 
share alike. To buy clothes, books, 
and chapel-furniture for the common 
necessities, education, and worship, 
each man sat, day after day, week 
after week, his mind full of high and 
heavenly thoughts, weaving the 
leaves of their little palm-copse into 
baskets, which an aged monk ex- 
changed for goods with the more 
prosperous and frequented mo- 
nasteries of the opposite bank. 
Thither Philammon rowed the old 
man over, week by week, in a light 
canoe of papyrus, and fished, as he 
sat waiting for him, for the common 
meal. A simple, happy, gentle life 
was that of the Laura, all portioned 
out by rules and methods, which 
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were held hardly less sacred than 
those of the Scriptures, on which 
they were supposed (and not so 
wrongly either) to have been framed. 
Each man had food and raiment, 
shelter on earth, friends and coun- 
sellors, living trust in the continual 
care of Almighty God; and, blazing 
before his eyes, by day and night, 
the hope of everlasting glory beyond 
all poet’s dreams. .... And what 
more would man have had? Thither 
they had fled out of cities, com- 
pared with which Paris is earnest 
and Gomorrha chaste, out of a 
rotten, infernal, dying world of 
tyrants and slaves, wk wre and 
wantons, to ponder undisturbed on 
duty and on judgment, on death 
and eternity, heaven and hell; 
to find a common creed, a common 
interest, a common hope, common 
duties, pleasures, and sorrows..... 
True, they had many of them fled 
from the post where God had 
placed them, when they fled from 
man into the Thebaid waste .... 
What sort of post and what sort of 
an age they were, from which those 
old monks fled, we shall see, perhaps, 
before this tale is told out. 

‘Thou art late, son,’ said the 
abbot, steadfastly working away at 
his palm-basket, as Philammon 
approached. 

* Fuel is scarce, and I was forced 
to go far.’ 

‘A monk should not answer till 
he is questioned. I did not ask the 
reason. Where didst thou find that 
wood ?” 

‘Before the temple, far up the 
glen.’ 

‘The temple ! 
see there?’ 

No answer. Pambo looked up 
with his keen black eye. 

‘Thou hast entered it, and lusted 
after its abominations.’ 


What didst thou 


‘I—I did not enter; but I 
looked-——’ 
‘And what didst thou see? 


Women ?” 

Philammon was silent. 

*‘ Have I not bidden you never to 
look on the face of women? Are 


they not the first-fruits of the devil, 
the authors of all evil, the subtlest 
of all Satan’s snares? Are they not 
accursed for ever, for the deceit of 
their first mother, by whom sin 
A woman 


entered into the world ? 
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first opened the gates of hell; and, 
until this day, they are the por- 
tresses thereof. Unhappy boy! 
what hast thou done ?” 

‘They were but painted on the 
walls.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the abbot, as if sud 
denly relieved from a heavy burden. 
‘ But how knewest thou them to be 
women, when thou hast never yet, 
unless thouliest—which I believe not 
of thee—seen the face of a daughter 
of Eve?’ 

* Perhaps — perhaps,’ said Phi- 
lammon, as if suddenly relieved by 
a new suggestion— perhaps they 
were only devils. They must have 
been, I think, for they were so very 
beautiful ?” 

‘Ah! how knowest thou 
devils are beautiful ?” 

‘I was launching the boat, a week 
ago, with Father Aufugus; and on 
the bank, . . . notvery near, . ; 
there were two creatures . . . with 
long hair, and striped all over the 
lower half of their bodies with black, 
and red, and yellow . . . and they 
were gathering flowers on the shore. 
Father Aufugus turned away; but 
I... . I could not help thinking 
them the most beautiful things that 
Ihad everseen . . . so 1 asked him 
why he turnedaway; and he said, that 
those were the same sort of devils 
which tempted the blessed Anthony. 
Then I recollected having heard it 
read aloud, how Satan tempted 
Anthony in the — of a beautiful 


that 


woman. .... And so.... and 
so... . those figures on the wall 
were very like, . . . . and I thought 


they might be... . 

And the poor boy, who considered 
that he was making confession of a 
deadly and shameful sin, blushed 
scarlet, and stammered, and at last 
— 

* And thou thoughtest them beau- 
tiful? Oh utter corruption of the 
flesh!—oh subtilty of Satan! The 
Lord forgive thee, as I do, my poor 
child: henceforth thou goest not 
beyond the garden walls.’ 

‘Not beyond the walls! Impos- 
sible! I cannot! If thou wert 
not my father, I would say, I will 
not !—I must have liberty !—I must 
see for myself—I must judge for 
myself, what this world is of which 
you all talk so bitterly. I long for 
no pomps and vanities. I will 
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promise you this moment, if 
will, never to re-enter a heathen 
temple—to hide my face in the dust 
whenever I approach a woman. 
But I must—I must see the world ; 
I must see the great mother-church 
in Alexandria, and the patriarch, 
and his clergy.—If they can serve 
God in the city, why not I? [I 
could do more for God there than 
era Not that I despise this 
work —not that I am ungrateful to 
you—oh, never, never that !—but I 
pant for the battle. Let me go! I 
am not discontented with you, but 
with myself. I know that obedience 
is noble; but danger is nobler still. If 
you have seen the world, why should 
not I? If you have fled from it be- 
cause you found it too evil to live 
in, why should not I, and return to 
you here of my own will, never 
to leave you? ... . And yet Cyril 
and his clergy have not fled from 
it . 

Desperately and breathlessly did 
Philammon drive this speech out of 
his inmost heart ; and then waited, 
expecting the good abbot to strike 
him on the a: If he had, the 
young man would have submitted 
patiently ; so would any man, how- 
ever venerable, in that monastery. 
....+ Why not? Duly, after long 
companionship, thought, and pra: yer, 
they had elected Pambo for their 
abbot—abba—father—the wisest, 
eldest-hearted and headed of them 
—if he was that, it was time that 
he should be obeyed And 
obeyed he was, with a loyal, reason- 
able love, and yet with an implicit, 
soldier-like obedience, which many 
a king and conqueror might envy. 
Were they cowards and slaves? 
The Roman legionaries should be 
good judges on that point. ; 
They used to say, that no armed 
barbarian, Goth or Vandal, Moor or 
Spaniard, was so terrible as the 
unarmed monk of the Thebaid. 

Twice the old man lifted his staff 
to strike; twice he laid it down 
again ; and then, slowly rising, left 
Philammon kneeling there, and 
moved away deliberately, and with 
eyes fixed on the ground, to the 
house of the brother Aufugus. 

Every one in the Laura honoured 
Aufugus. There was a mystery about 
him, which heightened the “charm 
of his surpassing sanctity, his child- 


or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
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like sweetness and humility. It was 
whispered—when the monks seldom 
and cautiously did whisper together 
in their lonely walks—that he had 
been once a great man ; that he had 
come from a great city — perhaps 
from Rome itself. And the simple 
monks were proud to think that 
they had among them a man who 
4 seen Rome. At least, Abbot 
Pambo respected him. He was 
never beaten; never even reproved 
—perhaps he never required it ; but 
still it was the meed of all; and 
was not the abbot a little partial ? 
Yet, certainly, when Theophilus 
sent up a messenger from Alex- 
andria, rousing every Laura with 
the news of the sack of Rome by 
Alaric, did not Pambo take him first 
to the cell of Aufugus, and sit there 
with him three whole hours in secret 
consultation, before he told the 
awful story to the rest of the 
brotherhood? And did not Aufugus 
himself give letters to the messenger, 
written with his own hand, con- 
taining, as was said, deep secrets 
of worldly policy, known only 
to himself? So, when the little 
lane of holy men, each peering 
stealthily over his plaiting-work 
from the door-way of his sandstone 
cell, saw the abbot, after his un- 
wonted passion, leave the culprit 
kneeling, and take his way toward 
the sage’s cell, they judged that 
something strange and delicate had 
befallen the common weal, and each 
wished, without envy, that he were 
as wise as the man whose counsel 
was to solve the difficulty. 

For an hour or more the abbot 
remained there, talking earnestly 
and low; and then a solemn sound 
as of the two old men praying with 
sobs and tears; and every brother 
bowed his head, and whispered a 
hope that He whom they served 
might guide them for the good of 
the Laura, and of his Church, and 
of the great heathen world beyond ; 
and still Philammon knelt motion- 
less, awaiting his sentence ; his heart 
filled—who can tell how? ‘The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
and a age intermeddleth not 
with its joy.” So thought he as he 
knelt ; and so think I, too, knowing 
that in the pettiest character there 
are unfathomable depths, which the 
poet, all-seeing though he may pre- 











tend to be, can never analyze, but 
must only dimly guess at, and still 
more dimly sketch them by the 
actions which they beget. 

At last, deliberate, still, and slow 
as he went, Pambo returned, and 
seating himself within his cell, 
spoke— 

‘And the youngest said, Father, 
give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to my eon ... And he took 
his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. Thou shalt go, my 
son. But first come after me, and 
speak with Aufugus.’ 

Philammon, like every one else, 
loved Aufugus; and when the 
abbot retired and left the two alone 
together, he felt no dread or shame 
about unburthening his whole heart 
to him... . Long and passionately 
he spoke, in answer to the gentle 
questions of the old man, who, with- 
out the rigidity or pedantic solem- 
nity of the monk, interrupted the 
youth, and let himself be interrupted 
inreturn, gracefully, genially, almost 
playfally. And yet there was a 
melancholy about his tone, as he 
answered to the youth’s appeal— 

‘Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian—all 
these moved in the world ; all these, 
and many more beside, whose names 
we honour, whose prayers we invoke, 
were learned in the wisdom of the 
heathen, and fought and laboured, 
unspotted, in the world; and why 
not I? Cyril, the patriarch, himself, 
was he not called from the caves of 
Nitria to sit on the throne of Alex- 
andria !’ 

Slowly the old man lifted his 
hand, and putting back the thick 
locks of the kneeling youth, gazed, 
with soft pitying eyes, long and 
earnestly into his face. 

‘ And thou wouldst see the world, 
poor fool? And thou wouldst see 
the world ?” 

‘I would convert the world !’ 

‘Thou must know it, first. And 
shall I tell thee what that world is 
like, which seems to thee so easy to 
convert? Here I sit, the poor un- 
known old monk, until I die, fasting 
and praying, if perhaps God will 
have mercy on my als but little 
thou knowest how I have seen it. 
Little thou knowest, or thou wouldst 
be well content to rest here till the 
end. I wasArsenius....Ah! vain 
VOL. XLY. NO. CCLXV. 
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oldman thatIam! Thou hast never 
heard that name, at which once 
queens would whisper and grow pale. 
Vanitas vanitatum! omnia vanitas! 
And yet he, at whose frown half the 
world trembles, has trembled himself 
at mine. Iwas the tutor of Honorius.’ 

‘The Emperor of Rome ?’ 

‘Even so, my son, even so. There 
I saw the world which thou wouldst 
see. And what saw1? Even what 
thou wilt see. Eunuchs the tyrants 
of their own sovereigns. Bishops 
kissing the feet of parricides and 
harlots. Saints tearmg saints in 
pieces for a word, while sinners tar 
them on to the unnatural fight. 
Liars thanked for lying, hypocrites 
rejoicing in their hypoc risy. The 
many sold and butchered for the 
malice, the caprice, the vanity of the 
few. The plunderers of the poor 
plundered in their turn by worse 
devourers than themselves. Every 
attempt at reform the parent of 
worse scandals ; every mercy beget- 
ting fresh cruelties; every persecutor 
silenced, only to enable others te 
yersecute him in their turn; every 
Neril who is exorcised, returning 
with seven others worse than him- 
self; falsehood and selfishness, spite 
and lust, confusion seven times con- 
founded, Satan casting out Satan 
every where—from the emperor who 
wantons on his throne, to the slave 
who blasphemes beneath his fetters.’ 

‘If Satan east out Satan, his king- 
dom shall not stand.’ 

‘In the world to come. But in 
this world it shall stand and con- 
quer, even worse and worse, until 
the end. These are the last days 
spoken of by the prophets, the be- 
ginning of woes such as never have 
been on the earth before.—On earth 
distress of nations with perplexity, 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, 
and for the dread of those things 
which are coming on the earth. I 
have seen it long. Year after year 
LT have watched them coming nearer 
and ever nearer in their course, like 
the whirling sandstorms of the de- 
sert, which sweep past the caravan, 
and past again, and yet overwhelm 
it after all—that black flood of the 
northern barbarians. I foretold it ; L 
prayed against it; but, like Cassan- 
dra’s of old, my prophecy and my 
prayers were alike unheard. My 
pupil spurned my warnings. The 
B 
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lusts of youth, the intrigues of 
courtiers, were stronger than the 
warning voice of God ; then I ceased 
to hope; I ceased to pray for the 
glorious city, for I knew that her 
sentence was gone forth ; I saw her 
in the spirit, even as Saint John saw 
her in the Revelations, her, and her 
sins, and her ruin. And I fled se- 
eretly at night, and buried myself 
here in the desert, to await the end 
of the world. Night and day I pray 
the Lord to accomplish his soe, 
and to hasten his kingdom. Morning 
by morning I look up trembling, 
and yet in hope, for the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven, when the sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and 
the moon into blood, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven, and the skies 
pass away like ascroll, and the foun- 
tains of the nether fire burst up 
around our feet, and the end of 
all shall come. And thou wouldst 
— the world from which I 
ed? 

‘If the harvest be at hand, the 
Lord needs labourers. If the times 
be awful, I should be doing awful 
things in them. Send me, and let 
that day find me, where I long to 
be, in the forefront of the battle 
of the Lord.’ 

‘The Lord’s voice be obeyed! 
Thou shalt go. Here are letters to 
Cyril the patriarch. He will love 
thee for my sake: and for thine 
own sake, too, I trust. Thou goest 
of our free will as well as thine own. 
The abbot and I have watched thee 
long, knowing that the Lord had 
need of such as thee elsewhere. We 
did but prove thee, to see by thy 
readiness to obey, whether thou 
wert fit to rule. Go, and God be 
with thee. Covet no man’s gold or 
silver. Neither eat flesh nor drink 
wine, but live as thou hast lived—a 
Nazarite of the Lord. Fear not the 
face of man; but look not on the 
face of woman. In an evil hour 
came they into the world, the mo- 
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thers of all mischiefs which I have 
seen under the sun. Come; the 
abbot waits for us at the gate.’ 

With tears of surprise, joy, sor- 
row, almost of dread, Plilammon 
hung back. 

‘Nay—come. Why shouldst 
thou break thy brethren’s hearts 
and ours by many leave-takings ? 
Bring from the storehouse a week’s 
jee of dried dates and millet. 

he papyrus boat lies at the ferry ; 
thou shalt descend in it. The Lord 
will replace it for us when we need 
it. Speak with no man on the river, 
except the monks of God. When 
thou hast gone five days’ journey 
downward, ask for the mouth of the 
canal of Alexandria. Once in the 
city, any monk will guide thee to 
the archbishop. Send us news of 
thy welfare by some holy mouth. 
Come.’ 

Silently they paced together down 
the glen to the lonely beach of the 
great stream. Pambo was there 
already, his white hair glittering in 
the rising moon, as with slow, feeble 
arms he launched the light canoe. 
Philammon flung himself at the old 
men’s feet, and besought, with many 
tears, their forgiveness and their 
blessing. 

‘We have nothing to forgive, 
Follow thou thine inward call. If 
it be of the flesh, it will avenge 
itself: if it be of the Spirit, who 
are we, that we should fight against 
God? Farewell.’ 

A few minutes more, and the 
youth and his canoe were lessening 
down the rapid stream in the golden 
summer twilight. Again a minute, 
and the swift southern night had 
fallen, and all was dark, but the cold 
glare of the moon on the river, and 
on the rock-faces, and on the two 
old men, as they knelt upon the 
beach, and with their heads upon 
each other’s shoulders, like two chil- 
dren, sobbed and prayed together for 
the lost darling of their age. 
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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE. 


OOD NIGHT, Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Fifty-one! Good night, 
once brilliant, but now decrepid Old 
Friend! Whether we are willing to 
let you go, is a question which 
neither our breeding nor our good 
will, to say nothing of other genial 
and social qualities, will permit us 
to touch upon at the moment of 
separation, even if we had not passed 
so long a time in your company as 
to have acquired a kind of house- 
hold regard for you. We cannot 
snap established habits of familiarity 
without a slight recoil of the feel. 
ings; and many shadows must 
chase each other round the dial, 
before we shall become as intimate 
with your successor, of whose com- 
lexion and attributes we as yet 
oe nothing, and whose very 
name, out of that affectionate cus- 
tom we had contracted in our daily 
intercourse with you, we shall con- 
tinue to confound with yours for 
days and weeks to come. 
Besides, it is not so easyto convert 
a new acquaintance all at once into a 
close friend. One cannot take a 
stranger into one’s house, and set 
him down to dinner in an off- 
hand, family way, and run adrift 
into all one’s old stories, and 
abandon oneself to the luxury and 
table-glory of a confidential gossip 
with a stranger, as if one had known 
him all one’s life. We must have 
a little formality and ceremony with 
him at first, and observe that mea- 
sure of prudence and reserve in the 
beginning which is necessary to 
beget respect at both sides in the 
long run. We must note him well, 
and see what he is like, and whether 
he is the sort of person we can warm 
into a friendship with, to whom we 
can open our hearts and thoughts, 
and admit to the core of our sympa- 
thies and affections. Above all, we 
must make him understand that we 
have drawn a few useful lessons 
from the experience of the past—that 
we are not to be henanst upon by 
shows and pageants and fine pro- 
fessions, as we used to be—and that 
he cannot throw us off our guard as 
some of his predecessors have done, 
much to our cost and suffering in 
divers ways, As the world grows 


older, it ought to grow wiser; and 
hence, instead of giving credit in 
advance to the New Year for specu- 
lative benefits which may never be 
realized, we prefer looking back 
upon the actual advantages we have 
derived from the Old One, and 
considering how we may improve 
upon them in the future. 

Therefore it is that we stand lin- 
geringly upon the door-step, and 
ery, Good Night! to Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Fifty-one, as, having 
finished his work, and gathered his 
cloak of ‘ innumerous colours’ about 
him, he goes out from amongst us. 
Thehourof separation comes, and you 
are going for ever into darkness and 
oblivion, and we shall see you no 
more in that well-known configura- 
tion of Almanacks and Newspapers, 
Time-Tables and Ledgers, Proclama- 
tions, Gazettes and Epistles, Promis- 
sory Notes and Actions at Law, Play- 
bills, Tax-papers, and Invitations to 
Dinner, or any of the other infinite 
formule to which for a twelvemonth 

ast we have been accustomed to 
ook for your signature. Your func- 
tions are over—your office is at an 
end—your lease is run out. An 
hour ago, you were the Age we lived 
in—you are now History. There is 
a homily in the Thirty-first of De- 
cember worth most of the sermons 
that will be preached before it comes 
round again. 

It is true that Eighteen Hundred 
and Fifty-one grew rather dark and 
morose latterly, and put on quite a 
different sort of aspect from that 
which it wore at first. We remem- 
ber well, what a brightening up 
there was everywhere when it was 
coming, and what a joyous clatter 
of preparations heralded its ap- 
proach—not 


The clink of hammers closing rivets up, 


but clinking and hammering of a 
totally opposite character, such as 
was calculated, not to seare peaceful 
eople from their honest slumbers, 
But to supply them with something 
and and glorious and beautiful to 
ream about. In this way the Old 
Year came in upon us, ‘ stepping in 
music,’ and bringing in its train the 
arts and sciences, the living poetry; 
B2 
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and the souls of all the great thoughts 
and projects that had been shaping 
themselves in men’s minds for years 
and years before, and yearning for 
utterance and execution. All this 
world of inchoate and fulfilled 
wonders, of will and energy, of sug- 
gestion and accomplished labour, 
was to be broughé out into one mag- 
nificent tableau, more gorgeous and 
effulgent than the earth had ever 
witnessed, or human imagination 
conceived before. And all this was 
to be done and perfected; tens of 
thousands of lines of communication 
to be drawn from the remotest re- 
gions to a common centre on a par- 
ticular day, in the first year of the 
half century just commenced. Com- 
pare the preliminaries of this spec- 
tacle with the opening of the pre- 
ceding half century: when the forges 
of Europe were Lido and thun- 
dering night and day with the fabri- 
cation of murderous fire-arms; when 
the world was hard put to it to get 
ammunition enough for the slaughter 
that was going forward on its sur- 
face ; when the fields were ploughed 
by artillery ; villages and towns bur- 
ried in the smoke—not of steam- 
engines and manufactory chimneys 
—but of the desolating conflagra- 
tions of war; and the ocean was 
covered with flaming bulwarks more 
pestilent, destructive, and implac- 
able than the direst maelstroms and 
most furious hurricanes. A wondrous 
contrast this for men, women, and 
children in their places of public 
resort, their homesteads, and their 
schools, to make to themselves and 
ponder over: the forges extin- 
guished, or employed only in the 
beating out of fortunate horseshoes; 
the fire-arms burnished and ‘ hung 
up for ornament,’ to trace stars and 
bright devices in the sun on the 
walls of show-rooms in palaces and 
idle armories; corn and turnips, 
beet-root and mangel-wurzel, and 
other varieties of produce, turning 
the earth green and golden where 
the iron ploughshares had scarred 
and deformed it ; towns and villages 
alive with cheerful industry, and 
sending forth from their looms, fur- 
naces, and workshops, contributions 
of thoughtful ingenuity, in which 
the discoveries and art-triumphs of 
all time were brought tothe last point 
of finish and elaboration; and the 
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seas, gladdened by fleets of vessels, 
hastening to their common destina- 
tion from the north, south, east, and 
west, with freights to which civiliza- 
tion hereafter will owe larger obli- 
gations than all the admirals and 
generals that ever flourished by land 
or water, with the help of the moun- 
tains of brimstone they blew up in 
their victories, have laid upon man- 
kind. The contrast is startling and 
profitable, and is no less a special 
mark of honour of the year just 
gone out, than it is an emphatic 
evidenceof the moralchange that has 
passed over the spirit of the nations. 

We by no means desire it to be 
inferred, because civilization has 
been working so successfully in 
these pacific channels, that we are 
therefore of opinion the globe 
will be disturbed no more by 
wars, or rumours of wars. There 
are unfortunately two elements in 
human nature, the good and the 
evil, to speak by the card; and 
until the eh Society shall have 
got rid of the evil, we cannot, for the 
life of us, see how it proposes to 
govern the world without an occa- 
sional campaign or so, a demonstra- 
tion here and there of the power 
that is to restrain turbulence and 
preserve order, and the very conser- 
vation and exhibition of which is, 
after all, the best guarantee against 
the necessity of its exercise. We 
have as great a horror of war as 
Mr. Cobden; we may go further, 
and say, we have so profound a 
horror of it, that, if we had the 
ordering of these matters, we would 
leave no country in such a defence- 
less state as to expose it to the 
wanton incursions of its neighbours, 
who, out of any pretext, might be 
tempted to take advantage of its 
weakness. We believe the surest 
way to avert war is to be always 
prepared for it. This is a very trite 
maxim. It is the rule upon which 
every man acts in his own affairs— 
the self-protecting instinct which 
leads the farmer to keep a blunder- 
buss in his bed-room and a dog in 
his yard, and which suggests to the 
tradesman the precaution of bolts, 
bars, and alarum-bells, and a night 
watchman, toparadeupand down un- 
der his windows. Everybody under- 
stands it, and puts faith in it, ex- 
cept the at an of the Peace 
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Society; but until they supply 
us with a better, and show us a 
shorter road to universal concord, 
they will hardly prevail on any 
government, outside the frontiers 
of Utopia, to break up its ships 
for firewood, and disband its army. 
If the Peace Society be in earnest, 
why don’t they begin at home, and 
dismiss the police of Manchester? 
If they really believe that a great 
kingdom, with all its complex rela- 
tions abroad, and its conflict of 
interests at home, can be safely and 
securely governed without a troop 
of dragoons, or a platoon of mus- 
ketry, surely they can have no hesi- 
tation in trusting the guardianship 
of a manufacturing town to that 
theory of natural law upon which 
they confidently rely for the pre- 
servation of the peace of the world, 
to those daggers of conscience in the 
air, which, since they will have no 
other, are alone to awaken the 
moral justice and control the pas- 
sions of men. When they shall 
have abolished the local magistracy 
and constabulary force of Manches- 
ter, and turned the station-houses 
and pene into reading-rooms 
and lecture-hails, we will admit that 
they will have practically qualified 
themselves to launch their doctrines 
upon a larger field of experiment ; 
but in the meanwhile, we must con- 
tinue to think that, bada thing as war 
is, it would be much worse if the 
means were not kept in hand for 
preventing it, or, in the last ex- 
tremity, for narrowing its operations 
and curbing its’ progress. 

We must not suffer the Peace 
Society, however, to carry us out of 
our way, as it has already carried 
so many honest and worthy people. 
This little digression is only meant 
to let the reader know that, in com- 
paring the tranquil industry of last 
year with the sanguinary conflicts 
in which the whole of Europe was 
plunged fifty years before, we have 
no other purpose to enforce, than 
his own common-sense will enable 
him to extract from it at a single 
glance. It will be admitted by all rea- 
sonable people, that the open inter- 
course of ideas is better than blood- 
shed; and that it is pleasanter and 
more useful, to exchange commo- 
dities and inventions than knocks 


on the head. We would rather, 


The Peace Society no Pacificator. 
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even, that America should beat us 
in yachts, ploughs, and pick-locks 
than in brute force; and if we had 
our choice of victories over other 
countries, we should undoubtedly 
prefer the triumphs of the easel and 
the anvil, of handicraft and mechan- 
ism, to those of pitched battles and 
sieges. But it does not consequently 
follow that fighting may not be 
necessary and unavoidable, ay, and 
salutary, too, sometimes; for cases 
arise in the history of states, as in 
the lives of individuals, when it is 
utterly a waste of time to argue, 
and when forbearance may give im- 
punity to wrong which the strong 
oad could set to rights at once. 

It is true, as we have said, that 
the Old Year went out in a bad tem- 
per, finishing its civilizing career 
with a renewal of those internecine 
massacres, of which Paris has ac- 
quired an alarming monopoly. But 
it will be remembered hereafter, 
nevertheless, as the year in which 
the cultivation of the brotherhood 
of the arts and sciences all over the 
earth had made greater progress 
than the isolated efforts of hundreds 
of preceding years had been able to 
achieve. We have nothing to do 
with politics here. We are merely 
gossiping or rhapsodizing upon 
things in general, plucking off the 
fruits and blossoms of current topics, 
and leaving the branches to be cut, 
and gathered, and seasoned, for 
rougher use, by other hands. It is 
in this aspect of mingled pleasure 
and utility, of exultation in the ac- 
complishment of a great work, of 
the millennium of tongues and indus- 
tries, drawn together for the first 
time, upon a few acres of ground, 
and united by a pervading sympathy 
in the production of one grand re- 
sult, that we speak of the year 
Wicktcen undedand ¥itte-casaul 
that it will be spoken of by posterity 
after posterity to the end of time. 
What year since the beginning of 
the Christian era is so conspicuously 
distinguished, or stands out from 
the roll of,ages with so large a claim 
upon historical honours? If we 
could disinter the philosophers and 
savans of the earth, from the pagan 
times downwards—the Plinys, Aris- 
totles, Bacons, Newtons, and the 
rest of the glorious intellects that 
were in advance of the knowledge 
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of their own days, and had a pre- 
science of the material miracles 
that were yet to be worked out of 
the elements and forces with which 
they were dimly or prophetically 
acquainted—for what nobler or more 
justifiable end could we call them 
up into life again, than to conduct 
them through the aisles of the 
Crystal Palace, as it was furnished 
some three or four months ago, by 
tributes from every corner of the 
earth? Imagine Prince Albert, at- 
tended by his executive committee, 
acting as cicerone to Pliny, and 
Bacon, and a train of the great 
thinkers and projectors of old; and 
showing to them, as in a microcosm, 
the wonderful things that have been 
done in the world since their time. 
Assuredly, if extinct intelligences 
could be conscious of a desire to 
‘revisit the glimpses of the moon,’ 
it would be to gaze on a scene, in 
which their boldest speculations and 
wildest dreams of human projects 
were transcended by the reality,—a 
scene which, furnishinginexhaustible 
matter for investigation, as a picture 
of the present state of the arts and 
the physical sciences, possessed a 
still deeper interest in reference to 
its influence upon the future desti- 
nies of civilization. 

And where shall we place limits 
to the influence of that operative 
power it has developed—that cre- 
ative genius, which may be loosely 
described as the imagination of the 
poet working with the implements 
of the mechanist? Who shall say 
to what extent, and in what forms, 
and for what new uses and, as yet, 
unknown ends, it may not hereafter 
enter into the business of life? 
What luminous and awakening rays 
it may not transmit into every nook 
and cranny of domestic intercourse, 
lifting even the poor and drudging 
classes up to a sense of pleasure in 
the beautiful, which has hitherto 
been the exclusive right of the rich, 
and not always rightly understood 
or fully appreciated even by them ? 
Why eats not these results ensue 
to the increase of goodness in the 
world, educated and drawn out into 
active expression through the culti- 
vation of the popular taste? Why 
should shape and colour, and the 
allegorical types of moral truths 
—the myths of the artist, with a 
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suggestive wisdom hidden under 
them, be the exclusive property of 
the museum or the palace? Is there 
any reason, founded in the nature of 
man, or of his social institutions, 
why these elevating appeals to the 
capacity of reflection and enjoyment 
should not be cheapened and dif- 
fused? There is no revolutiona 
spirit in them, except that which 
aims at substituting refinement 
for barbarism, of shedding a grace 
upon utility, and of making the 
noblest discoveries of science sub- 
servient to the common wants of 
mankind. It is by encouraging such 
revolutions as these that revolutions 
of another kind are to be averted. 
As there is nothing beautiful in 
nature—even to the lily of the field 
—that is without its use, 80 
there is nothing useful in art that 
may not, and ought not to have its 
beauty. Utility is the essential con- 
sideration ; but utility becomes more 
useful by having a charm of form or 
tint, a touch of beauty of some sort, 
superadded to it, which shall enable it 
to address the fancy or please the eye, 
at the same moment that it supplies 
a necessity. Ornament for orna- 
ment’s sake is not only a superfluity, 
but an offence and a waste, like 
Inigo Jones’s columns on the facade 
at Whitehall, standing on nothing, 
with nothing to support, and having 
no more actual business there, either 
for strength or embellishment, than 
if they were mounted on the roof; 
but ornament that goes to the illus- 
tration of its object, that has a 
proper purpose and a poetical pre- 
text, belongs as inherently to the 
form it embellishes as the perfume 
to the flower. The principle may 
be stated in still fewer words :—that 
there should be nothing ornamental 
that is not also useful, and nothing 
useful that should not be also orna- 
mental. Such principles were taught 
and exemplified by the Great Exhibi- 
tion of Eighteen Hundred and Fifty- 
one, in which, from the meanest to 
the most elaborate productions, we 
saw beauty and utility united in ex- 
quisite and perfect combination. 
We English are not the teachers 
of the world in this particular, al- 
though we adopt hints with greater 
facility than other countries, and 
carry them into execution with 
greater success than their authors. 
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Our supremacy lies in our manipu- 
lation and practical skill, and in our 
obstinacy on the side of the solid 
and enduring—an excellent thing in 
itself, especially when it comes to 
be tempered {as it will now in- 
evitably be) by a feeling of the 
beautiful. This feeling is not, per- 
haps, universal with us. We are 
too much occupied with the real to 
have much time for cultivating the 
ideal, and are too much Soomaali with 
taxes and hard work, and the daily 
pressure upon our brains and hands, 
to be able to set a true value upon 
the pleasures of imagination. We 
rarely enter into the region that lies 
beyond the horse-in-the-mill circuit 
in which we are engaged. We want 
leisure for the play of fancy. It is 
as much as we can do to make both 
ends meet; and the bulk of our people, 
living from hand to mouth, or at the 
best, scraping up a little saving by 
extra toil, have neither the inclina- 
tion nor the opportunity for specu- 
lative holidays. The enchantments 
of the Crystal Palace have not been 
lost upon them, for all that, There 
they have seen how easily the horny 
hand may be made the minister of 
grace and refinement, without for- 
feiting a fraction of its cunning; 
and already our manufactures have 
passed into a state of transition, the 
issues of which will show the im- 
mense advantages we have derived, 
above all competitors, from an Exhi- 
bition which was at first looked upon 
by some amongst us with distrust 
and apprehension. We now see 
thatsuchapprehensions were ground- 
less. Whatever can be accomplished 
elsewhere in the way of art-industry 
can be done better, and improved 
upon, in England. Our means are 
greater, our enterprise and activity 
are of wider reach than any of our 
competitors abroad can bring into the 
field against us. Our manutacturing 
power is unrivalled, even groaning 
as it is under the weight of burthens 
that would crush out the vital energy 
of any other country under the sun. 
Why should we not have a little 
cheap luxury in our houses—not the 
luxury of comforts, for that we have 
—but the luxury of classical outlines 
and cheerful colours, as well as the 
Italians and the French P 

We have been hitherto too much 
inclined to regard these things as 
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mere frippery and tinsel, shutting 
ourselves up grandly in our material 
superiority, as the one thing to be 
thought of. We have erred in that 
extreme quite as egregiously as the 
French, running into all manner of 
fantastical absurdities in the chase 
after novelty, err in the other. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the 
genius of the people, or the climate 
of England, is opposed to the culti- 
vation of a taste for the beautiful. 
No people or climate are antagonistic 
to nature, which is full of beauty. 
And it is an obvious fallacy to 
assume that perfection of workman- 
ship, in reference to objects of daily 
use, is either incompatible with, or 
likely to be endangered by, the de- 
sire to combine it with artistic treat- 
ment. We have the best examples 
on our side of the argument in the 
works of creation, which having each 
and all their indispensable uses in 
the great scheme and machinery of 
the universe, present an infinite 
variety of loveliness, from the blade 
of grass that feeds the sheep, to the 
moon and stars that supply us with 
light. 

Why should our fogs and damps, 
our wet air and bleak winds, render 
us insensible to graceful forms? It 
is no reason, because we cannot grow 
oranges and pomegranates in our 
gardens, as lon do in Spain and 
Lombardy, that we should not have 
compensation in pleasant shapes and 
hues of things in our houses. We 
have this sort of pleasure every time 
we go out of doors, in the trees and 
waterfalls, the bright verdure, the 
clouds, the mountains, the sunshine 
—why should we not have it in arti- 
ficial suggestions in-doors? The 
pleasure which makes us cheerful, 
which turns our thoughts into 
agreeable channels, and which, being 
ever around us, acts upon our spirits 
and our healthy feelings like a buoy- 
ant and elastic atmosphere, is, in 
itself, an utility of the highest kind. 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 


says the poet, and the poet is 
wise in his generation, and in his 
wisdom would make a poet-artist of 
the mechanic, who has the power of 
beautifying the most common-place 
article to which he applies his skill. 
We would have everything in a 
house touched by the divining-rod of 
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the poet. Your inkstand, instead 
of being a literal glass bottle, or a 
fine piece of or-molu or bronze, sig- 
nificant of nothing but costliness, 
without the utterance of a single 
intelligible idea, might be fashioned 
to represent a fountain, with a Muse 
inspiring its flow; your goblets 
might bubble over amongst hop- 
leaves and stems of blossoms; your 
decanters might be composed of 
transparent vines, clustering in wild 
confusion, or drooping over trellis- 
work, as you see them in the 
sunny south; your beli-ropes, that 
carry more messages than the electric 
wire, might be converted into hang- 
ing garlands ; your water-jugs might 
be made to flatter the palate with 
their look of coolness, snow creaming 
ever the edges, and harts drinking 
at brooks in the shadows down the 
sides ; lively colours, tastefully toned 
and harmonized, might be scattered 
over your rooms, under a thousand 
pretences of necessity; your furni- 
ture might imitate the purposes of 
repose and convenience for which it 
is designed, by a multitude of simple 
devices ; and in every article fami- 
har to your hand, the forms of a 
classical antiquity, which always 
possessed the charm of innate grace, 
elicacy, and refinement, might be 
successfully revived, to the total 
prohibition of all clumsiness and 
ugliness. There is no need that 
anything should be clumsy or ugly. 
The earthen vessel is as capable of 
being moulded into a shape that 
will gratify the sight as metal or 
stone. Let us have the advantage 
of this adaptability. Above all, let 
the poor have the advantage of so 
mexpensive a mode of educating 
their faculties. It will yield them 
something over and above hard 
living and drudging in their cottages 
and hovels—something to take their 
eyes with a new delight, and to 
give them a daily interest in objects, 
which, even without investigation, 
and merely upon the surface, must 
improve their tastes, and, in that 
direction, ameliorate their condi- 
tion. 

What is called art-manufacture is 
not new to us; but it has hitherto 
been tried only as an experiment, 
and carried out in a dilettante spirit, 
which excluded it from general 
adoption. The Exhibition, which 
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has disclosed so many unexpected 
ways of cheapening and employing 
it, will help to bring it down to 
the level of our — expendi- 
ture, and thus gradually extend 
its introduction to common use. 
Having once seen how easily beauty 
and economy may be soled, we are 
not likely to content ourselves with 
deformity, even if it be a shade 
cheaper ; and commercial enterprise, 
vo in its foresight, will discern its 
customers afar off, and hasten to 
supply them. Fortunately, there is 
no great risk that our taste will be 
too much pampered or vitiated in the 
long run. We are always restrained 
in the adoption of novelties by pru- 
dential considerations and a pre- 
eminently sober judgment. Our 
people have a strong aversion to 
gew-gaws. They are not to be im- 
yosed upon by tinfoil and spangles. 
Things that easily tarnish and go to 
bits are not suited to our calculating 
meridian. ‘There must be a capa- 
bility of wear and tear in them, as 
well as attractiveness in the design. 
Our workmanship, therefore, in these 
matters, as in most others, is likely 
to excel our rivals, and to keep its 
own, at least in the home market. 
When we set about any production, 
the hint of which we have borrowed 
from abroad, we invariably improve 
upon the original; and either by 
superior material, or superior craft 
in the handling, or by the addition 
of some fresh ingenuity in its fabri- 
cation, we contrive to bring out an 
article which, although it may be a 
little dearer at first, is found to be 
the cheapest in the end, and is sure 
to have the preference over the 
prettier but frailer fantastical art- 
work of the German and French 
bazaars. 

Turning from the draped stalls and 
collected treasures of the World’s 
Fair to the crush of the millions who 
thronged its picturesque avenues, 
we are led to the consideration of 
the order and decorum that reigned 
throughout over the largest congre- 
gation of sightseers that was ever 
brought together. In that aspect 
it presents some points of interest 
which appear to us not to have 
made a suflicient impression upon 
the public mind. Yet no cireum- 
stance connected with the ‘ getting 
up’ and management of the affair is 
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more remarkable than the conduct 
of the people. It is not to be dis- 
guised, that a feeling of alarm existed 
to a considerable extent while the 
preparations for the Exhibition were 
in progress. No man could clearly 
see his way out of the difficulties 
that surrounded the undertaking, 
and that seemed to increase the 
more he examined it. Regarded in 
the most favourable aspect, it was 
at best a leap in the dark. Many 
persons—artists, manufacturers, and 
men of science — whose judgment 
was entitled to respect, predicted 
that it would turn out a humiliating 
failure. As the time drew near for 
the opening, this apprehension gave 
way to others of a graver kind. The 
novelty and vastness of the place, 
and the feverish curiosity it excited, 
naturally enough produced an un- 
easiness which nothing could allay 
but the practical test of the ade- 
quacy of the safeguards adopted. 
London was to be overrun, sacked, 
and pillaged. How were the hordes 
of invaders to be lodged and fed? 
Then, again, was it quite sure that 
the Exhibition would open? Up to 
the last hour, there was nothing but 
an uproar of hammers and saws, 
and wagons loading and unloading 
at every entrance, and the litter and 
confusion filled the most sanguine 
friends of the project with dismay. 
It was apprehended, too, that as a 
variety of contingencies might be 
expected to arise, for which no 
human foresight could make pro- 
vision, the arrangements and regu- 
lations must, unavoidably, undergo 
frequent modifications, which would 
be productive of serious derange- 
ment and disorder. There were 
terrifying anticipations, also, of 
wholesale depredations to be com- 
mitted by trained bands of chevaliers 
@industrie, who were to congregate 
here from all parts of Europe; and 
it was confidently believed that the 
olitical exiles, socialists, and Red 
epublicans, who had been cast up 
out of the convulsions of their own 
countries to mature their plots and 
conspiracies on other shores, would 
establish a rendezvous in the Crystal 
Palace, for the purpose of preparing a 
tremendous demonstration that was 
to make the world reel in its orbit. 
Never were fears or prophecies 
more satisfactorily set at rest by the 
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event. The Exhibition opened, with- 
out a solitary contretemps, at the 
exact hour appointed. The rules 
and regulations laid down for its 
control, in the first instance, were 
never altered or deviated from. Had 
the Commissioners been occupied all 
their lives in the management of 
colossal fétes, they could not have 
provided more sagaciously for all 
possible emergencies. The political 
disturbers, the heroes of barricades, 
and inventors of new constitutions, 
did not even show; and for all that 
the tens of thousands of visitors 
knew to the contrary by any out- 
ward manifestation, the metropolis 
did not house an individual malcon- 
tent, native or foreign. We escaped, 
too, all the horrors of other kinds 
that had been predicted for us. 
London was not eaten up; the 
Thames was not set on fire; and, 
except that the streets were full of 
people, there were no particular 
symptoms abroad from which so 
small an inconvenience as a drunken 
fray could be apprehended. <As to 
the Exhibition itself, nothing could 
exceed the provoking quietness of 
the interior—except the excellent 
humour of the myriads outside, who 
came, like the waves of the sea, 
ebbing and flowing over the park and 
the adjacent highways. And, more 
wonderful still, pockets and purses, 
reticules and hand-baskets, hand- 
kerchiefs and watches, were as safe 
as if they had been left at home 
under lock and key. Not a single 
disturbance, that deserves to be 
remembered, marred the perfect 
enjoyment and tranquillity of that 
memorable scene. The police-offices 
had absolutely less to do than usual. 
Not even a casualty, such as is 
common to large assemblies in this 
country, occurred from first to last. 
There were fewer accidents and 
riots than we experience from a 
crush at one of the theatres. And 
the peace was thus kept by a hand- 
ful of policemen, who found their 
duties on this occasion a sinecure, in 
comparison with the onerous work 
they are exposed to by a masquerade 
at Drury-lane, or the belligerent 
hilarity of Boxing-night at one of 
the minors. We are wrong, per- 
haps, in saying that the peace was 
kept by the constables; it was, in 
reality, kept by the people them- 
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selves, who discharged their func- 
tions as hosts to the Congress of 
Industries with a geniality and self- 
respect that reflect the highest 
credit on the national character. 
The urbanity and earnest cor- 
diality which pervaded the great 
gathering become the more deserv- 
ing of honourable record, when we 
reflect on the miscellaneous nature 
of the multitude of which it was 
composed. Here were nearly all 
the tongues of the world struggling 
together for utterance ; all varieties 
of costumes and manners jostling 
each other in the narrow and 
crowded galleries and passages ; and 
out of this Babel of heterogeneous 
nationalities, the very shock and 
strangeness of which might have 
been expected, under the most 
civilizing auspices, to have led to 
misapprehension and disorder, we 
are not aware that a single misun- 
derstanding or personal disagree- 
ment interrupted the common enjoy- 
ment. That no such results ensued, 
may be referred, we sincerely believe, 
to the influence of the English cha- 
racter, and the confidence inspired 
amongst foreigners by the rational 
freedom and security of our institu- 
tions. We do not mean to assert that 
in no other country would such an ex- 
eriment have passed off with a simi- 
ar success; but we are justified in 
assuming it as a proof of the ascen- 
dancy in this country of law and 
common sense over the passions, 
jealousies, and tendency to excite- 
ment, which are inseparable from 
the collection of great multitudes of 
people. We may go further than 
this, and ask—Is there any other 
country in Europe, in which such 
an experiment could be ventured 
upon at this moment with safety ? Is 
there any other country in which the 
government could calculate so se- 
curely upon the support of the 
masses ; and in which the preserva- 
tion of order could be entrusted 
with such certainty of a faithful re- 
sponse to the body of the people at 
large? A few printed regulations 
posted on the walls, and no greater 
employment of the civil foree than 
was indispensably necessary to keep 
the approaches clear, were found 
sufficient for all purposes. The 
strangers who came amongst us on 
that occasion, for the first time, 
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must have been struck by the ab- 
sence of military display. Neither 
sabre nor bayonet glittered in their 
eyes. <A constable’s staff was the 
only weapon that made its appear- 
ance, and when it did, it was more 
for ceremony than use. We, who 
are accustomed to these pacific de- 
monstrations, and who never require 
the presence of a soldier to enforce 
respect for the law, and who, never- 
shales, enjoy a freer expression of 
opinion in public and private, in our 
newspapers and lecture-rooms, than 
any other nation in the universe, 
whose coffee-houses and taverns are 
never beset by spies, or broken in 
upon by armed mercenaries, whose 
hearths are sacred, and to whom 
political arrests, without ample jus- 
tification and open trial, are utterly 
unknown—we see nothing very sur- 
prising in all this; but we are mis- 
taken if it did not make an impres- 
sion, not to be easily effaced, on the 
minds of our visitors. Some of 
them have had unexpected opportu- 
nities since their return home, of 
forming comparisons between the 
wractical liberty which is protected 
/ the allegiance of a people to laws 
of their own making, and that theo- 
retical liberty which looks so daz- 
zling upon paper, but which perishes 
the moment it is attempted to be 
ut into action, leaving nothing 
behind but anarchy and despotism. 

In looking back, however, upon 
the prominent features of the year, 
we discover other incidents upon 
which we cannot congratulate our- 
selves quite so complacently. The 
serenity of the population on great 
public occasions, oilers a strange and 
painful contrast to the inexplicable 
increase which has latterly taken 
place in crimes of the most revolt- 
ing and savage nature. We are 
not in possession of the requisite 
statistics to enable us to speak with 
accuracy upon this subject; nor 
can we venture to speculate as to 
the ratio in which such crimes have 
advanced within the last twelve 
months upon the returns of former 
years. But, that they have made 
a fearful advance we have no hesi- 
tation in asserting from evidence 
which admits of no reasonable 
doubt. The criminal statistics of 
Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-one 
may not, upon the whole, exceed 
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the ordinary average; we have no 
means of ascertaining that fact. 
But, in certain directions, offences 
have multiplied upon us which have 
seldom been exceeded for heart- 
lessness and depravity. The do- 
mestic life of England has always 
been distinguished by its purity 
and high moral tone. In no coun- 
try are the household affections 
cherished with more ardour—or 
relations of society and the sexes 
held in more earnest respect. We 
are even in the habit of considering 
ourselves in our domestic character 
as a model for imitation, and of 
reckoning, amongst the rest of our 
virtues, that we are the best hus- 
bands, the best guardians of youth, 
and the most exemplary and pro- 
vident parents in the world. This 
boast, even if it be a vain exagge- 
ration of our merits, is at least in 
some sort a proof of the value we 
attach to those attributes, since it 
shows how desirous we are to be 
thought to possess them. How then 
does it happen that scarcely a day 
passes in which our daily journals do 
not record a case of appalling cruelty 
and brutal ferocity, happening some- 
where in the crowded dens of towns, 
or filling peaceful villages and rural 
districts with horror and alarm P 
We do not allude to burglaries and 
acts of violence in the public streets 
or lonely by-roads. These are the 
inevitable consequences of the vices 
that are engendered by want, and 
suffering, and lack of employment. 
The crimes to which we refer are of 
a different order, and cannot be 
traced to the physical destitution of 
the people. 

It is easy enough to comprehend 
the lamentable violations of law 
to which men are driven by starva- 
tion, or by the demoralizing influ- 
ence of political agitation ; but we 
cannot find in any of these causes 
a solution of that atrocious spirit 
which tempts monsters in the shape 
of men into the commission of 
barbarities on their own hearths, 
from which our common humanity 
instinctively recoils. When the 
murderer selects the objects of his 
demoniacal revenge from the classes 
by whom he supposes himself to be 
oppressed — when the robber, in a 
state of mental perturbation, with 
the terrors of discovery and punish- 
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ment before him, slays the strug- 
ling victim in the dark, there is a 
om of dismal human passion in his 
guilt, which is at least intelligible ; 
but what shall be said of the 
wretched criminal who wreaks his 
fiendish rage upon the helpless 
beings who are clustered about him 
—to whom he is bound by the most 
sacred obligations—who have shared 
in his miseries and privations, minis- 
tered to his wants, and cheered him in 
~his sorrows—who have incurred, for 
his sake, the contumely and loath- 
ing of the world—and who are en- 
titled, by every claim of nature and 
circumstance, to his tenderness and 
protection ? 

Isolated instances of pure savagery 
happen in all countries ; but, until 
recently, we have never known the 
criminal records of England to be 
darkened, day after day, by an ap- 
palling succession of horrors, happily 
of rare occurrence amongst us, and 
which can be accounted for only on 
the ground of that infatuation which 
great crimes are said to exercise 
over the imagination of the ignorant 
and depraved. The affair of Madame 
Lafarge in France, accompanied by 
a variety of melodramatic accesso- 
ries, and linked with a story of 
ghastly sentimentality, produced 
numerous pitiful imitations. In a 
country where the mariage de con- 
venance is productive of domestic 
conditions frequently at war with 
the natural atfections, and where 
social morals and marital rights 
are held in not much higher re- 
spect than as affording materials 
for the comedies of Scribe and the 
novels of Balzac and George Sand, 
it was not surprising that the slow 

oisoning of husbands, under simi- 
le romantic provocation, should 
have acquired a temporary popu- 
larity. But we have no such ex- 
cuses to make to ourselves here in 
England, where the foundations of 
society are laid deeply in religious 
convictions, and a man’s house is no 
less the ‘castle’ of civil liberty than 
the temple of the domestic virtues. 
The crimes to which we have alluded 
are, therefore, the more strange, 
because they not only do not spring 
from any vice or infidelity inherent 
to the constitution of our society, 
but are notoriously alien to the 


character, habits, and feelings of the 
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whole community. Every element 
and attribute of our nationality cries 
aloud against acts of unmanly bru- 
talit y perpetrated upon women and 
children; and in such deeds do these 
outrages for the most part consist. 
One day we read of a savage 
coming home drunk at night, and 
deliberately, or, as the case may be, 
in an access of uncontrollable fury, 
beating out his wife’s brains, kick- 
ing her to death, and flinging her 
out of the window. Sometimes the 
victim is a miserable woman, who 
has clung to her brutal tyrant 
through years of ill-treatment, 
trusting to his manhood, with no 
hope but in the depth of his charity, 
faithless to herself, but faithful to 
him, yet who has failed to propitiate 
his mercy or his confidence, and is 
at last butchered in a fit of jealousy, 
or in lack of more drink, which she 
has not the means of supplying. 
Another time it is a case of infanti- 
cide, committed under circumstances 
of incredible ferocity. An infant of 
three years old was slaughtered a 
few weeks ago by a monster who, 
not having sufficiently satisfied his 
frenzy by dragging it out of its 
cradle, and beating its head against 
the floor, repeated the horrible act 
several times during the night, 
until its cries were stilled in death. 
More recently, in a remote part of the 
country, an old man and a servant 
who lived with him, were discovered 
crouching together over a blazing 
fire, in which they were destroying 
the offspring of their mutual guilt, 
to avert the lesser shame and igno- 
miny of its detection! An alarming 
number of instances of this nature— 
of lusts and ferocious passions 
wreaked upon confiding and defence- 
less objects—have been brought to 
light by the newspapers during the 
last few months. Some of the perpe- 
trators of them have been consigned 
to justice ; others yet await their trial 
and punishment. When we read of 
these things, we ask—Is it in moral 
England they have occurred? Is 
it true that we are in that debased 
condition depicted so forcibly by 
Mr. Laing as existing in Sweden, 
where, with the most perfect system 
of education pervading all ranks, and 
under an exterior of the most formal 
decorum, with the strictest outward 
conformity to all the observances of 
church-going and religious ceremo- 
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nials, the darkest depravity is prac- 
tised in secret, of which such crimi- 
nalities as these are only the cases 
that have been found out ? 
Happily, we can answer that 
question in the negative. There is 
little concealed or varnished over 
by a gloss of sanctity in the outward 
life of this country. The English 
character, with all its faults and 
blemishes, is patent to the whole 
world. The peasant and the artisan 
—under the pressure of the worst 
circumstances—are open and manly, 
and when they fall into guilty 
courses, they do not superadd to 
the rest of their vices any shamming 
of virtueand morality. That sort 
of masked villany is exclusively 
confined to the chaunters, thimble- 
riggers, dog-stealers, horse-jockeys, 
and other professional rogues. The 
thorough English housebreaker and 
footpad, who sometimes becomes a 
murderer in a moment of nervous 
alarm or ruthless desperation, is at 
least a bold and formidable scoun- 
drel, who carries his evil passions 
lainly advertised on his Socilion 
am scowling eyes, and dogged 
mouth, whose lounging and skulking 
walk gives you fair notice of his 
qualities, and whom you would in- 
stinctively avoid, if you happened 
to meet him on a lonely road. The 
atrocities of which we are speaking, 
and which have been so fearfully 
numerous in the last quarter of the 
expired year, are exceptional exam- 
ples of a ferocious spirit as alien to 
the feelings of the lower orders 
themselves as it is to the more re- 
fined and humane. The best proof 
of the abhorrence in which even the 
street idlers of the populations of 
the towns hold such crimes is the 
indignation they vent openly against 
the criminals. It frequently hap- 
pens that the police are compelled to 
convey culprits of this description by 
stealth to prison, in order to avoid the 
summary vengeance of the mob, who, 
in this mode at all events, are eager 
to show that they do not sympathize 
with them, and who, if they were 
permitted, would be only too glad to 
take the law into their own hands. 
Lord Shaftesbury has touched the 
spring of these revolting offences, 
when he traces them to the inordi- 
nate use of ardent spirits. The gin- 
palace is the Court of the demon 
that raises up these unnatural lusts 
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and ferocious jealousies and hatreds; 
the Elysée where all the sanguinar 
passions are awakened and inflamed, 
which are afterwards to find their 
issues in the blood of women and 
children at home. A fit of im- 
toxication acting upon the shattered 
system of a man, weak in mind and 
body from continued privation, and 
who, perhaps, has nursed darkly in 
his heart, right or wrong, a feeling 
of bitterness and revenge against 
his fellow-men, is, in reality, for the 
time, a fit of insanity—although, 
seeing how it is produced, and how 
it may be avoided, we dare not treat 
it so in our adjudication of its re- 
sponsibility. If this be true in 
incidental cases, how much more 
fiercely and dangerously must these 
moods of violence operate on men 
who have constantly fed their evil 
dispositions by a Ae course of 
similar indulgences, and whose 
moral faculties are perverted and 
destroyed by the bital influence 
of stimulants which cloud their 
reason, enfeeble their resolutions 
for good, and render them at last 
unable to take their place in the 
honest labour of the day-light world ? 
The physical elasticity and strength 
first give way; the muscles become 
flaccid and powerless; the head, 
reeling with giddiness, settles into a 
condition of permanent confusion 
and incapacity ; then the moral per- 
ceptions fail, and all the relations 
and responsibilities of life become 
changed and distorted; the affec- 
tions no longer exercise their healthy 
sway ; indifference and then despair 
set in; and so, step by step, sinking 
lower and lower in the social scale, 
and losing all interest in the ties and 
objects that surround him, the 
wretched and isolated man becomes 
the prey of morbid sensations and 
demoniacal suggestions, which finally 
convert him into a monster, who ter- 
minates his miserable career by an 
act as abhorrent to his original na- 
ture as it is to our common humanity. 
This is a very old story ; but it is 
not theless grieyous on that account. 
We are far from thinking that the 
evil is to be remedied by temperance 
societies. Tea and toast, dreary 
ane. stuffed with the tritest and 
sleepiest commonplaces, finishing 
with a rantipole dance or a ragged 
concert, will not go a great way to- 
wards lifting up the poor out of 
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the temptations of their Elysée. 
Wholesome beer is not to be thus 
banished from the dietary of the 
hard-working labourer, who is as 
much entitled to his comforts as the 
squire, and stands much more in 
need of them. The task of regene- 
ration must be addressed to the 
common-sense and material interests 
of the lower classes; we must not 
try to make martyrs of them to ab- 
stract principles ; we must not, for 
the sake of endeavouring to realize 
a community of water-drinkers, leap 
over all intervening encouragements 
to temperance in the improvement 
of their dwellings, in the cheapening 
of the necessaries of life, in sound 
and accessible education, and in cul- 
tivating on all sides an active and 
practical sympathy in their welfare. 
Lhe question, in all its bearings, is 
erfectly well understood by the 
ower Ties themselves. They are 
already awakened to a clear sense 
of their situation, and of the helps 
and hindrances of all sorts that are 
in their path; but the power is not 
altogether in their own hands by 
which the moral elevation we desi- 
derate is to be brought about. The 
views recently promulgated by 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Earl of 
Carlisle contain the elements of all 
that is needful to be known or done 
on behalf of the labouring masses ; 
and when the middle and upper 
grades of society shall have entered 
more generally and cordially into 
the good “a we may look for a 
purer atmosphere in places at pre- 
sent fetid and corrupt from neglect 
and penury. Hitherto there have 
been misapprehensions and un- 
founded distrusts on both sides. 
The poor have been too much in- 
clined to regard the rich as callous 
to their sufferings ; while the rich 
have not had enough of faith in the 
willingness of the poor to accept 
their sympathy, ni profit by their 
kindly offices. These errors are 
wearing out. A juster feeling is 
growing up; and if we can only 
diminish the influence of the gin- 
valaces, not by shutting them up, or 
. attempting to substitute weak tea 
for strong liquors, but by giving the 
frequenters of these establishments 
more temptations for cultivating the 
rovident enjoyments of home, than 
or going out to seek wasteful excite- 
ments abroad, we may calculate upon 
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a considerable reduction of the crimes 
that have of late so heavily disgraced 
our calendar. 

We find that we have uncon- 
sciously dropped into a vein of 
seriousness which we certainly never 
contemplated at starting. But the 
year is as full of varieties as an 
April day ; and if we are to indulge 
in the sunshine, we must take our 
chance for a little squall of rain 
and clouds. There are other matters 
besides our criminal statistics to 
gossip about, and which ought not 
to be forgotten in a valedictor 
rhapsody. For instance, the acqui- 
sition we have made in political 
wisdom under the professor who 
paid us a flying visit the other day 
on his way to America. We have 
hived up one of his phrases as a 
word and an idea for the next edition 
of the English dictionary — the 
‘solidarity of the peoples!’ The 
lectures we have listened to upon 
that phrase—luminous in treatment, 
and in all conscience full enough in 
bulk—ought to have made its mean- 
ing clear; but, we confess, the more 
we haveendeavouredtounderstand it, 
the more opaque it has become to us. 
At first, we ‘thought we had a glim- 
mer of light—but it was only a stray 
ignis-fatuus that danced before us 
in the eloquence of Kossuth, and 
now it is pitech-dark again. Nobody 
should rejoice more than we should 
in the ‘solidarity’ of the ‘ peoples,’ 
if ‘solidarity’ mean good feeding. 
We know that there is ‘solidarity’ 
in beef and mutton—the only de- 
scription of ‘solidarity’ our ‘ people’ 
are likely to care much about looking 
after in their intercourse with other 
‘peoples ;’ but we are afraid that 
patriotism on the continent is of too 
transcendental a nature to descend 
to such gross considerations. It 
does not aim at achieving ‘ solidarity’ 
in the way of supplying its ‘ peoples’ 
with the means of growing lusty and 
strong; but, on the contrary, takes 
the most efficient methods of keeping 
them as nearly as possible to starva- 
tion point, on of cutting them off in 
the a of their lean enthusiasm. 
Now this it is that puzzles us. The 
English ‘people’ have no reliance 
upon political principles that have 
an inevitable tendency towards short 
commons; they will not put their 
trust ina ‘solidarity’ that threatens, 
by a mysterious contradiction in 
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terms and consequences, to reduce 
themto a condition of physical emaci- 
ation; and however highly other 
‘ peoples’ may think of it, the blouses 
and bourgeoisie of this country are b 
no means inclined to fraternize wit 
any race of heroes, be they never so 
grand in their devotion to free insti- 
tutions, who carry their notions of 
freedom to that perilous extremity. 
The word, nevertheless, may be en- 
grafted upon our vocabulary as a 
new word, meaning exactly the con- 
trary of what it apparently expresses; 
just as a gibbet was hailed by the 
shipwrecked traveller as an evidence 
that he had been cast upon a land of 
civilization. 

Amongst the legacies bequeathed 
to us by the past year, for which we 
have rather more reason to be thank- 
ful, is the reduction in the fares of 
the omnibuses that run through the 
arteries of our metropolis, to be fol- 
lowed, as no doubt it will be, by a 
similar reduction in the fares of all 
other local conveyances all over the 
kingdom. This matter may seem 
too petty for special record. The 
reader who entertains this opinion, 
and who, probably, never was in an 
omnibus in his life, may be assured 
that he is mistaken. One of the 
great agents of civilization by which 
the Romans confirmed and preserved 
their world-wide conquests, was the 
art of road-making, in which, as 
many of their remaims which survive 
to the present day attest, they pre- 
eminently excelled. Of what use 
would roads be if there were not 
carriages to traverse them? And of 
what avail would carriages be if the 
public at large were to be excluded 
from making use of them by exor- 
bitant charges? We will not argue 
the point; but take it for granted 
that everybody must see as plainly 
as we do, the infinite advantages 
that must arise from the inaugura- 
tion of an extensive system of cheap 
conveyances. 

The honour of having invented 
the omnibus is due to M. Baudry, a 
native of Nantes. The first ommibus 
that everran made its appearance in 
thestreetsof thatcity in the year 1826; 
and in the short space of time that has 
since intervened, the manufacture 
of that most convenient of popular 
vehicles has extended to all parts of 
the world. Even in the sandy envi- 
rons of Cairo you are whisked to 
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our hotel in an oriental omnibus. 

Ve note these facts out of a par- 
tiality we have for this cosmopolitan 
carriage, whose practical utility can- 
not be overrated; and because we 
entertain a suspicion that the class 
of employés connected with its work- 
ing are not properly appreciated by 
the travelling public. 

We do not mean to deny that 
the conductors and drivers fre- 
quently assume too much licence in 
their use of the vernacular. The 
havea gift of speech sometimeswhich 
we would willingly dispense with. 
They attirethemselves occasionally in 
a fashion that inspires an involuntary 
disrelish for their society, and makes 
impressionable people suspect that 
they are no better than they should 
be. But it ought to be remembered, 
that the kind of life they lead is 
totally different from that of the rest 
of the world. They are in the open 
air in all weathers, from morning till 
night; they have only some four or 
five hours for sleep; hardly any time 
to snatch their broken meals, which, 
in some cases, they are compelled to 
despatch on the road; and as to 
leisure for cultivating ameliorating 
tendernesses in the society of their 
wives and children (incumbrances 
which mostof them seem to takeupon 
them by way of establishing a sha- 
dowy point of contact with humanity, 
from which they are otherwisecut off) 
alas! there is no such sweetness in 
their cup. These peculiarities of their 
state ought to be taken into consi- 
deration ; and it should not be for- 
gotten, moreover, that they are 
thrown into daily collision with a 
greater variety of crabbed and over- 
bearing tempers, and encounter more 
perplexing varieties of social idiosyn- 
crasies, than any other class of 
officials extant. Making reason- 
able allowance, therefore, for their 
scanty opportunities of picking up 
personal amenities, and the sore 
temptations and provocations to 
which they are exposed in the oppo- 
site direction, we think they are 
fairly entitled toa larger measure of 
toleration than they usually re- 
ceive. 

We have studied these people a 
little, and know them as well as the 
are likely to be known out of their 
own special knots and fraternities ; 
and the reader who cares to philoso- 
phize for five minutes over the cha- 
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racter of this section of our street 
notabilities, shall have some of the 
results of our investigations. 

They used to have a club or asso- 
ciation somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Post-office, where they 
entered into subscriptions for com- 
mon purposes, such as the payment 
of fines incurred for racing and 
other violations of the law, to which 
their calling rendered them amen- 
able. But that club is either broken 
up, or hangs very loosely together. 
The rivalries of masters rendered it 
impossible to preserve an interest 
in common amongst the servants, 
whose fidelity to their individual 
employers is one of the singular 
traits that mark out this class of 
servants from all others. There 
have been combinations of masters 
against the public, and even against 
their own men: but we never heard 
of a combination of the omnibus 
men against the omnibus proprietors. 
They always support their own 
masters against the field. In their 
allegiance to this principle, many of 
them haverun great risks, and under- 
gone severe punishments. 

The hardship of their lives, and 
the variety of accidents and ailments 
to which they are continually ex- 
posed, formed the subject of a con- 
fidential revelation with which we 
were once favoured, on a night 
journey, by a coachman, muffled up 
to the eyes, who spoke to us in a 
hoarse voice, through a thick com- 
forter. The man had a face spotted 
over by wind and rough weather, 
yet not wanting in a certain kindli- 
ness of expression, which kindled up 
when he found anybody to whom he 
could ‘ unburthen’ his thoughts. We 
shall see something of their lives in 
this colloquy. 

‘It’s all very well, sir,’ said he, 
‘in the summer time; but when 
winter comes—my eyes! then you 
begin to feel it. The way it comes 
upon me is in the rheumatiz all over. 
There isn’t as much of me as you 
could write your name on that 
doesn’t ache like fun; and it flies 
about in such a manner that you 
never can tell by no means where it 
is. I should like to know how the 
doctor would cure such a mortality 
as that. They never can doit. They 
may feel your pulse, and turn up the 
whites of their eyes, but it’s all gam- 
mon. You see, there are two or 
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three different kinds of that vicious 
complaint. There’s what they call 
the rheumatics, which runs through 
you like needles; but, lord love you! 
it’s nothing to the rheumatiz! W hy, 
I've had it so bad, that my arm has 
dropped down dead, and T could no 
more hold the reins than if I were 
a sucking babby. I put it all down 
to a wetting I got on the 6th of 
April last was a twelvemonth. It 
rained that day from morning till 
night. You see, our governor doesn’t 
allow us aprons, and we're obliged 
to get them ourselves. He is the 
only master on the road that doesn’t 
allow aprons. It’s very hard on us 
to be obliged to furnish ourselves, 
for I can get no kind of apron fit to 

ut over a gentleman less than 2/. 5s. 

hat’s as much as two weeks’ wages, 
and a day over. Well, in course, I 
had no apron, and I was wet clean 
through twice over, and the clothes 
dried on my back. It don’t stand 
to reason that that could be good for 
me, and so, as you might expect, the 
wet struck into me, and gave me a 
shivering; but I had no time to 
coddle up, and it got worse and 
worse, and then I got what they call 
a cold in the system, and it settled 
in my bones, and I've had the rheu- 
matiz off and on ever since.’ 

We suggested the use of Mackin- 
toshes, which produced some prac- 
tical remarks meat. 

‘I don’t think much of those Mack- 
intoshes ; they stop the perspiration. 
T had a brother once that was bor- 
dering on a decline, and he got one 
made to fit tight like a coat. He 
wore it a whole winter, and was laid 
up at last, and died; and the doctor 
said that he might have lived a little 
longer, only for the Mackintosh. He 
put it down to that; therefore, 
they're bad things for the constitu- 
tion.’ 

Upon the subject of horses, we 
derived the following suggestive in- 
formation :— 

: Horses are of all natures. Some 
on ’em shy wonderful at anything 
white. Ihad a horse once that was 
so frightened at an oyster-shell in 
Cc heapside, that she started all of 
one side, and knocked me right up 
against a hackney-coach, and T tun- 
bled the hackney-coachman into a 
fly, and sent the fly right smack into 
one of the grand windows. Now, 
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just look at this here mare on the 
near side. She’s a rare devil for 
cantering ; there now, off she goes— 
and the more I whip her, the more 
she canters. She has no sense, the 
beast, to canter in that manner in 
harness! But it’s no use; wet or 
dry, rain or shine, she will canter. 
She’s an ignorant beast, and there’s 
no teaching of her nohow.’ 

There is a sense of humour and a 
slang peculiar to these people, who, 
like the rest of the class from which 
they spring, are fond of personal 
jokes. On the great western road, 
a few years ago, there was an omni- 
bus cad who was familiarly known 
amongst his fellows under the so- 
briquet of ‘Shakspeare.’ Not being 
able to perceive any points of resem- 
blance oman the poet and the 
sallow youth who rejoiced in his 
name, we inquired why he was so 
called, and were informed that it 
was on account of his ‘ foolish antics.’ 
It seems that the fellow had a fund 
of ready humour and high spirits at 
his command, and was always spend- 
ing his money; and that constituted 
amongst them the popular idea of 
Shakspeare. 

There is a generic difference be- 
tween drivers and conductors. The 
latter, as a class, are younger, 
sprucer, livelier, and more knowing. 
Their direct and open intercourse 
with the passenger world impresses 
greater ¢ ‘aa and audacity upon 
their manners. They have also higher 
pretensions in other respects, being, 
in consequence of the responsibility 
of their situation, frequently selected 
from the families of the proprietors 
as spies upon the coachman, over 
whom they sometimes exercise an 
irritating sort of despotism, which 
keeps the man in a state of fret, 
and worry, and objurgation all day 
long. The conductor, no doubt, has 
much reason to plume himself upon 
the importance of his position ; the 
whole income of the omnibus passes 
through his hands without check or 
control; and to his mendacity and 
powers of face are confided the whole 
of that delicate diplomacy on the 
flags, which we observe when an un- 
protected female is contended for by 
two rival cads, and upon the success 
of which the income of the omnibus 
mainly depends. If the conductor 
be a liberal spirit, he shares a little 
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dividend with the driver at the end 
of the journey, keeping, of course, 
the lion’s share for himself, and, 
under the worst circumstances, con- 
trives out of his — money to 
pay the expenses of the day. 

The driver is usually a more sa- 
turnine person than the conductor ; 
a family man, who has had graver 
experiences in life, and who nurses 
continually in his ruminations, cu- 
riously intermixed with gall and 
pride, all the traditions that have 
descended to him concerning the 
dignity of the reins. The solitari- 
ness of his functions, compared with 
those of the conductor, throws him 
in upon himself, and engenders a 
variety of quaint and odd views of 
things in his mind, which he is fond 
of venting when he falls in witha 
willing listener. The subjects that 
chiefly occupy his attention are the 
incidents of the road, foreign po- 
lities, the maiming and shoeing of 
horses, taxation, magistrates’ deci- 
sions, the law of licences and badges, 
and the infamous conduct of the 
police in reference to omnibuses. 
Toes this last theme we were much 
enlightened by a sallow coachman on 
the Great Western road, notvery long 
ago. It was his cheval de bataille ; 
and the low and measured tone of 
voice in which he expressed his in- 
dignation against the police, aided 
by a certain gentility of style which 
he derived from the excessive maci- 
lence of his face and figure, gave a 
kind of weight and authority to his 
statements. He began with an illus- 
tration of police oppression. 

‘Just as I was a-going through 
Fleet-street, as it might be on this 
very spot, a feller came out right 
before the horses’ heads, and bid me 
stop. Well, I’m blessed if he didn’t 
take my number, and pull me up; 
and what d’ye suppose it was all 
for? Why, nothing in the world 
but because one of my brutes had a 
sore shoulder, emaciated like. I told 
him it were no business of mine ; for 
how could I say to the governor, I 
wouldn’t drive the beast? But it 
was no use. Them ’ere fellers have 
no feelings for the like of us; and 
so he fined me fifty bob and costs, 
and told me never to drive no animal 
of that kind no more. That’s what 
you call justice. How could I help 
the brute having a sore shoulder ?’ 
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Revelations of an Omnibus Driver. * = 


Enlarging upon the general sub- 
ject of police law, he went into 
further revelations :— 

‘They're a-going to put an end to 
all stoppages. They wont allow us 
to stop nowhere. I wonder what 
they'll do next. I suppose they'll 
make the hackneys keep moving as 
well as us. I don’t see the difference 
—doesn’t it stand to reason? I?fan 
omnibus aint allowed to stand, why 
should the jarvies? I dare say, now, 
they'll make all the cabs parade 
through the streets—what a fine 
sight that'll be of a wet day! And 
I'd like to know where you'd get a 
cab, if you wanted one in a hurry ? 
If there was no stand, you know, 
they might all be in a manner walk- 
ing their horses like fun half a mile 
off. They wont let us stop nowhere, 
except to take up and let down. 
What do they mean by that? 
Suppose I stop at the Cellar, 
and just run into the public, think- 
ing I’ve a fare inside, what could 
they do to me? Would they call 
that an obstruction? for, you see, 
it’s all of an obstruction they indict 
us for. I wish I could get a squint 
at the act to see what they 
mean by an obstruction. That's 
the point. You see, formerly 
they never could touch us long 
busses, by reason we weren’t under 
what you call the Metropolitan 
Act ; and when I jibed the sergeant 
with that, he said, ‘Young man, 
you're out ; it’s under the Police Act 
you're liable.’ There’s gibberish for 
you. Whocan tell what the Police 
Act is? The police can make any 
Act they like for themselves, and 
this Police Act is over the Metropo- 
litan Act, so that you're never safe. 
But some of the chaps will stop for 
all that, and try it on.’ 

Questioning him upon the subject 
of a club for meeting the expenses 
of these cases, he observed— 

‘Some people think we've a club 
amongst ourselves, and that all the 
damage is paid out of the subscrip- 
tions. Nosuchathing. That would 
never do. If that were the case, 
the industrious man would have no- 
thing to do but just to put his hand 
in his pocket everlasting to pay for 
the scamps. I know some of them 
chaps as would have a gallop when- 
ever it come into their heads, if they 
weren't to pay for it out of their 
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ewn earnings. All they'd say would 
be—‘ Now, then—here’s for twenty 
shillings’ worth !’ and let fly like 
mad in a hand gallop: ‘ the club ‘ll 
pay.’ But when they have to pay 
themselves, it makes them crafty. 
No, sir, the club wouldn’t do for the 
old ‘uns.’ 

Of the operation of the Police 
Act—which he seemed to con- 
sider a piece of volunteer and 
entirely irresponsible legislation 
—he ibd some curious par- 
ticulars. 

‘ As for them police, the way of it 
is, they haul you up, take off your 
badge, and keep it as long as they 
like, without giving you no manner 
of satisfaction. We never know 
what it’s about by no means; and 
though I might be, in a manner, as 
innocent as the unborn babe, I can’t 
help myself, nor nobody for me. Yet 
this is what they call a free country. 
And them badges—of what use is 
them badges? Now, here it is but- 
toned up under my coat—who’s to 
know whether I have it on or no? 
And if they did, what’s the good? 
No man was ever a better man for 
a badge. It’s all jobbing, that’s 
what it is, and to give them police a 
right over us. You see, we're com- 

elled to pay for a strap, and to 
ow our Sates four days to have 
it put on. Isn’t that curious? If 
any one on us was to be without it 
foran hour, bless you,we'd be hauled 
up immediately ; but theydon’tmind 
our going without itfour days when 
it suits their convenience: and then 
they give us a bit of a note from the 
saddler to explain if any one asks for 
our badge. I'd like to know where 
the money goes to that pays for the 
strap; and besides, what right have 
they to cut out a piece of the badge 
—it belongs to the owner. Yousee, 
that’s what I complain of—the 
doings of them police. Why don’t 
they et it stay with the magis- 
trate? When a man formerly mis- 
behaved himself, and was in liquor 
or the like, he was caught up before 
a magistrate and fined, and there 
was an end of it. No malice, you 
see, at either side. But it’s quite 
different since it has come into the 
hands of the police. They look 
back into a man’s life. They ain’t 
content that a man should be sober 
and industrious, but they must go 
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about picking holes in him ; and if 
they find a thing agen him ten 

ears back, they take away his 
Somes! 

This appeared to us somewhat 
arbitrary, and we begged an expla- 
nation. 

‘You see, here itis. They go to 
his lodging and make inquiries, and 
find out everything. There was a 

man I knowed that was convicted of 
horse-stealing, and transported for 
fifteen years. Well, at the end of 
seven year, Sir George Grey gave 
him a release in regard of his con- 
duct being so good; so he come 
home, and got married, se has five 
children, and took to driving a bus, 
and no man could be more respect- 
able. But the police found out all 
about the transportation, and hauled 
him up, and took his badge from 
him, and so, says he, ‘ What do you 
want me todo? Am I to go thieve 
again?’ Now, understand me, I 
don’t vindicate horse-stealing by no 
means; but I do say that whena 
man conducts himself proper, his 
faults shouldn’t be brought up agen 
him. Why, you see, according to 
that, no man is ever to get up agen, 
but once down, must be driven to 
rob and murder for a livelihood. 
That’s not what they preach to us 
at church of a Sunday; but look at 
their practice—that’s my way of 
looking on it. And so my friend 
says, says he, ‘I don’t value your 
authority a rush,’ says he: ‘I'll go 
to your master.’ And off he goes 
with a petition to Sir George Grey, 
who immediately writes down a 
letter to Mayne, and sets it all right 
agen. And there’s my friend and 
his five children a driving of the 
omnibus as lively as ever.’ 

Hush! There is a crash of thun- 
der in the church steeples—a tre- 
mendous burst of wild, broken, 
clanging sounds on the air, as if all 
the tongues of all the bells in the 
metropolis were gone mad, and 
beating out the iron jaws in which 
they are shut up. We must put an 
end to this pleasant, queer talk on 
the top of the omnibus ; and join- 
ing in the music of the belfries, 
wish ‘ or ’ to all the ‘ peoples,’ 
and a Happy New Year, and a full 
gale of prosperity in their sails to 
carry them into port safely this 
day twelve months. 
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FRENCH MISSIONARIES IN TARTARY AND THIBET.* 


EM persons in England are aware 
of the amount of information 
which has been obtained through the 
medium of priestly literature in 
France; not to speak of the early 
Jesuit travellers, whose wonderful 
adventures first familiarized their 
readers with China and South Ame- 
rica, and more than one of whom has 
been cleared, Herodotus-like, of the 
charge of exaggeration by the testi- 
mony of subsequent writers ; not to 
speak even of those Lettres édifiantes 
et cwrieuses, which the Parisian wits 
and philosophers of the eighteenth 
century did not disdain to read, 
and which were merely extracts 
from missionary correspondence; a 
patient reader might even in the 
present day gather from publica- 
tions of the same kind— Les An- 
nales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
for example—many curious details 
respecting savage tribes and distant 
lands rarely visited by learned or 
worldly travellers. Unfortunately, 


such books are, for the most part, 
written in a st yle at once so weari- 


some and so full of religious affecta- 
tion, that only a particular class 
of readers can digest them. The 
volumes before us—though recalling 
by their origin, and certain peculiar 
views of the writer, the class of 
works we have described—are very 
superior both in form and matter. 
We doubt if any publication at once 
so diverting and so instructive has 
appeared in France for a very long 
while. There is a vein of good- 
humoured raillery and natural fun 
running throughout them, which, 
joined to a total absence of book- 
making, carries one pleasantly on : 
to these are added good faith and 
sarnestness of purpose, that com- 
mand respect. It is always a 
pleasant surprise, as Pascal truly 
said, to find a man where one 
expected to meet with an author; 
and M. Hue not only appears a 
very good man, but shows himself 
a very clever one. The countries 
he has visited are comparatively 
unknown, but are daily becoming 


more important to us. Recent 
events have brought China within 
the sphere of our interests, political 
and commercial; and her policy to- 
wards her Tartar dependencies, and 
the nominally independent state of 
Thibet, are beginning to excite atten- 
tion in this part of the world. Those 
who have studied the subject, will be 
deeply interested by M. Huc’s nar- 
rative ; and the general reader must 
be amused by his graphic account 
of one of the most arduous journeys 
ever effected. A few words will 
explain under what circumstances 
it was undertaken. 

At the beginning of the present 
century, the French missionary 
establishment at Pekin, which had 
been at one time so flourishing, was 
almost destroyed by successive per- 
secutions, and the scattered mem- 
bers of the little church, which had 
been founded at the cost of so many 
perils, had taken refuge beyond the 
Great Wall, in the deserts of 
Mongolia. There they contrived to 
live on the patches of land which 
the Tartars allowed them to culti- 
vate; and a few priests of the 
Lazarist order were appointed to 
keep up the faith of the dispersed 
flock. MM. Huc and Gabet were, 
in 1842, employed in visiting these 
Chinese Christians, settled in Mon- 
golia; and the acquaintance formed 
during these visits with the wander- 
ing Tartar tribes inspired them with 
a great desire to convert them to 
Christianity. Indeed, throughout 
these volumes we trace an evident 
partiality to the Tartars as compared 
with the Chinese; and they furnish 
a fresh instance of the invariable 
absence of congeniality between 
Europeans of all nations and the 
natives of the Celestial Empire. 

The missionaries were hard at 
work, studying the dialects of 
Tartary, when a circumstance oc- 
curred which gave their plans of 
proselytism a more definite shape. 
The Papal See, with that magni- 
ficent contempt for the realities 
of dominion which has ever dis- 
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tinguished it, and in virtue, we 
suppose, of that undefined tenth 
point of the law which is not in- 
volved in the word possession, ap- 
pointed a Vicar Apostolic of Mon- 
golia. The pope might, with equal 
ny have divided it into 
bishoprics—no meetings would have 
been held to protest against the 
usurpation; and the mandarins of 
Pekin would certainly have pro- 
posed no law to prevent the Lamas 
of the western world from assuming 
what titles they pleased. But even in 
that case, the interests of the church 
would not have been much for- 
warded. The very extent and 
limits of the vicariate were, as yet, 
unknown; and MM. Huc and 
Gabet were, to their great satisfac- 
tion, appointed, in the year 1844, 
to ascertain these first essential 
points. 

The undertaking was one of no 
common difficulty : the country they 
had to traverse was untrodden even 
by the feet of former missionaries, 
inhabited by wild, roving tribes, 
beggared by Chinese extortions, 
rendered barren by long misgovern- 
ment, and lastly, infested in many 
yarts by bands of armed robbers. 
These labor are, it is true, far 
different, in manner at least, from 
what their name would lead most 
of our readers to expect, and exer- 
cise their uncourteous trade with 
the utmost urbanity:— 


They do not rudely clap a pistol to 
your head, and uncivilly demand your 
money, or your life ; they present them- 
selves humbly, and say—‘ Good elder 
brother, I am weary of walking ; please 
to lend me thy horse? ....I1 am 
without money ; be so good as to lend 
me thy purse? .. . . It is very cold to 
day ; wilt thou give me thy coat? If 
the old elder brother is charitable 
enough to lend all this, he receives in 
return a ‘thank you, brother ;’ if not, 
the humble request is immediately sup- 
ported by a few blows ; if that does not 
suffice, the sabre is brought into play. 


The preparations for the journey 
were admirably simple—a single 
attendant and a dog formed the 
escort; a tent, an iron kettle, a few 
cups, and sheep-skins, completed 
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the baggage. There were, however, 
other precautions taken prior to 
departure highly characteristic of 
the church to which our travellers 
belonged, and which may serve to 
explain the comparative success 
that, in the East, has generally 
attended the efforts of its mis- 
sionaries. 

Sir James Emerson Tennent, in 
his work on Ceylon, has given a 
curious account of the compliance 
of the Jesuit missionaries with the 
customs and external rites of the 
people they sought to convert, as 
opposed to the rigid discipline and 
aheniiog orthodoxy of their Dutch 
successors, who would not stoop, 
and who, perhaps, on that account, 
did not conquer. Our Lazarists, 
though not practising, in all its 
latitude, the Jesuit doctrine, were 
nevertheless determinedthat nothing 
in the outward man should repel 
the sympathy of those whom they 
sought to persuade. On the 
frontiers of Mongolia, the Chinese 
dress, which they had hitherto 
worn, was laid aside; the long 
tress of hair, that had been cherished 
since they left France, was pitilessly 
sacrificed, to the infinite despair 
of their Chinese congregation ; and 
they assumed the habit generally 
worn by the Lamas, or priests of 
Thibet. In the opinion of the 
Tartars, Lamas are lees privileged 
to speak on religious matters; and 
a layman, or ‘black man,’* (to use 
their own expression) who should 
presume to converse on things spi- 
ritual, would excite laughter and 
contempt. It was, therefore, good 
policy to adopt a dress which insured 
the respect and attention of their 
hearers. The costume was one 
which would have been rather 
startling to a priest who, without 
transition, should have exchanged 
for it the black soutane of the 
Romish church. It consisted in a 
yellow robe, fastened on one side 
with five gilt buttons and confined 
at the waist by a long red sash, a 
red jacket with a violet collar, and 
a yellow cap with red tuft. Nor 
was this all. The same conciliatory 
spirit which had dictated the change 


* The Tartars call laymen hara-howmon, (black men,) most probably on account 
of the colour of their hair, in contradistinction to the white shaved crowns of their 
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of costume, presided over the whole 
conduct of the travellers; and we 
find them heroically declining the 
hot wine offered by their Chinese 
host of the frontier inn, saying, 
good humouredly, that good Lamas 
must abstain from wine and tobacco. 

We dwell purposely on these 
details, because they show the spirit 
in which the journey was under- 
taken, and explain the confidence 
with which the travellers were re- 
ceived beneath the Mogul tents, and 
initiated into all the details of life 
in the wilderness. We find them 
associating without repugnance with 
the Tsao-Ta-Dze, or stinking 
Tartars, (so called by the Chinese, 
who are themselves far from irre- 
sroachable on the score of clean- 
sng purchasing second - hand 
clothes well besmeared with mutton 
fat, and enjoying their Tartar tea 
as though it had been the café au 
lait of their native land. This tea, 
by the bye, deserves a few words of 
notice. It differs materially from 
the tea of the Chinese ; for whereas 
the latter use only the young and 
tender leaves of the plant, the 
Tartar tea is composed of the coarse 
leaves, and even some of the 
branches, which are pressed into 
moulds of about the size and thick- 
ness of a brick. When it is to be 
used, a piece of the brick is broken 
off, pulverized, and boiled, a hand- 
ful of salt is then thrown in, and 
the liquid continues to boil until it 
is almost black ; the mixture is then 
poured into a large vessel, and in- 
variably offered to every guest on 
his arrival. The Russians also con- 
sume a large quantity of this article, 
and in the north of Tartary it serves 
as the only medium of exchange. 
A house, a camel, or a horse, is 
sold for so many teas—five teas 
being worth an ounce of silver. 

Life in the desert is monotonous 
enough; and yet, though half of 
the first volume is devoted to the 
peerage through the plains of 
Mongolia, the interest never flags. 
The little incidents of travel are 
told good-humouredly, and some- 
times are most amusing. Let us 
take, for instance, the following 
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A Tchakar’s View of the Chinese War. 35 


account given by a Tartar hero of 
the war against the English. The 
narrator was a native of the Tchakar 
country, and had with his country- 
men been called out to march 
against the ‘rebels of the south’— 
as the Tartars usually call us. The 
Tchakar (literally border-country) 
is, in fact, an immense camp, of 
which all the inhabitants are bound 
to military service, and are divided 
into different tribes, or ‘ banners.’ 
The pastures of the Tchakar serve 
to feed the innumerable flocks of 
the Emperor of China, and the 
natives are almost exclusively 
employed in tending them. — 
are not allowed to cultivate the soil, 
or to sell any portion of it to their 
Chinese neighbours. As may be 
imagined, these shepherd-soldiers 
are only called upon on great occa- 
sions, but they are then supposed 
to be irresistible. 

‘So you were engaged in that famous 
war of the south! How could you 
shepherds have the courage of soldiers ? 
Accustomed to a peaceful life, you are 
strangers to that rude trade, which 
consists in killing, or being killed.’ ‘Yes, 
we are shepherds, it is true; but we do 
not forget that we are soldiers also, and 
that the eight banners compose the 
body of reserve of the ‘Great Master,’ 
(the Emperor.) You know the rules of 
the Empire. When the enemy appears, 
the militia of the Kitat (Chinese) is 
first sent; then the banners of the 
Solon district are brought forward ; if 
the war is not ended, then a signal is 
made to the banners of Tchakar ; and the 
very sound of their steps is always suffi- 
cient to reduce the rebels to order.’ 
.... + ‘Did you fight ’—did you see 
the enemy?’ inquired Samdadchiemba, 
‘ No, they dared not make their appear- 
ance. The Kitat kept on saying that 
we were marching to certain and need- 
less death. What can you do, they 
said, against sea-monsters? They live 
in the water, like fishes ; and when one 
least expects it, they rise to the surface, 
and throw their inflamed Si-Koua.* 
As soon as one makes ready to shoot 
one’s arrows at them, they plunge back 
into the water like frogs! Thus, they 
sought to frighten us; but we, the 
soldiers of the eight banners, were not 
afraid. Before we set out, the chief 
Lamas had opened the book of celestial 
secrets, and had assured us that the 


Si-koua means pumpkin of the West, and is the name given to the water- 
The Chinese called the European bombs Si-koua-pao. 
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affair would have a happy issue. The 
Emperor had given to each Tchouanda, 
a Lama learned in medicine, and initiated 
into the holy mysteries, who was to 
cure us of all the diseases of the climate, 
and protect us against the magic of the 
sea-monsters. What had we then to 
fear? The rebels having heard that the 
invincible militia of the Tchakar was 
approaching, trembled, and sued for 
peace. The ‘Holy Master,’ in his 
infinite mercy, granted their prayer ; 
and we were permitted to return to our 
pastures and the care of our flocks.’ 


But such meetings were rare, and, 
in general, a passing salutation in 
the metaphorical style of the East, 
was all that was exchanged with 
fellow-travellers. It would seem, 
however, that a desert life has 
charms which we, poor slaves of 
civilization, can scarcely appreciate, 
but which never fail to captivate 
after a short experience. Would 


any of our readers have fancied, for 
instance, that a search after argols 
could be an exciting employment? 
Argol, let it be understood, is a 
rather pretty Tartar word for a very 
ugly thing, which can scarcely be 
ay described. It means, in 
a 


ct, the dung of the innumerable 
animals that feed in the plains of 
Tartary, and which, in a dry state, 
is carefully collected by the natives, 
and is their only fuel. No argols, 
no breakfast; and in consequence, 
M. Huc tells us that the first care 
of M. Gabet and himself, in the 
morning, after devoting a short time 
to prayer, was to seek after argols 
—with what zest our readers shall 
see :— 


The occupation that followed these 
meditations, was certainly not of a 
mystical character ; it was, however, a 
most necessary one, and not without its 
attractions. Each of us threw a bag 
over his shoulder, and set out in 
different directions in quest of argols. 
Those who have never led a roving life 
will scarcely believe that such an occu- 
pation can be productive of enjoyment ; 
and yet, when one of us had the good 
fortune to discover, hidden among the 
grass, an argol remarkable for its size 
and siccity, he felt at his heart a thrill 
of pleasure, a sudden emotion, that 
gave a moment's happiness, The 
delight caused by the discovery of a 
fine argol may be compared to that of 
a sportsman finding the trace of his 
game—of a child contemplating the 
long sought for bird’s-nest-——-of an 
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angler, who sees afish quivering at the end 
of his line ; or, if we may be allowed to 
liken great things to small, we would com- 
pare it to the enthusiasm of a Leverrier 
finding a planet at the tip of his pen. 


We are not at liberty, unfor- 
tunately, to dwell as we would on 
these details of Tartar life, however 
humorously related, for we must 
reserve space for those descriptions 
of Buddhistic customs in which the 
chief interest of these volumes con- 
sists. Itsuflices to say that, during 
the eighteen months of incredible 
fatigue and privations, which elapsed 
before the travellers reached Lha- 
Ssa, their courage never flagged, 
nor did their good-humoured and 
hopeful resignation ever forsake 
them. Every morning the tent was 
struck, and the en vampment of the 
previous night, however well situ- 
ated, abandoned without regret. 
Indeed, as long as the missionaries 
remained in the plains of Mongolia, 
surrounded by friendly tribes, they 
seem, to a certain degree, to have 
enjoyed this roving life. On one 
occasion, after an unusually pro- 
tracted stay of two days, M. Hue 
writes— 

We quitted this encampment without 
regret, as we had left the others, with 
this difference, that in the spot where 
we had spread our tent, there was a 
greater quantity of ashes than usual, 
and that the surrounding grass was 
more trodden down. 


This is the true spirit for Tartar 
travelling, which it is not given to 
every one to possess in the same 
degree. In the choice of their 
attendant, too, the missionaries 
appear to have been fortunate. ‘On 
the countenance of Samdadchiemba,’ 
says M. Hue, ‘ one could not trace 
the sly cunning of the Chinese, nor 
the good-natured frankness of the 
Tartar, nor the courageous energy 
of the native of Thibet, but there 
was a mixture of all three. He was 
a Dchiahour. His countenance 
— to have been a faithful index 
to his character. Such as he was, 
Samdadchiemba is what would be 
termed, in a work of fiction, an 
excellent character. In this truth- 
ful narrative, he forms an admirable 
portrait. He was a convert of M. 
Gabet, and had imbibed a sort of 
hazy notion of Christianity, which 
was often curiously mingled with 
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reminiscences of his early creed. 
Strange scruples would sometimes 
assail him; as on one occasion, 
when his ‘spiritual fathers’ had, to 
their great satisfaction, succeeded 
in getting some fish :— 

We took the fishes, and went to the 
edge of the little lake that lay close to 
our tent. We were no sooner there, 
than we saw Samdadchiemba running 
towards us in great haste. He quickly 
untied the handkerchief that held the 
fish, ‘ What are you going to do?’ he 
inquired, anxiously. ‘ Weare going to 
scale and clean the fish.’ ‘Oh! take 
care, my spiritual fathers; wait a little 
—we must not commit sin.’ ‘Who 
is committing sin?’ ‘Look at the fish 
—see, many are still moving ; you must 
let them die quietly. Is it not a sin to 
kill any living thing? ‘Go and bake 
your bread,’ we replied, ‘and leave 
us alone. Have you not got rid of 
your ideas of metempsychosis yet, eh ? 
Do you still believe that men are turned 
into beasts, and beasts into men? The 
features of our Dchiahour relaxed into 
abroad grin. ‘ Ho-le! Ho-les’ said he, 


slapping his forehead ; ‘what a block- 
head I am—what was I thinking about ? 
Thad forgotten the doctrine’. ..... 
and he turned off quite abashed at 


having given his ridiculous warning. 
The fish was fried in mutton fat, and 
proved excellent. 

We hope we shall not be accused 
of Buddhistic tendencies if we say 
that there appears to us something 
more amiable in the Dchiahour’s 
misgivings than in the unpitying 
orthodoxy of his spiritual fathers. 
Be that as it may, the anecdote 
shows that the practices of a religion 
will often cling to a man long after 
its tenets appear to have been 
totally eradicated from his mind. 
We must add, however, that when 
the day of trial came, Samdad- 
chiemba boldly confessed his faith 
as a Christian, and even stood a 
very fair chance of becoming a 
a in spite of his backslidings, 
on the subject of metempsychosis. 
Well might the missionaries value 
their neophyte, for (with one doubt- 
ful exception) no new convert was 
added to their church during their 
long and perilous journey. Although 
hospitably, and even courteously 
received everywhere—under the 
humblest Mogul tent and in the 
wealthiest Lama-houses—though lis- 
tened to with deference as men of 
prayer and piety by every class of 
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Tartars, (perhaps of all nations the 
most inclined to religious feelings,) 
they made no proselytes. After 
reading their own account of their 
efforts, one remains convinced of 
the difficulties which must stand in 
the way of conversions from Budd- 
hism. Idolatry, as it is represented 
in story books for children, under 
its grossest form of fetichism, may be 
easily conquered, but the vast spirit 
of Pantheism is more difficult to 
grapple with. That Buddhism, as 
lauined by the more enlightened 
Lamas, is Pantheism, there can be 
no doubt. All created beings ema- 
nate from, and return to, Buddha 
—the one eternal and universal 
soul— the principle and end of 
all things, and of whom all things 
are the partial and temporary 
manifestations. All animated Sehaan 
are divided into classes, that have 
each of them in their power the 
means of sanctification, so as to 
obtain, after death, transmigration 
into a higher class, until, at last, 
they enjoy plenitude of being by 
absorption into the eternal soul of 
Buddha. This doctrine, simple 
enough when explained by the su- 
perior class of Buddhists, is over- 
faid with superstitions for the vulgar; 
and it is this double character of 
Buddhism, varying according to the 
mind of the believer, that, in our 
opinion, constitutes the great diffi- 
culty in the path of proselytism. 
Every Buddhist is provided for the 
defence of his faith with the very 
armour best fitted to protect him 
in his particular soll and intel- 
lectual sphere. The enlightened 
Lamas of Thibet take refuge in the 
vastness and antiquity of their sys- 
tem, which we ought, perhaps, 
rather to term a philosophy than a 
religion. Their comprehensive creed 
can tolerate all others which appear 
but as subdivisions of itself—partial 
and limited views of the great uni- 
versal law, of which it has been 
given to them alone to embrace the 
whole. They boast with reason 
that no precepts, not even those of 
the Gospel, are more noble; no prac- 
tices more tolerant than those of 
Buddhism. Even the doctrine of 
equality among men, which has 
rendered Christianity so attractive 
to the oppressed of all other creeds, 
was preached by Buddhists cen- 
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turies before our era. The belief 
in the progressive enlightenment of 
mankind, and the perfectibility of 
our nature, which are the very 
essence of Buddhism, has seduced 
many philosophical minds in all 
ages and in all countries, and will 
not easily be abandoned by the 
Lamas—the dispensersof knowledge, 
whose mission is that of teachers— 
for the levelling doctrine of original 
sin. On the other hand, in Mon- 
golia and Tartary, among a more 
ignorant race, MM. Huc and Gabet 
had to cope with another sort of 
opposition. The lower orders of 
Buddhists know nothing of the ab- 
stract doctrine, but are hedged in 
by petty customs and daily obser- 
vances, which are the most powerful 
defence for narrow minds. In vain 
did the missionaries endeavour to 
gain an insight into the creed of 
these simple tribes, who believed 
firmly they knew not exactly what. 
When questioned on this subject, 
they would refer the inquirer to the 
Lamas, who in their turn would 
avow their ignorance as compared 
to the ‘ saints.’ All agreed in one 
point, that the doctrine came from 
the West, and that there alone it 
would be found pure and undefiled. 


When we had expounded to them the 
truths of Christianity, they never argued 
with us, but merely answered with 
great coolness, ‘We have not all the 
prayers here. The Lamas of the West 
will explain all—will account for every- 
thing ; we believe in the traditions from 
the West.’ These expressions only served 
to corroborate a remark we had had 
occasion to make during our journey 
through Tartary ; namely, that there is 
not a single lama-house of any impor- 
tance, of which the chief Lama does not 
come from Thibet. A Lama who has 
travelled to Lha-Ssa is sure on his re- 
turn to obtain the confidence of every 
Tartar. He is considered as a superior 
being—a seer, before whose eyes the 
mysteries of lives past and to come have 
been unveiled in the very heart of the 
‘eternal sanctuary’ in the ‘land of 
spirits.’* 

It appears just possible to us, that 
this obscurity in speaking of things 
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spiritual, which, after all, can at 
best be seen but as through a glass 
darkly, is not so peculiar to Budd- 
hism as M. Hue and his companion 
suppose; and that the dogmas of 
any religion are more difficult of 
comprehension to minds who have 
not been prepared from infancy for 
their reception than is generally 
imagined. When we are told, for 
instance, by our author, that in a 
‘few plain words’ he exposed the 
doctrines of his church, we confess 
that we have our doubts as to any 
lucidity of expression being sufficient 
to convey to untrained hearers a 
clear idea of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, among others. 

Be that as it may, westward our 
travellers determined to bend their 
steps, in search of knowledge at the 
fountain-head; resolved to visit 
Thibet, and to attack Buddhism in 
its very stronghold, Lha-Ssa. To 
this change in their original plan, 
we owe the most interesting portion 
of these travels. Although they 
made no secret of their intentions 
of proselytism, they were received 
in all the Lama-houses as fellow- 
labourers in the field of religious 
instruction, and as such became ini- 
tiated into all the habits of Lamanist 
life. One cannot help reflecting 
how different would be the recep- 
tion of Lamas, who should visit 
Rome, with the avowed purpose of 
converting the subjects of His Holi- 
ness to Buddhism. The details given 
by M. Hue on Lamanism in general 
are. more complete than any we 
remember to have read, and are 
given with a natural piquancy rarely 
to be met with in writers on suc 
grave subjects. 

Tartary is, perhaps, of all the 
countries in the world, the most 
priest-ridden ; the Lamas forming, 
it is said, one-third of the entire 
population. In most families, with 
the exception of the eldest son, who 
remains ‘a black man,’ all the sons 
are Lamas. Their future destiny is 
decided from the very cradle, by the 
fact of their parents causing their 
heads to be shaved. As they are 


* H’Lassa (land of spirits), called by the Moguls Monhe-Dhot (eternal sanctuary). 
Although averse to any unnecessary change in the received orthography of proper 
names, we have adopted M. Huc’s mode of spelling, in the case of the capital of 
Thibet, as there appear to be etymological reasons for it. 
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vowed to celibacy, it is probable 
that Chinese policy has favoured 
the natural bias of the people to- 
wards a religious life, in order to 
arrest the progress of population. 
Certain is it, that while the govern- 
ment of Pekin suffers its own bonzes 
and priests to remain in the most 
abject condition, it has always ho- 
noured and encouraged Lamanism 
in Tartary and Tinbet. The re- 
membrance of the exploits of their 
ancestors is not yet extinct beneath 
the tents of the Moguls, and legends 
of conquest and traditions of empire 
still serve to wile away the long 
leisure hours of their roving life. 
Notwithstanding two centuries of 
peace, and the enervating influence 
of Chinese misgovernment, if an 
appeal were made to Tartar fanati- 
cism, hordes might yet pour down 
from the vast country, extending 
from the frontiers of. Siberia to the 
farthest limits of Thibet, which 
would make the Celestial Emperor 
tremble on his throne in Pekin. 


‘he spread of Lamanism is the best 
safeguard against such a contin- 
gency, and the empty honours paid 


vy the sceptic and worldly Chinese 
to the different Grand Lamas, have 
no other motive than a desire to 
appease the susceptibility of the 
Tartar tribes. The Lamas are di- 
vided into three classes: those that 
remain under the tent, and whose 
mode of life differs little from that 
of the other members of their family ; 
the travelling Lamas — migratory 
kind of animals—who, with staff in 
hand, and wallet at their backs, 
wander from place to place, trusting 
to Tartar hospitality for their main- 
tenance ; and lastly, the Lamas who 
live in communities, or convents, 
and devote themselves more espe- 
cially to study and prayer. Most 
of the Lama-houses enjoy large re- 
venues, the result of imperial foun- 
dations, or the liberality of native 
princes. These are distributed at 
certain periods among the Lamas, 
according to their rank in the 
hierarchy. Some religious commu- 
nities, or aggregations of Lama- 
houses, such as that of Grand 
Kouren, number 30,000 Lamas, and 
its head, the Guison-Tomba, is 
powerful enough to give umbrage 
to the Chinese Emperor himself. 
But the chief of the humblest Lama- 
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house may be an important person- 
age, if he happen to be a Chaberon, 
that is to say, an incarnation of 
Buddha—one whose death is but 
a transformation. The Buddhists 
firmly believe in these transmigra- 
tions of their living Buddhas, and 
the ceremonies which attend the 
election—we ought to say the re- 
cognition—of these undying sove- 
reigns, are curiously related by M. 
Hue. 


When a Grand Lama takes his de- 
parture, that is to say, when he dies, 
the event is no subject for mourning to 
the community. There is no giving way 
to tears or regret, for every one is con- 
vinced that the Chaberon will soon re- 
appear. His apparent death is only the 
beginning of a new existence—a link 
added to an endless and uninterrupted 
chain of successive lives—a mere palin- 
genesia, So long as the saint remains 
in the chrysalis state, his disciples are 
in the greatest anxiety, for their great 
affair is to find out in what spot their 
master is to resume his life. If a rain- 
bow appears in the clouds, it is consi- 
dered as a token sent them by their 
former Grand Lama, toaid them in their 
researches. Every one then falls to 
praying, and while the community, thus 
bereaved of its Lama, redoubles its feasts 
and orisons, a chosen band sets out to 
consult the Tchurtchwn, or soothsayer, 
versed in the knowledge of all things 
hidden from ordinary men. He is in- 
formed that on such a day of such a 
month, the rainbow of the Chaberon was 
seen in the heavens; that it appeared 
in a certain direction ; was more or less 
luminous; was visible during a certain 
lapse of time, and then disappeared 
under such and such circumstances. 
When the Tchurtchun has obtained all 
the necessary information, he recites a 
few prayers, opens his book of divina- 
tion, and finally pronounces his oracle, 
while the Tartars, who have come to 
consult him, listen to his words, kneel- 
ing, and wrapt in profound devotion. 
Your Grand Lama, he says, is come to 
life again, in Thibet, at such a distance 
from your house; you will find him in 
such a family. When the poor creatures 
have heard the oracle, they return re- 
joicing, to announce the good tidings at 
the Lama-house. 

It frequently occurs, that the disciples 
of the defunct Lama have no need to 
take all this trouble to discover his new 
birthplace. He often condescends so 
far as to reveal, in person, the secret of 
his transformation. As soon as he has 
performed his metamorphosis in Thibet, 
he declares himself at his birthplace, at 
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an age at which ordinary children can- 
not articulate a word. I, he says, with 
a tone of authority, am the Grand Lama, 
the living Buddha of such a temple ; let 
me be conducted to the Lama-house, of 
which I am the immortal superior.’. . . 

The Tartars are always delighted at 
the discovery of their Grand Lama, by 
whatever means it may be effected. Pre- 
parations are joyfully made for the 
journey; the ministers and some mem- 
bers of the royal family join the caravan, 
which is to bring back the saint in 
triumph. High and low contribute to 
the expense, and are eager to share the 
dangers of the journey. These are not 
in general trifling ; for the Lama is fre- 
quently inconsiderate enough towards 
his followers to transmigrate in a part 
of the country at once distant and diffi- 
cult of access. If one expedition fails, 
or falls into the hands of robbers, another 
is sent, and there is no instance of these 
devotees faltering in their faith, When 
at last the Chaberon is discovered, it 
must not be supposed that he is accepted 
and proclaimed at once, without proper 
precautions being taken to ascertain his 
identity. A solemn sitting is held, at 
which the living Buddha is examined in 
public, with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion. He is questioned as to the name 
of the Lama-house of which he pretends 
to be the chief, its distance and situa- 
tion, and the number of its resident 
Lamas. He is moreover interrogated 
concerning the habits of the defunct 
Grand Lama, and the principal particu- 
lars of his death. After all these ques- 
tions, prayer-books, tea-pots, cups, uten- 
sils, and things of all kinds, are placed 
before him, and he is expected to de- 
signate those which belonged to him 
during his preceding life, 

In general, the child, who ig rarely 
more than five or six years old, comes 
out triumphant from all these trials ; 
replies correctly to all the questions that 
are put to him; and makes, without 
hesitation, the inventory of his former 
furniture. ‘This,’ he says, ‘is the 
prayer-book I was in the habit of using ; 
here is the painted cup in which I used 
to drink tea,’ and so on through the 
whole list. 

The Tartars are, undoubtedly, often 
the dupes of those who are interested in 
making a Grand Lama of the brat. We 
think, however, that often the affair is 
conducted on both sides with perfect 
simplicity and good faith. From all we 
gathered from persons most worthy of 
belief, it appears certain that the wonders 
related of the Chaberons cannot be at- 
tributed to juggling or delusion. A 
purely human philosophy would, doubt- 
less, reject such facts, or unhesitatingly 
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lay them to the charge of Lamanist im- 
posture. We—catholic missionaries— 
think that the great liar who deceived 
our first parents in Paradise, prosecutes 
on earth his system of falsehood. He 
who was potent enough to sustain 
Simon Magus in the air, may well speak 
in the present day by the mouth of a 
child, in order to confirm the belief of 
his worshippers. 

As our duties are those of the 
critic, and not those of the inquisitor, 
we will not stop to inquire how far 
the slightly Manichean doctrine im- 
jlied in the concluding remark of 

{. Hue is received as orthodox by 
the Gallican Church; but, as a 
general observation, we may say, 
that there seems no reason why, 
with such a method of accounting 
for miracles, any should be dis- 
believed; nor do we understand 
how, under this system, any miracles 
can be adduced as a proof of the 
truth of any religion. Surely, since 
the days of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, no enemy of Christianity ever 
attacked it more radically than by 
attributing the power of miracles to 
Beelzebub, the prince of the devils! 
M. Hue reminds us of a preacher 
whom we once heard, in an en- 
lightened capital, explaining the 
miracle of speech in Balaam’s ass, 
by reminding his congregation that 
yarrots —nay, even bull - finches, 
ave been made to speak, and there- 
fore, why not an ass? It never 
occurred to him, that in the im- 
possibility of the thing the miracle 
consisted. There is a little of the 
same kind of oversight in the ex- 
planations of our missionaries. They 
are, however, too earnest and single- 
hearted in their credulity to be 
laughed at; and, on another occa- 
sion, when their powers of belief 
were still further tested, they dis- 
played a courageous resolution which 
disarms ridicule, and is not the less 
admirable because shown on an 
absurd occasion. Among the in- 
ferior class of Lamas there are many 
who pretend to possess preternatural 
gifts, which are exercised publicly on 
solemn occasions, and greatly in- 
crease the fame of the saint who 
exhibits them, and the revenues of 
the community of which he is a 
member. M. Hue and his com- 
panion being in the neighbourhood 
of a large Lama-house, heard that 
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one of these festivals was to be held, 
at which a Lama was to perform the 
unpleasant but wonderful feat of 
disembowelling himself for the grati- 
fication of the public, and after re- 
maining in that state for a certain 
time, during which he would answer 
any questions respecting futurity, 
he would replace things in statu quo 
by means of ashort prayer. Accord- 
ing to their views of such matters, 
this could, of course, be easil 
effected by the agency of the Evil 
One, and they were confirmed in the 
idea by the wording of an invo- 
cation used on similar occasions, 
and which certainly appears to in- 
dicate some infernal bargain. In- 
stead, therefore, of suspecting 
trickery, they only considered how 
they could best prove the superiority 
of prayer over incantations, and 
neutralize the power of the devil. 
They determined to be present at 
the ceremony, and, in the midst of 
the diabolical invocation, to stand 
forward, and in the name of the true 
God to arrest the charm. An unfore- 
seen accident fortunately prevented 
their reaching the scene of action in 
time, or it is very possible that their 
journey might have terminated then 
and there in martyrdom, in spite of 
Buddhistic toleration. Faith and 
courage are, however, no subjects 
for sarcasm, wherever they may be 
exhibited, and it seems to us that 
there was a good deal of both in the 
above plan. 

Our readers will see that these 
volumes are interesting, not only by 
the facts they contain, but also 
from the peculiar manner in which 
the writer judges them. Not the 
least amusing feature in the case is, 
that we find him continually noting 
as absurd Buddhistic abuses many 
customs which are common to his 
own Church. On the very outset 
of their journey, the missionaries 
took advantage of their stay at Tolon- 
Noor, a town famousfor its foundries, 
to have a large crucifix cast. M. 
Hue mentions that the large statues 
of Buddha almost all come from 
thence, but these he calls idols, 
whereas the crucifix was an image. 
The pilgrimages, genuflexions, and 
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vows of the Buddhist devotees sur- 
prise him, as though there were 
no steps at Rome worn bare by 
thousands of knees—no shrines in 
France visited by bare-footed pil- 
grims—no children dressed in white 
from their birth to please the Virgin 
Mary! In one eecstntion of a 
Lama seminary, he remarks that the 
canonical books of Buddhism being 
all written in the language of Thibet, 
the Lamas of Mongolia — their 
lives in studying their religion in a 
foreign idiom, while they scarcely 
know their own language. Let us 
see what improvement the intro- 
duction of Catholicism would effect 
in this state of things. We open a 
recent work* on French missions in 
Cochin-China and Corea; and in a 
description of the Catholic seminary 
of Pulo-Ticour, near Pinang, we 
read :—‘ Both teachers and oo 
speak only Latin in their class— 
not the barbarous Latin of our 
schools, but a pure, harmonious 
tongue, such as I never heard spoken 
before. With the exception of a 
few elementary notions of geography, 
modern history, and arithmetic, the 
children receive an exclusively reli- 
gious education.’ There is one inven- 
tion, however, in which Buddhism 
has no rival, and which throws the 
Roman-catholic idea of praying by 

roxy quite into shade. We never 
hound of a prayer-mill before. A 


iece of pasteboard, of a cylindrical 
| is covered with prayers of the 
most ap sroved sort; once set in 
motion, this machine will turn for a 
long while, and so long as it does 
turn, the prayers inscribed on it are 
placed to the credit of the person 


who first set it going. Sometimes 
these mills are set up in a stream, 
and pray everlastingly for their 
founders. 

We must now hurry on toLha-Ssa, 
foregoing many tempting pictures 
of Chinese life which occur by the 
way, for our travellers were obliged 
to pass on Chinese territory be- 
fore reaching their destination. A 
Chinese landlord is a curious cha- 
racter, as curious often as the sign 
of his own inn; and whether he 
lodged at the ‘ Hotel of Justice and 
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Mercy,’ or at that of the ‘ Three 
Perfections,’ or the ‘Five Felicities,’ 
or put up at the ‘Temperate Climate’ 
inn, M. Nae finds matter for amusing 
description. On these occasions 
the great fear of the missionaries 
was, that they should be taken for 
English, seeing that these latter 
were not in favour just then: 

At Tchoang-Long we lodged at the 
hotel of the ‘Three Social Relations,’ 
where we had the pleasantest landlord 
imaginable to deal with. He was a 
true Chinese ; and, to give us a proof of 
his perspicacity, asked us point blank 
if we were not English—adding, to make 
the question clearer, that he meant by 
Ing-kie-li, the sea-devils (Yang-kouei- 
Dze,) who were making war at Canton. 
—‘No, we are not English, and we are 
neither sea nor land-devils, nor devils of 
any sort.’ A lounger who stood by 
luckily counteracted the bad effect of 
the interpellation. ‘Why,’ said he to 
the innkeeper, ‘don’t you know how to 
look at men’s faces! How can you 
fancy that these men can be Yang-kouei- 
Dze? Don’t you know that their eyes 
are always blue, and their hair quite 
red ?—‘ True,’ said the innkeeper, ‘I 
had not thought of that.’—‘ No, indeed,’ 
we added; ‘you cannot have reflected. 
Do you think that sea-monsters could 
live on land, and ride on horseback, as 
we do ?’—‘ True, true, the Ing-kie-li, it 
is said; never dare to leave the sea: as 
soon as they come ashore, they tremble, 
and die, like fish out of water.’ A great 
deal more was said of the manners and 
customs of the sea-monsters—the result 
of which was, that we could not possibly 
be of the same race. 


In the beginning of 1846, after 
incredible trials and fatigues, M. 
Hue and his companion reached 
Lha-Ssa, the capital of Thibet—the 
Rome of Buddhism. The perils of 
the road were at an end; but 
dangers of another sort were to be 
expected. It was not to be supposed 
that the ostensible object of their 
journey—the propagation of a new 
laden~coull fail to give um- 
brage to a purely ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, such as that of the Talé- 
Lama. For persecution they were, 
therefore, prepared; but certainly 
did not expect it from the quarter 
in which it was destined to originate. 
Strange to suy, the opposition they 
met with, and which finally achieved 
their expulsion from Thibet, was 
political, and not religious — the 
result of Chinese susceptibility, 
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rather than of any religious hostility. 
At the period of their arrival at 
Lha-Ssa, the Chinese resident at the 
Court of Pekin was no less a person 
than the famous Ki-Chan, (or Ke- 
shen, as he is often called by the 
English)—the same who played so 
conspicuous a part as Imperial Com- 
missary during the negotiations 
with England, in 1839. On that 
occasion, Ki-Chan showed, in one 
respect, at least, greater discrimina- 
tion than most of his countrymen, 
for he perceived at once the im- 
sossibility of holding out against 
Renmens forces, and made the best 
terms he could. The necessity for 
concessions was not, however, so 
well understood at the court of 
Pekin. The unfortunate Commis- 
sary was accused of having allowed 
himself to be corrupted hy English 
gold, and to have sold a portion of 
the Celestial territory to the sea- 
devils. He was, in consequence, 
declared ‘worthy of death,’ deprived 
of his titles, goods, and honours, 
and sent into exile in Tartary; his 
houses were razed to the ground, 
and his wives put up to auction! 
But Fortune and the emperors of 
China are capricious; and events in 
Thibet having, towards the year 
1844, assumed an aspect which ap- 
peared to offer a favourable oppor- 
tunity of extending Chinese influence 
in that quarter, the ‘ Holy Master’ 
bethought him of the talents of his 
discarded servant, Ki-Chan, and 
sent him to Lha-Ssa, with extra- 
ordinary powers. The events we 
allude to are narrated by M. Hue 
with clearness, and, we have reason 
to believe, with great accuracy ; but 
we cannot make room for any ac- 
count of them, and must content 
ourselves with a rapid sketch of the 
ruling powers at Lha-Ssa in 1846, so 
as to render the situation of our 
travellers intelligible. 

The government of Thibet is a 
complete theocracy, and the autho- 
rity of the Talé-Lama is unbounded, 
as that of a divinity deigning to reign 
on earth must naturally be over his 
worshippers. But as he often trans- 
migrates into the body of a mere 
child, and that, moreover, his very 
divinity makes it derogatory in him 
to meddle with worldly affairs, he is 
supplied with a grosser colleague, 
who, under the name of Nomekhan, 
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or spiritual emperor, transacts all the 
business of the state. He is nomi- 
nated for life by the Talé-Lama, and 
in his turn chooses four kalons, or 
ministers, whose power, like that of 
ministers elsewhere, is of uncertain 
duration. At the time we speak of, 
thanks to Chinese intrigue, both the 
Talé-Lama and the Nomekhan were 
minors: and the regency was in- 
trusted to the first kalon, or minis- 
ter, whose one-absorbing object was 
to endeavour to resist the daily in- 
terference and encroachments of Ki- 
Chan, and to emancipate Thibet from 
the oppressive teienduhip of the court 
of Pekin. No pope, protected by an 
army of occupation, was ever more 
hampered. But theCelestial Emperor 
had declared himself the ‘ protector’ 
of the Talé-Lama; and as such was 
he not bound to interfere on every 
occasion where his dignity or inte- 
rests were concerned? The arrival 
of two Europeans at Lha-Ssa, was a 
circumstance well calculated to ex- 
cite the suspicions of Ki-Chan, who, 
in the true spirit of Chinese policy, 
considered the total exclusion of 
Europeans as the only safeguard 
against foreign invasion. In con- 
sequence, the missionaries had to 
undergo more than one minute in- 
terrogatory, and a most searching 
domiciliary visit. The object of this 
latter seems especially to im been, 
to ascertain whether they possessed 
any maps. Although convicted of 
having in their possession several of 
these orohibited articles, they ma- 
naged, by their guarded replies, and 
a little adroit flattery, to lull the 
suspicions of the Chinese envoy, 
oa even to obtain the favour of the 
Regent. This latter, indeed, re- 
peatedly assured them, with that 
self-deceit by which the oppressed 
often seek to delude henncitie into 
a belief of their own independence, 
that they had nothing to fear as long 
as he supported them, for that it was 
he ‘who governed the country.’ For 
a little while things went on smoothly 
enough; the missionaries followed 
their religion openly, and even 
worked hard at making converts—- 
not very successfully, it seems to us ; 
but still, so long as they were al- 
lowed to sow, they might hope one 
day to reap. The Regent himself 
would frequently discuss with them 
on religious topics :— 


The Regent of Thibet. 


The Regent was fond of talking on re- 
ligious matters, and they formed the 
principal subject of our conversations 
with him. In the beginning of our in- 
tercourse, he said to us the following 
remarkable words :—‘ All your long jour- 
neys have been undertaken solely with 
a religious object. . . . You are right, 
for religion is the great business of life. 
I see that the French and the people of 
Thibet think alike in that respect. We 
are not like the Chinese, who take no 
account of the care of their souls. Never- 
theless, your religion is not the same 
asours. . . . Itis ofimportance to know 
which is the true one. Let us examine 
both sincerely and attentively ; if yours 
is the best, we will adopt it ; how could 
we refuse to do so? If, on the other 
hand, ours is the best, I suppose that 
you will be rational enough to follow it.’ 

Of course, the tolerant Regent 
thought that he was not promising 
much; and, as usual on such occa- 
sions, each party made sure of con- 
verting the other. Still, one sees so 
many people who defend what they 
are convinced is the truth with as 
little temper and good faith as 
though they were maintaining what 
they know to be a falsehood, that we 
must allow that he had some merit. 
The controversy then began; the 
Regent, with great courtesy, allow- 
ing the Christians, as his guests, to 
expound their doctrine first. But 
our controversialists soon found out 
what so many other disputants 
would do well to remember—viz., 
that in order to give or receive a clear 
definition, it is essential that both 
antagonists should be agreed as to 
the value of its terms. The argu- 
ment was carried on in Chinese, and 
neither M. Huc nor M. Gabet were 
sufficiently conversant with the lan- 
guage to be able to convey meta- 
physical ideas by its means. The 
truth-seeking Regent, therefore, pro- 
posed that the theological conversa- 
tions should be suspended until his 
adversaries should have learned the 
language of Thibet; and he himself 
furnished them with a master. 

Ki-Chan, on his part, was equally 
curious, but on other matters, 

During the short period of our prospe- 
rity at Lha-Ssa, we had some familiar 
intercourse with the Chinese ambassador, 
Ki-Chan. He sent for us two or three 
times, to talk politics, or, to use the 
Chinese expression, to speak ‘idle words,’ 
He talked much of the English, and of 
Queen Victoria, ‘It seems,’ said he, 
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‘that she is a woman of great under- 
standing; but her husband, in my opi- 
nion, plays a very foolish part. She does 
not let him meddle with anything. She 
has had magnificent gardens laid out for 
him, with fruit-trees, and all kinds of 
flowers ; and there he is always shut up, 
and spends his life in walking about. . . . 
They say there are other countries 
in Europe where women govern—is it 
true? Are their husbands also shut up 
in gardens? Is that, too, the custom in 
France ’—‘ No; in France the women 
are in the gardens, and the men direct 
public affairs.’ ‘ That’s right—any other 
plan produces disorder.’ . . . 

Ki-Chan then inquired after Palmers- 
ton, and asked if he were still intrusted 
with foreign affairs? ... ‘And Ilu,* 
what has become of him—do you know ?’ 
—‘ He has been recalled; your fall 
caused his,’—‘ Iam sorry for it. He had 
an excellent heart, but he knew not how 
to take a resolution. Has he been put to 
death, or exiled ?—‘ Neither ; in Europe 
we do not make such short work of these 
things as at Pekin.’—‘ True, true ; your 
Mandarins are much better off than we 
are. Your government is much better 
than ours: our Emperor cannot know 
everything, and yet he judges everything, 
and no one may find fault with his acts. 
Our Emperor says to us, This is white. 
... We fall down and answer, Yes, this 
is white. He then shows us the same 
object, and says, This is black. . .. We fall 
down and answer, Yes, this is black.’— 
* But, after all, suppose you were to say 
that the same thing could not be black 
and white ?—‘ The Emperor would, per- 
Laps, say to any one courageous enough 
to do it, Thou art right; but at the 
same time, he would have him strangled 
or beheaded.’ . . . He then added, that 
for his own part he was convinced that 
the Chinese could never cope with 
Europeans, unless they altered their 
arms, and changed their old habits ; but 
that he would take good care never to 
say so, seeing that the counsel, besides 
being useless, would probably cost him 
his life. 

At other times, the whole court 
would assist at some exhibition of 
European wonders :— 

One day, when we were speaking of 
observatories and astronomical instru- 
ments, the Regent asked us if we would 
allowhim to examine thecurious, strange- 
looking machine that we kept in a box. 
He meant the microscope. . . . One of 
us ran home, and returned with the won- 
derful instrument. While we were putting 
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it together, we attempted to give, as well 
as we could, some notion of optics to our 
auditory ; but as we perceived that the 
theory excited but little interest, we pro- 
ceeded at once to experiments. We asked 
if any person in the company would fa- 
vour us with a louse. The thing was 
far easier to obtain than a butterfly. A 
noble Lama, who was secretary to his 
Excellency the first Kalon, had only to 
slip his hand beneath his silk robe to 
produce a fully developed specimen, 
We seized it immediately with our 
tweezers ; seeing which, the Lama ob- 
jected to the experiment, alleging that 
we were going to cause the death of a 
living being. ‘ Never fear,’ we said, ‘we 
have only got hold of him by his skin; 
and, besides, he seems sufficiently sturdy 
to get over the trial.’ The Regent, 
whose creed, as we before said, was more 
spiritualized than that of the vulgar, told 
the Lama to hold his tongue, and let us 
alone. We therefore proceeded with the 
experiment, and fixed into the object- 
glass the little animal, who was strug- 
gling in our tweezers. We thenrequested 
the Regent to apply his eye to the glass 
at the top of the machine. ‘Tsong- 
Kaba!’ said he; ‘the louse is as big as 
a rat.’ . . . Having viewed it for an in- 
stant, he hid hisface in his hands, saying, 
that it was a horrible sight. He tried 
to prevent the others from looking, but 
his expostulations were unavailing. 
Everybody in turn bent over the micro- 
scope, and started back with cries of 
horror. The Secretary-Lama perceiving 
that his little animal scarcely moved, 
put in a word in its behalf. We raised 
the tweezers, and restored the louse to 
its owner. Alas! the unfortunate victim 
was lifeless. The Regent said, laugh- 
ingly to his secretary, ‘I fear your louse 
is unwell ; go, and see if you can physic 
him, or he’ll never recover.’ 


All this pleasantness and good 


fellowship was not to last long, and 
little more than a month elapsed 
before the blow came. The suspi- 
cions of Ki-Chan had been lulled— 
not dispelled. It was contrary to 
the invariable policy of the Chinese 
to brook the presence of strangers, 
and especially of preachers of Chris- 
tianity, at Lha-Ssa; and the very 
favour shown them by the native 
government was an additional motive 
for desiring their expulsion. One 
day, the two Frenchmen were sum- 
moned to the presence of Ki-Chan, 
who, with the usual forms of Chinese 


* Tlu, the Chinese way of pronouncing the name of Elliott. 
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politeness, informed them that Thibet 
was too poor and miserable a country 
to suit then, and that they had best 
think of returning to France. In 
vain did they, after thanking him for 
his friendly interest, assure him with 
firmness, that, notwithstanding his 
advice, they intended to remain; in 
vain did the poor Regent promise his 
support, and affirm that he it was 
‘who governed the country ;’ there 
was no combating the all-powerful 
influence of the Chinese ambassador. 
At last, finding all opposition fruit- 
less, they determined to quit Lha-Ssa, 
but not before the good-natured 
Regent had fought hard in the cause 
of tolerance. We cannot refrain 
from quoting some of the arguments 
of this poor, benighted Buddhist, and 
commending them to the attention 
of some of the Lamas of the Western 
world — 

The Regent could not be made to share 
the apprehensions which Ki-Chan sought 
to instil into his mind. He maintained 
that our presence at Lha-Ssa could in no 
manner endanger the safety of the state. 
‘If,’ said he, ‘the doctrine that these men 
teach be false, the people of Thibet will 
not embrace it; if, on the contrary, it 
be true, what have we to fear? How 
can truth be hurtful to mankind ? These 
two Lamas from the kingdom of France,’ 
he added, ‘have done no harm ; their 
intentions towards us are most friendly. 
Can we, without reason, deprive them of 
that liberty and protection which we 
grant here to all men, and especially to 
men of prayer? Are we justified in ren- 
dering ourselves guilty of present and 
positive injustice, from the imaginary 
dread of evils to come ?” 

The two missionaries had made up 
their minds to leave Thibet; but 
they had fancied that the manner of 
doing so would be left to their 
eption, and that they would be al- 
lowed to take the route towards 
British India. Great, therefore, was 
their surprise when they discovered 
that they were to be conducted, under 
escort, to the frontiers of China—a 
journey of nearly eight months’ du- 
ration. Expostulation was useless ; 
and with a heavy heart they were 
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obliged to leave Lha-Ssa, in company 
of fifteen Chinese soldiers, under 
the command of the Mandarin Ly- 
Kouo-Ngan—alias, Ly, the Pacifier 
of kingdoms! His Excellency Ly 
was an admirable specimen of a Chi- 
nese sceptic, scoffing alike at Bonzes 
and Lamas; but having, like many 
other esprits forts, a pet superstition 
for his private use, and professing 
an ardent devotion to—the Great 
Bear! For the details of this home- 
ward journey, we must, however, 
refer our readers to the book itself: 
we will merely say, that its dangers 
and fatigues were so great, that the 
travellers must, more than once, have 
suspected the treacherous Ki-Chan 
of having plotted their destruction. 
M. Hue, in the first moment of 
indignation, seems to have hoped 
that his government would have re- 
monstrated, but we have not heard 
that such has been the case, and 
Thibet is likely to remain, for some 
time to come, forbidden ground to 
European settlers. We have already 
iven our opinion respecting the pro- 
ability of missionaries of any Chris- 
tian sect succeeding in the main ob- 
ject of the undertaking in which our 
San (they deserve the name) failed; 
and M. Huc himself seems to insinu- 
ate, towards the close of his work, 
that those who in future may seek to 
Christianize Thibet, would do well to 
try the potency of physical benefits. 
We have always thought, and expe- 
rience has proved beyond dispute, 
that a certain degree of material 
civilization should precede, or at 
least accompany, the introduction of 
Christianity. ‘The starving Singha- 
lese of low caste, keenly alive to the 
comforts of rice and social equality, 
proclaims himself of the religion of 
the East India Company ; the know- 
ledge-loving Buddhist of Thibet ma 
one day adopt the religion of aa 
ways, microscopes, and electric tele- 
graphs; and it is just possible, as 
M. Huc observes, that the mission- 
ary who should introduce vaccination 
at Lha-Ssa, would at one stroke ex- 
tirpate small-pox and Buddhism. 
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THE VALLEY STREAM. 
BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


STREAM, flowing swiftly, what music is thine! 
The breezy rock-pass, and the storm-shaken pine 
Have taught thee their murmurs, 
Their wild mountain murmurs ; 
Subdued in thy liquid response to a sound 
Which aids the repose of this pastoral ground, 
Where our valley yet mingles an awe with the love 
It smiles to the sheltering bastions above,— 
Thy cloud-haunted birthplace, 
O Stream, flowing swiftly ! 


Encircle our meadows with bounty and grace ; 
Then move on thy journey with tranquiller pace, 

To find the great waters, 

The great ocean-waters, 
Blue, wonderful, boundless to vision or thought,— 
Thence, thence, might thy musical tidings be brought! 
One waft of the tones of the infinite sea! 
Our gain is but songs of the mountain from thee : 

Thy primitiv e issue, 

Thou Stream of our valley. 


And have we divined what is thunder’d and hiss’d, 

When the awful ledge glimmers through screens of grey mist, 
And raves forth its secrets, 
The heart of its secrets ? 

Or learn’d what is hid in thy whispering note, 

Mysteriously gather'd from fountains remote, 

When the solitudes s spread in the upper sunshine? 

O Stream, flowing swiftly, what music is thine? 
Far-wafted, prophetic P 
Thou Stream of our valley! 
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GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL.* 


j TORD-PAINTING requires the 

hand of a master, and Mr. Knox, 
favourably known as the author of 
the right pleasant Ornithological 
Rambles, is no mean proficient in 
the art. 

It was a saying of glorious John, 
whom the pa named the Emperor, 
and men called Murray, that every 
man had a book in him. Never was 
judge's dictum more true: but what 
sort of a book it may be is another 
matter. 

Some of the herd, blessed or 
cursed with the stimulus that drives 
them to the desk, without giving 
them courage to own their literary 
offspring, inform the public in the 
title-page of a bad book that it is by 
the author of a worse; and this is a 
custom very much to be commended, 
for in such cases the would-be reader 
has fair warning; and the expe- 
rienced amateur, well knowing that 
such abortive productions fall, 
utterly devoid of vitality, from the 
groaning press, avoids them accord- 
ingly. ut nothing is absolutely 
lost in this best of all possible 
worlds, and though, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, the books from 
which writers withhold their names 
remain books shut as far as readers 
are concerned—what would the 
trunk-maker and chandler do with- 
out them P 

Refreshing it is, after wading 
through the literary slough of de- 
spond spread around us, and plod- 
cing through the heavy clod-like 
masses of printed paper that en- 
cumber our table, to come upon such 
a book as we are about to open for 
the delight of those of our readers 
who are not already familiar with 
it. No lover of sport, whether in 
that golden time hs he is plying 
the rod and the gun in full vigour, 
or in the decline of his days, ‘ when 
age taketh the pleasure from him,’ 
as it did from worthy Thomas 


Barker,t}—no lover of Nature will 
take up this book without laying it 
down with regret, if he once get 
fairly into its amusing and instruc- 
tive pages. 

To few is a knowledge of the 
habits of animals of more conse- 
quence than to the sportsman. The 
success of the hunter, the hawker, 
the deer-stalker, the general shooter, 
and the angler, depends in great 
measure on this knowledge: and 
when an observer takes to any of 
these recreations, especially if, like 
Mr. Knox, he should be a sound 
zoologist, possessing the power of 
embodying his observations, and 
bringing them before the mind’s 
eye of the reader, the result is sure 
to be satisfactory. All nature is so 
full, and there is still so much to be 
unveiled, that there is no fear of 
want of novelty or interest. It is 
impossible for one who knows how 
to use his eyes, to take a short 
rest from his sporting labours on 
a flowery bank, by a woodside, 
by a lake, by a river, by a brook,— 
on a thymy down, or among the 
heather, without finding some natu- 
ral object to arrest his attention. 
Plants, insects, the smaller birds 
and quadrupeds—all rural sights 
and sounds have charms for him; 
and he will seldom rise without 
some addition to his stock of ideas 
from a spot which would have pre- 
sented a blank to the unobserving 
and ungifted spectator. 

The book opens with a plea for 
the partridge as the farmer’s friend, 
and a much more substantial one 
the bird is than many of the plume- 
less bipeds who assume the name. 
When the Rev. G. Wilkins, who 
has so successfully turned his atten- 
tion to agriculture in Essex, said to 
a neighbouring farmer who consulted 
him—‘ If you have a nest of par- 
tridges, encourage them; all the 
summer they live upon insects, 
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wireworms, &c. ; consider how many 
millions a single covey will destroy 
in a single summer; he under- 
stated his case; for he might have 
added, as Mr. Knox observes—‘ and 
in the winter and spring.’ The con- 
tents of a partridge’s crop, in those 
seasons, prove what an entomological 
scourge the bird is, and how it pro- 
tects the crops. The small quantity 
of grain that it consumes is as no- 
thing to the good that it does. 

Unlike the capercailzie, the ptar- 
migan, the black-cock, and the 
grouse, the partridge thrives best 
where the oak and the harrow 
are most sedulously plied, and may 
be said, like the sparrow, to follow 
in the steps of civilized man. Its 
enemies, furred, feathered, and un- 
feathered, are very numerous, and 
among them the fox and the human 
night poacher stand pre-eminent. 
Some of the worthies of the latter 
description have lately, it seems, hit 
upon a new dodge, to which all who 
would preserve their birds should 
be wide awake. 

Two or three poachers, disguised in 
respectable attire, travel about the coun- 
try in a gig or dog-cart, accompanied 
by a single pointer or setter. One of 
the party alights. at the outskirts of a 
village or country town, and proceeding 
to the public room of the nearest tavern, 
soon falls into conversation with some 
of the unsuspecting inhabitants; and 
passing himself off as ‘an intelligent 
traveller,’ or keen sportsman, about to 
pay a visit to the neighbouring Squire, 
soon obtains sufficient local information 
for his purpose. The other ‘gentlemen’ 
have in the mean time put up their 
horse and gig at an inn in a different 
quarter, and while discussing their 
brandy-and-water at the bar, have 
‘pumped’ the landlord of all the news 
likely to prove useful to the fraternity. 
At a certain hour in the evening the 
trio meet by appointment at some pre- 
arranged spot outside the village, and 
commence operations. After comparing 
notes, the most promising ground is se- 
lected. A dark night and rough weather 
are all in their favour. The steady old 
pointer, with a lantern round his neck, 
is turned into a stubble field, and a net 
of fine texture, but tough materials, is 
produced from a bag in which it has 
hitherto been closely packed. The light 
passes quickly across the field — now 
here, now there, like a ‘ Will-o’-the- 
Wisp’—as the sagacious dog quarters 
the ground rapidly, yet with as much 
care and precision as if he were working 
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for a legitimate sportsman in open day. 
Suddenly it ceases to move, then ad- 
vances slowly, stops, moves once more, 
and at last becomes stationary. Two of 
the men then take the net, and making 
a circuit until they arrive in front of the 
dog, shake out the meshes and place it 
in a proper position on the ground, 
Then standing opposite to each other, 
and holding either end of the string, 
they draw it slowly and noiselessly over 
their quadruped ally—whose exact posi- 
tion is indicated by the lantern—fre- 
quently capturing at the same time an 
unsuspecting covey huddled together 
within a few inches of his nose. When 
this operation is carried on by experi- 
enced hands, an entire manor may be 
effectually stripped of partridges in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

But the importation of the red- 
legged postales (perdix rubra), 
better known to sportsmen as the 
Guernsey partridge, and the French 
partridge, has, in those counties 
where it has been successfully intro- 
duced, especially in Norfolk, con- 
siderably checked the increase of 
the indigenous species. The red 
and the black man disappear before 
him of the white face Chenene he 
invades their territory, unless he 
makes them slaves, and will so dis- 
appear, let amiable Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Societies do what they may. 
The old English black rat (mus 
yattus) has almost vanished before 
the invasion of the ‘ Hanover breed,’ 
as Squire Western irreverently de- 
nominated the voracious grey rat 
(mus decumanus); and the modest 
brown partridge yields to the flaunt- 
ing, gaily-feathered French denizen. 
Mr. Knox also notices the two 
species, or rather varieties, of the 
common pheasant, originally intro- 
duced into this country, the Col- 
chican from Asia Minor, the ring- 
necked from China. The latter, he 
remarks, was the least robust of the 
two, and, besides other differences 
of plumage, was characterized by 
the white ring round the neck :— 

In process of time the Colchican in- 
creased and multiplied, while the China- 
man diminished in an equal ratio. It is 
said, however, that they breed freely 
together, and that the former, being the 
more powerful, gradually absorbed the 
other, while the white collar, that still 
adorns the necks of many of our modern 
pheasants, is‘all that remains of the plu- 
mage of their remote ancestors. 

Neither the sportsman nor the 
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epicure gains by the exchange of 
the red-legged species of partridge. 
Inveterate runners, they are the 
very instruments of action for spoil- 
ing good dogs, and, on the table, as 
we heard a worthy old farmer once 
say, ‘they be dooms dry.’ The 

are hardly presentable roasted, if 
they are not artistically larded. 
Split and brandered, they are pass- 
able, with the aid of fresh mush- 
rooms ; but the best way of present- 
ing them is aux choux. It 1s sacri- 
lege to swamp the juicy sapid 
British bird in such a savoury olio. 

And here we must protest against 
a most abominable custom, which 
has lately grown up, of steeping grain 
in poisonous solutions with the view 
of guarding it against the ravages of 
insects. As a preventive precaution, 
we believe it to be next to nugatory; 
and to the feathered game, espe- 
cially to partridges, it is most de- 
structive. Not long ago, a whole 
covey was found sitting dead from 
the effect of poisoned wheat. Birds 
which have picked up this deadly 
food are frequently sent to table, 
and more instances than one have 
occurred of serious illness produced 
by partaking of the drugged dish. 
The King of Pontus alone would 
have been safe in a country where 
this lethal system was practised ; 
and we advise no one to indulge in 
gp as where it prevails, unless 
ne can digest them sauced with 
arsenic or corrosive sublimate. 

The common English partridge, 
when tamed—and it is easily suscep- 
tible of such domestication, though 
it is difficult to get it to breed in 
confinement — becomes often very 
much attached to its owner. Titian’s 
— of the Emperor Charles the 

fifth preceded by one of these birds 
will occur to those of our readers 
who are familiar with the works of 
the great Venetian painter. 


A lady in West Sussex had a tame 
partridge for many years : it was a mere 
chick wlien it came into her posses- 
sion, and no dog or parrot ever presented 
a more perfect model of affection and 
docility. Although it had the run of the 
house, its favourite quarters were in the 
drawing-room, where it would sit for 
hours on the back of the chair usually 
occupied by its beloved mistress, and 
never fail to exhibit every symptom of 
grief and concern during her occasional 
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absence. When she retired to rest, it 
would accompany her to her chamber, 
and take up its position near the head of 
her bed. No wonder then that many a 
tear was dropped when, from an untimely 
accident, it ‘went the way of all’ pets. 


The chapters on hawks and hawk- 
ing will be found full of pleasant 
passages. 

Of the Peregrine Falcon, which is 
evidently a favourite with Mr. 
Knox,—and it well deserves the 
distinction,—he gives a very inter- 
esting account, pointing out the 
accuracy of Virgil’s well-known 
description :— 

Quam facile accipiter saxo, sacer ales, 
ab alto 

Consequitur pennis sublimem in nube 
columbam, 

Comprensamque tenet, pedibusque evis- 
cerat uncis ; 

Tum cruor et vulse labuntur ab «there 
plume. 

On one of the most inaccessible ledges 
(writes Mr. Knox) of a lofty maritime 
cliff on the north-west coast of Ireland, 
a pair of these hawks have for many a 
long year been established: there have 
I frequently seen either of them plunge 
into the midst of a party of rock pigeons 
(columba livia), as they issued from a 
deep fissure in the face of the rock, and 
carry one off to their expectant family. 
Even the deadly clutch of the falcon at the 
moment that he grasps his quarry (com- 
prensamque tenet) is true to the life, for 
although at other seasons, and in differ- 
ent situations, he usually fells his victim 
tothe earthat a single blow, yet when 
foraging for his young he selects from 
the motley inhabitants of the cliff one of 
moderate size—a pigeon, a puffin, a her- 
ring gull, a jackdaw, and occasionally 
even his congener the kestrel —for a 
greater burden might impede his ascent 
to the eyrie; and it would be irretriev- 
ably lost if struck in the ordinary man- 
ner, and suffered to fall into the sea, 
perhaps many hundred feet below. 

Our ancestors, who spent so much 
of their time in the open air, loving 
rather to hear the lark sing than 
the mouse squeak, valued the bird 
so highly, as the principal instru- 
ment of one of their most stirring 
amusements, that in the days of 
gentle King Jamie, a sum equiva- 
lent to a thousand pounds of our 
money was once given for a well- 
trained ‘cast.’ The peregrine may 
be traced, under the name of the 

ull-hawk, the puflin-hawk, the 
uck-hawk, the sharp-winged hawk, 
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the great blue hawk, the great hawk 
of Benbulben, &c., whether the 
appellation be pronounced in the 
language of the ancient Briton, the 
Celt, or the Saxon.—(p. 19.) 

The geographical distribution of 
the species is very wide; and dis- 
tant as their eyries are—for no noble 
birds of prey, no, nor ravens nor 
crows, will tolerate near neighbours 
of the same species, having a shrewd 
eye to the supplies—Mr. Knox ob- 
serves that there is no nest of the 
falcon, however remote or isolated, 
where, in the event of the death of 
one of the proprietors, the survivor 
will not succeed, generally within 
twenty-four hours, in finding a help- 
mate of the opposite sex, even when 
none but the original pair had, up to 
that moment perhaps, ever been ob- 
served in the neighbourhood. A 
similar propensity has been re- 
marked with regard to partridges, 
as far as one sex is concerned, by 
White, of happy Selborne memozy, 
who states that a sporting friend 
related, that though he had widowed 
the same hen several times, she 
always found a new mate. Not 


very faithful this: but the ornitho- 
logical world must be peopled. The 


same observing sportsman had 
noticed the habit of the cock par- 
tridges congregating, and pleasantly 
called such societies old bachelors. 
But to return to the peregrine. 
Mr. Knox has not only seen it strike 
down grouse that he had wounded 
—he gives at page 20 a lively de- 
——— of such a robbery on one 
of those sultry, bad-scenting days 
that a sportsman abhors—but the 
swapping mallard in his full vigour. 
In a secluded part of the demesne 
of Parsontown is the confluence of 
the Birr and the Brosna, where the 
former pours its rapid and turbid 
stream, springing from the distant 
mountains, into the dark but clear 
Brosna, in whose bosom they are 
gradually lost. This last river forms 
the boundary between Tipperary and 
King’s County, and having its source 
in one of the vast bogs which ex- 
tend through this part of Ireland, 
winds along, deep and silent—now 
contracting itself, as it hurries over 
some declivity—now stretching out 
into wide pools, whose sluggish 
waters are margined with swamp 


banks, well fringed with beds of 
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whispering reeds and tall, sighing 
sedges, presenting a combination of 
all that forms a winter paradise for 
wild-fowl.—(p. 23.) 

Towards the close of a day’s snipe- 
shooting, Mr. Knox stealthily ap- 
proached this spot, not without hope 
of adding a few teal or widgeon to 
his bag, just at twilight. Crawling 
along the side of the river, and 
availing himself of every inequality 
in an approach frequently made on 
his heals and knees, he at last 
found himself standing up to the 
latter in mud, sinking deeper and 
deeper still at each succeding mo- 
ment, but buoyed up by the con- 
sciousness of the capital position 
which he held for a family shot at 
the first party of ducks that might 
rise. Two mallards and a teal had 
already passed within tempting 
distance, but our sporting author 
reserved his fire; and at last, as 
the light was waning, he managed 
to clap his hands, when up sprang 
some dozen within a few yards. 
Bang-bang, right and left, goes the 
gun, and down tumble about half 
of them into the pool—the shooter 
being planté in the ooze without dog 
of any kind. The os of the gun 
sent up a cloud of ducks, widgeon, 
and teal, which kept wheeling about 
the planted sportsman while he was 
loading; and by the time the opera- 
tion was finished, they were sweeping 
in circles far aloft, until they were 
all but lost in the distance; for, 
unlike Robinson Crusoe, Mr. Knox 
had not, on this occasion, two guns 
with him, as every wild-fowl shooter 
should have. Weil, unlike a friend 
of ours whom we have seen, under 
such circumstances, off with his 
lendings, and most successfully play 
the part of his own retriever, Mr. 
Knox felt himself obliged to give up 
all idea of recovering the dropped 
birds; and just as he was casting his 
last lingermg look at the distant 
ducks, ™ saw a Peregrine falcon 
pass rapidly overhead in full pursuit 
of a batch which had cleared the 
— bank, and were making for 

illeen bog, about a mile off. She 
soon singled out a duck which had 

uitted its companions, and en- 
eavoured, by making a wide circuit, 
to attain a greater elevation. This 
act brought both duck and falcon 
nearly over the spot where Mr. 
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Knox was standing, no longer think- 
ing of his own dead or wounded 
fowl in the absorbing anxiety of the 
moment. It was already growing 
dark, and he feared lest, after all, 
he should not be a witness to the 
termination of the chace. The 
falcon was just then above her 
quarry, in a favourable position, but 
evidently waiting unt] the duck 
had cleared the banks of the river. 
Then down she came, the sound of 
the fatal blow reaching the spec- 
tator’s ears distinctly, as the duck 
tumbled, heels over head, through 
the air into the callows on the 
a side of the Brosna, where 
Mr. Knox sawthe conqueror descend 
with closed pinions till an interven- 
ing bank of sedges hid both from 
his view; when, we suppose, he 
scrambled out of the mud. 

This was enough to whet the 
appetite of our ornithological sports- 
man for a more satisfactory view of 
the exciting scene of the falcon in 
action, unchecked by artificial in- 
fluences; and many a weary and 
chilling hour did he pass, for the 
sake of improving his acquaintance 
with the peregrine, in a well con- 
cealed position, not; far from the 
junction of the two streams, and 
commanding a good view of both 
banks of the pool. 


On one side spread the wide callows, 
or flooded meadows, stretching awa 
towards the great bog of Killeen, with 
the fairy mountain of _Knockshegowna 
(immortalized by Crofton Croker) in 
the distance. Immediately in front, 
near the edge of the river, stood a dead 
tree, the topmost branch of which was 
the falcon’s favourite resting-place. 
There she sat, erect and motionless, as 
if scorning to conceal her person, and 
in full reliance on her own irresistible 
powers whenever she chose to exert 
them. 

On the other side lay the grounds of 
the demesne watered by the upper river, 
here working its obscure way through 
the trees, many of which, uprooted by 
a late flood, were still floating on its 
surface ; there rushing down an abrupt 
descent in a foaming cascade, or sud- 
denly turning away into open ground 
and expanding into many a little bay, 
where neither bush nor bramble could 
interfere with the tackle of the fly-fisher ; 
while the grey turrets that flank the 
monster telescope, and the summit of 
the great tube itself, frowned over the 
tops of the trees near the castle. 
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After waiting one day in vain, 
Mr. Knox changed his tactics, and 
dispatching a light-footed native 
well acquainted with the favourite 
resorts of the fowl in the labyrinths 
of a distant bog, through which the 
river meandered, he directed his 
messenger to flush them from the 
recesses thereof, whilst he resumed 
the post which he had occupied on 
the preceding day. 

For the first half-hour (writes the 
watcher) I was almost in despair: 
for the falcon was absent from her 
accustomed station, and I thought it 
not improbable that the operations of 
my coadjutor might have attracted her 
attention, and that she was perhaps at 
that very moment in full enjoyment of a 
chace which I was fated not to witness ; 
but on looking up a few moments after- 
wards, there she sat, bolt upright as 
usual, and now every minute appeared 
an hour, as I strained my eyes continu- 
ally in the direction from which I ex- 
pected the arrival of the first detach- 
ment of ducks. Presently a cluster of 
dark spots appeared against the distant 
sky, gradually becoming more distinct, 
and sinking lower and lower as they 
neared the river, and at last keeping 
close to its surface, until they scudded 
by within a few yards of the command- 
ing position of their enemy; who, pro- 
bably from her reluctance to strike so 
large a quarry as a wild-duck, which she 
could not have clutched and carried off 
with ease across the water, suffered them 
to pass unmolested. Next came two or 
three wigeons, which also ran the gaunt- 
let with impunity. I now began to fancy 
that the appetite of the hawk must have 
been satisfied by some recent prey, or 
that perhaps the bird which I had seen 
her strike two days before might remain 
still undigested. Just at that moment, 
however, a whistling of wings reached 
my ears; and I perceived a party of five 
or six wild ducks and a few teal ap- 
proaching from a different direction, and 
nearly at right-angles to the course of 
the river, which they would apparently 
have reached at a point about thirty 
yards distant from the faleon’s position. 
But she had no intention of allowing 
them such an advantage. In an instant 
she was on the wing, and had cut them 
off from their retreat. For a few seconds 
it seemed doubtful which was to be the 
victim, but one of the mallards having 
made a bolder dash at the stream than 
his companions, she seemed to mark him 
at once for destruction, while on his 
part he endeavoured to mount above his 
pursuer, and strained every nerve to 
accomplish this object by ascending spi- 
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rally. In the meantime his comrades, 
availing themselves of this diversion in 
their favour, scudded down to the water 
and dashed at once into the friendly 
shelter of the sedges. Almost at the 
same instant the falcon made a swoop, 
but missing her quarry, she suddenly ap- 
peared a considerable distance below him, 
and now it seemed doubtful whether she 
could recover the advantage which she 
had lost by this unexpected failure. 
While she struggled upwards again in 
circular gyrations, and the mallard also 
made the best of his time to attain a 
higher elevation by executing a similar 
movement, but in a much wider curve, 
the two birds frequently seemed to be 
flying in opposite directions. The supe- 
rior ease and rapidity, however, with 
which this manceuvre was performed by 
the peregrine, soon convinced me that 
the result of the chace could not be doubt- 
ful; for the drake was now far from his 
favourite element, and as each successive 
evolution brought his enemy nearer and 
nearer, he seemed to relax in his efforts 
to ascend any higher, and at length 
turning his tail to the wind, away he 
went towards the bog of Killeen, trust- 
ing for escape to the rapidity of his 
flight, and closely pursued by the falcon. 
I felt that not a moment was to be lost 
if I wished to witness the denouement; 
so, scrambling to the top of the bank, I 
was just in time to see the mallard 
tumbling headlong to the earth, while 
the falcon, checking her downward career 
for a moment, as if to satisfy herself of 
the success of the stroke, dropped to the 
spot where he had fallen in the middle 
of a wide marsh, which I might have 
reached, by crossing the river at a higher 
point and making a circuit of about half 
a mile; but fearing that any closer in- 
spection of her proceedings might tend 
to alarm her from her favourite haunts, 
and being quite satisfied with my share 
of the sport, I left her to discuss her 
well-earned prize without further inter- 
ruption. 
Another chapter, the ninth, 
‘ all of Hawking is, 
Than which there can be found no better 
blisse,’ 


according to rare old Turbervile ;* 


and Mr. Knox seems entirely to 
agree with him — treating of the 
aoe from the grouse and heron to 
the magpie; which last, according to 
Sir John Sebright and others, affords 
capital amusement. 

ere is a specimen of one of the 
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modern attempts at what our an- 
cestors denominated ‘flying at the 
brook :’ 


The falconer and his party—of which 
I was one—stationed themselves in a 
deep ditch or drain which traversed the 
edge of a large bog, over which the 
herons had been observed to fly very 
low, when returning from fishing in the 
neighbouring swamps and morasses, 
Some of us would crawl occasionally to 
the top of the bank, and straining our 
eyes to the utmost, endeavour to catch 
a glimpse of the quarry in the distance, 
as, with heavy flight, it might be seen 
flapping slowly along the surface of the 
moor, gradually nearing our position, 
and apparently certain of passing directly 
over our heads ; but we were frequently 
disappointed. One after another did 
several of these magnificent birds come 
within what we supposed to be a mode- 
rate distance, and many and loud were 
our remonstrances as the inexorable 
falconer still obstinately refused to libe- 
rate his hawks, and persisted in waiting 
for a more favourable opportunity. This 
at last oceurred. A devoted heron, 
whose approach we had all regarded in 
breathless silence, now advanced in a 
direction which seemed to satisfy the 
scruples of even the fastidious ‘ auceps.’ 
In a second the hawks were unhooded 
and turned off, and the next moment 
were in full flight after the heron, who, 
taking advantage of the wind, was ra- 
pidly increasing the distance between 
us, and at the same time ascending to a 
great height in a wide curve or circular 
gyration ; a manceuvre in which he was 
anticipated by his more active pursuers, 
who were now seen to rise above him, 
but postponed coming to closer quarters 
for so long, that we were soon running 
at our best speed in the vain hope of ob- 
taining a nearer view of the sport ; while 
several of the party, with their eyes di- 
rected upwards, appeared to forget, or 
to despise the obstacles that were con- 
tinually presented to their progress by 
an Irish bog, and were soon sprawling 
in a turf-pit, or floundering, waist-deep, 
in aquagmire ; so that but very few of us 
were fortunate enough to be looking in 
the right direction when the falcons, 
who had already ‘bound to their quarry,’ 
were now seen slowly descending toge- 
ther, like a feathered parachute, to the 
ground. For my own part, I was so 
lucky as to reach the spot a few mo- 
ments after the falconer, and found him 
bestriding the prostrate heron, whose 
head he had. secured between his knees, 


* The Booke of Falconrie or Hawking. At London, Printed by Thomas Purfoot, 
An. Dom. 1611. 
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while he appeared to be anxiously exa- 
mining his hawks to ascertain whether 
they had received any wound from the 
sharp-beak of their adversary. As to 
the heron, with the exception of a slight 
laceration of the dorsal plumage, he 
seemed to have suffered no injury. He 
was therefore reserved as a trophy, and 
doomed, poor, fellow, to be turned out 
soon afterwards for the amusement of a 
larger party of spectators. 

Our author notices some popular 
errors connected with the habits of 
the heron. One is, that he presents 
his beak to the enemy, so as to 
transfix him when he stoops. Mr. 
Knox observes, that the awkward 
and lumbering movements of the 
heron at this critical moment show 
that, even if it were disposed to try 
the experiment, it has no power to 
bring this formidable weapon into 
play against its swift and vigorous 
antagonist, whose mode of attack 
and rapidity of execution would 
render such a result exceedingly im- 
probable, for the swoop is made 
obliquely, not perpendicularly, and 
the falcon strikes her quarry from 
behind. Charming Die Vernon's 
poor Cheviot must have been hatched 
under an unlucky star to have spitted 
himself upon a heron’s bill. And 
yet we have old prints now before 
us—one showing how ‘to flye at 
the hearon according to Martine,’ 
in which the heron confronts the 
hawk in the air with bill and claws 
—that corroborate the notion. But 
there is no doubt that on the ground 
the heron and the bittern show bold 
fronts, and try to revenge them- 
selves on their persecutors by well- 
directed and repeated plunges of 
their sharp, dagger-like beaks ; and 
unless the faleoner makes in to the 
rescue, he may, as Mr. Knox re- 
marks, find that his hawks have 
caught a tartar. The heron aims at 
the eye; and Mr. Knox tells us 
that he is acquainted with a gentle- 
man who was deprived of one of his 
visual organs by a wounded heron 
which he incautiously seized. In 
his Ornithological Rambles, Mr. 
Knox records his own narrow escape 
from a similar misfortune ; and he 
shot for two seasons in Ireland over 
@ capital old pointer who had lost 
one eye in an imprudent attack on 
a winged heron. We remember a 
spirited picture by Abraham Hon- 

us, wherein the cautious approach 
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of a dog towards a wounded bittern, 
and the threatening aspect of the 
bird, were admirably portrayed. 

The vexed question, how the 
falcon deals the fatal blow, is entered 
into with fairness and acuteness. 
Mr. Knox's opinion—and he is fully 
corroborated by Colonel Bonham, 
who had at one time as many as 
twelve peregrines, and whose ex- 
tensive experience renders him @ 
most powerful ally—is, that the 
deadly wound is inflicted by the 
strong and well developed hind 
talon. 


If (observes Mr. Knox) a grouse, @ 
duck, or a woodcock that has been thus 
suddenly killed by a peregrine be ex- 
amined, it will generally be found that 
the loins and shoulders are deeply scored, 
the back of the neck much torn, and 
even the skull sometimes penetrated by 
this formidable weapon. Now as the 
stroke is almost always delivered ob- 
liquely, that is, in a slanting, downward 
direction from behind, this laceration 
could not be effected by any of the talons 
of the front toes ; nor would the severest 
possible blow from the breast of the 
falcon produce such an effect. Indeed, 
Colonel Bonham had several rare oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the operation dis- 
tinctly, and his testimony on this point 
ought to be conclusive. On one occasion 
in particular, when in Ireland, a wood- 
cock, after a long chace over an adjoin- 
ing moor, had taken refuge in a small 
cover, whither it was closely pursued by 
the hawk—the falconer and several as- 
sistants following. Colonei Bonham him- 
self made for a nearer point of the coppice, 
and had just taken up his position under 
a tree at the side of a ride or alley, when 
he saw the woodcock flying towards him, 
and its enemy close upon it. As the for- 
mer passed within a few yards of the spot 
where he stood, he perceived by its labo- 
rious flight and open beak that it was 
much exhausted. The next moment 
down came the falcon, and he could see 
distinctly that the blow was delivered 
by the hind talons. The effect was in- 
stantaneously fatal, and precisely such as 
might have been expected from the na- 
ture of the weapons that were brought 
into play. The back of the woodcock 
was completely ripped up, and the lower 
part of its skull split open. 


For other particulars, and a solu- 
tion of the question, whether eyasses 
ought to be fed with washed or un- 
washed meat, which caused the 
expulsion of my lady’s page from 
the castle of Avenel, we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Knox's book and 
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to Turbervile. If he have not the 
first, he had better secure it as soon 
as possible. Turbervile, who will 
enlighten him on the subject of the 
eyasses, hewill not find on every stall. 
We shall conclude our imperfect 
notice of that part of Mr. Snnt’s 
work which treats of hawking with an 
anecdote which he gives, illustrative 
of the enduring attachment of which 
a noble falcon is capable. 


A friend of Colonel Bonham—the late 
Colonel Johnson of the Rifle Brigade— 
was ordered to Canada with his batta- 
lion, in which he was then a captain, 
and being very fond of falconry, to which 
he had devoted much time and expense, 
he took with him two of his favourite 
peregrines, as his companions across the 
Atlantic. 

It was his constant habit during the 
voyage to allow them to fly every day, 
after ‘feeding them up’ that they might 
not be induced to rake off after a passing 
sea gull, or wander out of sight of the 
vessel. Sometimes their rambles were 
very wide and protracted. At others, 
they would ascend to such a height as to 
be almost lost to the view of the passen- 
gers, who soon found them an effectual 
means of relieving the tedium of a long 
sea voyage, and naturally took a lively 
interest in their welfare, but as they 
were in the habit of returning regularly 
to the ship, no uneasiness was felt during 
their occasional absence. At last, one 
evening, after a longer flight than usual, 
one of the falcons returned alone. The 
other—the prime favourite—was miss- 
ing. Day after day passed away, and 
however much he may have continued 
to regret his loss, Captain Johnson had 
at length fully made up his mind that it 
was irretrievable, and that he should 
never see her again. Soon after the 
arrival of the regiment in America, on 
casting his eyes over a Halifax news- 
paper, he was struck by a paragraph 
announcing that the captain of an Ame- 
rican schooner had at that moment in 
his possession a fine hawk, which had 
suddenly made its appearance on board 
his ship during his late passage from 
Liverpool. The idea at once occurred 
to Captain Johnson that this could be 
no other than his much-prized falcon, so 
having obtained immediate leave of ab- 
sence he set out for Halifax, a journey 
of some days. On arriving there, he lost 
no time in waiting on the commander of 
the schooner, announcing the object of 
his journey and requesting that he might 
be allowed to see the bird ; but Jonathan 
had no idea of relinquishing his prize so 
easily, and stoutly refused to admit of 
the interview, ‘ guessing’ that it was very 
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easy for an Englisher to lay claim to 
another man’s property, but ‘ calculat- 
ing’ that it was a ‘ tarnation sight’ harder 
for him to get possession of it; and con- 
cluding by asserting in unqualified terms 
his entire disbelief in the whole story. 
Captain Johnson’s object, however, being 
rather to recover his falcon than to pick 
a quarrel with the truculent Yankee, 
he had fortunately sufficient self-com- 
mand to curb his indignation, and pro- 
posed that his claim to the ownership of 
the bird should be at once put to the 
test by an experiment, which several 
Americans who were present admitted 
to be perfectly reasonable, and in which 
their countryman was at last persuaded 
to acquiesce. It was this. Captain 
Johnson was to be admitted to an inter- 
view with the hawk—who, by the way, 
had as yet shown no partiality for any 
person since her arrival in the New 
World, but on the contrary had rather 
repelled all attempts at familiarity— 
and if at this meeting she should not 
only exhibit such unequivocal signs of 
attachment and recognition as should 
induce the majority of the bystanders to 
believe that he really was her original 
master, but especially if she should play 
with the buttons of his coat, then the 
American was at once to waive all claim 
to her. The trial was immediately made. 
The Yankee went up stairs, and shortly 
returned with the falcon; but the door 
was hardly opened before she darted 
from his fist and perched at once on the 
shoulder of her beloved and long lost 
protector, evincing by every means in 
her power, her delight and affection, 
rubbing her head against his cheek and 
taking hold of the buttons of his coat 
and champing them playfully between 
her mandibles, one after another. This 
was enough. The jury were unanimous. 
A verdict for the plaintiff was pro- 
nounced: even the obdurate heart of 
the sea captain was melted, and the 
falcon was at once restored to the arms 
of her rightful owner. 

That the woodcock has decreased 
in England we know to our cost; 
but we agree with our author, that 
the decrease is erroneously attri- 
buted to the Scandinavian epicure, 
who gratifies his gustatory nerves 
with the eggs of the bird, as the 
British gastrophilist entertains his 

alate with those of the plover. 
Vell does Mr. Lloyd, in his amusing 
and instructive Northern Field 
Sports, observe, that if those who 
hold such an opinion could behold 
the almost boundless forests of the 
north, they would think with him, 
that if the whole of the scanty 
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population of that part of the world 
were to turn out for the purpose, 
they would not be able to explore 
the hundredth part of the woods in 
the course of a year, and, conse- 
quently, could not destroy any con- 
siderable number of eggs. With 
regard to the birds themselves, there 
is good authority for believing that 
the Norwegians know little about 
them, and, in some places, will not 
eat them. 
3y the aid of the interesting notes 
of Colonel Parker, a nephew worthy 
of Sir Hyde, Mr. Knox treats us to 
some first-rate cock-shooting in the 
Moreaand Thessaly during the winter 
of 1844-5; and the reader who would 
accompany the party—now shooting 
a sha day in sight of Pelion, Ossa, 
and Olympus, and anon on the banks 
of the Achelous, Acheron, and Eu- 
rotas—will find capital sport. 
For example, see the result of six 
days’ cock-shooting :— 
Woodcocks. 
196 
188 
110 
193 
168 
171 


1026 


No wonder that woodcocks are 
becoming scarce. 

Now for a change—a winter scene 
in Sussex in the bitter year 1838. 

About the middle of January, the seve- 
rity of the season appeared to have 
reached its climax. A cutting north- 
easter swept the water and carried the 
foam from the waves out of sight in an 
instant. All the larger features of the 
landscape seemed to have lost their na- 
tural colours, and were bathed in the 
extremes of light and shade. The sur- 
face of the earth, houses, banks, hedges, 
and corn-stacks were covered with snow. 
The sky was black and lowering, blended, 
as it were, into one vast cloud, which 
looked still more gloomy in the distance 
as you faced the blast for a moment and 
peered into the eastern horizon. The 
sea was as dark as the sky, but its sur- 
face was broken by the white crests of 
the angry waves as they hurried towards 
the west, and thus relieved the obscurity 
on that side of the picture, while long 
files of various species of wild ducks, and 
small parties of cormorants and guille- 
mots, might be seen scudding along close 
to the surface, but at a considerable 
distance from the shore, and every now 


Two days at Butrinto. . . 


Two days on the Fanara or 


Acheron river . . 


Two days on the Achelous river 


Grand total of six days . 
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and then a great black-backed, or a 
herring gull, swept past, a few yards 
over head, and flocks of sand-pipers 
skimmed rapidly along the margin of 
the beach in the same direction, all 
bound for the muddy flats and calm 
waters of Pagham Harbour. 

So cutting was the weather, that 
as Mr. Knox walked along the shore 
to Pagham—this time with a gun in 
each hand—he found several labride, 
or wrasses, dying or frozen, looking, 
in all their beautiful rainbow co- 
lours, like fairy fishes. 

There was not a human being within 
sight, nor could I discover a single boat 
on the surface of the water. I had 
hardly congratulated myself on this for- 
tunate circumstance, when a distant 
object arrested my attention. It looked 
at first like a plank of wood, or the 
trunk of a dead tree, as it floated slowly 
down a narrow creek, and seemed to be 
carried here and there at the mercy of 
the current ; still there was something 
suspicious about it which prevented me 
from looking at anything else, and I 
continued to watch its movements with 
increasing anxiety. 

Well might our sportsman be 
anxious; for he had in view several 
flocks of wild-fowl, apparently brent 
geese, wigeon, scaup ducks, pochards 
and tufted ducks; whilst in the 
midst of these, ‘like a naval squa- 
dron among a fleet of fishing-boats, 
sailed a noble herd of wild swans.’ 
“7 63.) 

ut to return to the object of 
anxiety :— 

On reaching the open water it turned 
round, apparently in an eddy of the 
tide, and gave me an opportunity of ex- 
amining its outline as the broadside was 
turned towards me for an instant. There 
was nothing, however, in this hasty 
glimpse calculated to increase my alarm ; 
on the contrary, I now felt more than ever 
convinced that I was looking at an inani- 
mate log, and my only fear at this mo- 
ment was that it might be drifted by the 
tide—which would soon begin to ebb— 
or by the irregular course of the channel, 
to that part of the harbour where the 
hoopers were still sailing in apparent 
security, and alarm them prematurely. 
On a sudden, however, it seemed to 
alter its course and to move slowly under 
the shadow of the bank, or, as the sailors 
term it, to ‘hug the shore :’ it was ap- 
parently propelled by some hidden 
power, for it now no longer wheeled 
about, but advanced steadily with one 
end foremost, and as I watched its move- 
ments while it crept cautiously along, I 
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fancied every now and then that I could 
distinguish the slight splash of a paddle, 
and my heart sunk within me. 

It was evidently the gun-boat of a wild- 
fowl shooter, and of one who was no 
novice in the craft: but when the first 
feeling of disappointment had passed 
away, I easily succeeded in persuading 
myself that I should derive more plea- 
sure from witnessing his operations than 
in spoiling his sport—which would have 
been the result of a premature move- 
ment on my part, for he was yet at least 
half a mile from the objects of his pur- 
suit—but it occurred to me at the same 
moment that I might even manage to 
convert him into an unconscious but 
important ally in contributing to my— 
the jackall’s—share of it. Taking, there- 
fore, a hasty survey of the harbour and 
its shores, I saw that if I could contrive 
to conceal myself at a certain point ona 
long and narrow belt of shingle at some 
d stance, over which the swans would 
probably fly when returning to the sea, 
I might perhaps have the good luck to 
intercept them. I lost no time in carry- 
ing out this plan: the coastguard-man 
ferried me across the mouth of the estu- 
ary, after which, by taking a wide cir- 
cuit and availing myself of the nature of 
the ground where it was possible to mask 
my advance, I succeeded at last in reach- 
ing the desired point, and having scraped 
a hole in the loose shingle sufficiently 
large to conceal myself and my dog in a 
crouching attitude, I placed my guns on 
either side of me, and now directed all 
my attention to the exciting scene in the 


harbour. 


An exciting scene it undoubtedly 
was :— 


The hoopers were still there, surround- 
ed by several flocks of wild-ducks, some 
five hundred yards from the position 
which I occupied, and about half that 
distance beyond them was the gun-boat, 
as harmless a looking object as could 
well be imagined, lying low in the water, 
and never for a moment attracting the 
attention of any of the devoted birds, 
who appeared to be perfectly at their ease 
and in the full enjoyment of repose and 
plenty after their long and stormy 
voyage. The brent geese and the 
Wigeons were preening their feathers, 
while the scaup and tufted ducks were 
continually diving, or flapping their 
Wings on their return to the surface be- 
fore they again plunged to the bottom. 
The swans were also feeding, but in a 
different manner: with their long necks 
they vxplored the surface of the mud 
beneath, where, to judge from their per- 
severance and the number of tails that 
appeared at the same moment directed 
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upwards, they must havediscoveredsome- 
thing well suited to their palates. I could 
also distinguish some of the less common 
species of anatide, among which the 
males of the smew and the golden-eye 
were conspicuous in their pied plumage. 
The sooty scoter too was there, but forag- 
ing by himself apart from the main body. 
All this time their concealed enemy was 
gradually lessening the distance between 
them and himself. Slowly and stealthily 
did he advance, nearer and nearer, until 
at last I expected every instant to hear 
the roar of the stanchion-gun, and 
fancied that he must be excessively 
dilatory or over-cautious, as minute 
after minute elapsed without the report 
reaching my ears. At last a bird rose 
from the crowd and flew directly towards 
me. I saw that it would pass tolerably 
near, and when in a few seconds after- 
wards I perceived that it was a male 
golden-eye within thirty yards of me, I 
almost forgot the important—though as 
yet passive—part I was enacting in the 
scene, and as I instinctively grasped my 
double-gun and raised the hammer, I 
felt tempted to pull the trigger. Pri- 
dence, however, prevailed, and I followed 
the example of my sagacious dog, who 
lay crouched at my side without moving 
a muscle of his limbs. He had seen the 
bird as well as myself, and his quick eye 
had detected my hasty movement, but 
his attention was again directed to the 
main body of water-fowl, several of which 
had at length taken alarm and were 
rising, one by one, from the water. It 
Was an anxious moment. The swans 
were still there, but they had ceased to 
feed; their heads were turned towards 
me, and I soon perceived that the entire 
flotilla had gradually approached nearer 
to me. Now or never, thought I. I 
glanced rapidly at the advancing gun- 
boat—almost at the same instant a small 
puff of smoke issued from its further 
extremity, succeeded by a pigmy report, 
and up rose the entire host of water- 
fowl—swans and all—the snow-white 
plumage of the hoopers standing out in 
bold relief against the murky sky. Then 
a huge volume of smoke and a bright 
flame burst from the prow, followed by 
the thunder of the great gun itself—off 
at last !—and as it cleared a passage 
through the winged mass between us, 
several of the motley crowd fell to rise 
no more: almost at the same instant the 
head and shoulders of a man were pro- 
truded from a covering of sea-weed, 
under which he had hitherto been con- 
cealed, and the next moment he was 
vigorously plying his paddles in all the 
excitement of a regular cripple chase. 
My turn had at length arrived: restrain- 
ing the ardour of my dog, who only 
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waited for a word to take an active 
share in the pursuit, I turned my atten- 
tion to a detachment of swans, about 
five in number, which had apparently 
escaped unhurt, and after wheeling once 
or twice over the bodies of their dead 
companions, uttering all the time their 
trumpet-like notes, were now gradually 
ascending and nearing my place of con- 
cealment. On they came, but suddenly 
their leader seemed to have discovered 
my position and veered round in an oppo- 
site direction, followed by all except 
one, who, as he was passing overhead, 
fell a victim to my long gun. A brent 
goose almost at the same instant passed 
on the other side, and afforded an easy 
mark for the first barrel of my heavy 
double, while the second was discharged 
at a venture, but ineffectually, at a party 
of pochards—the last detachment of the 
fugitives, as they hurried back once more 
to the tempestuous but less treacherous 
waters of the channel. 

The hero of the gun-boat had 
killed six hoopers, several brent 
geese, and nearly twenty ducks of 

erent species. 

This tops Colonel Hawker’s cele- 
brated tableau, after firing two 
pounds of shot into a skein of brent 
geese and two wild swans. 

Everything that throws light on 
the origin of those animals which 
have become domesticated, andafford 
supplies considered necessary to com- 
fort, if not to health, by all but ve- 
getarians, is highly interesting ; and 
in studying the genealogical tree of 
the savoury bird that saved the 
Roman Capitol, and smokes on every 
British board that offers substantial 
fare on the feast of St. Michael, we 
incline to agree with Mr. Knox, 
that, of the five or six species of 
wild geese familiar to the British 
coast-shooter, the ancestry may be 
shared between the rarest, anser 
Jerus, the gray lag, or gray-legged 
goose, better known as the common 
wild goose, and the white-fronted 
wild goose, anser albifrons, which is 
of much more frequent occurrence. 
The claims of anser ferus, as the 
founder of the domestic family, are, 
itmust be confessed, greatly strength- 
ened by evidence adduced by Mr. 
Yarrell, who records that a pinioned 
wild gander, of the last-named spe- 
cies, which had never associated 
with the bean goose, anser segetum, 
or the white-fronted wild goose— 
although both were kept in his com- 
pany at the garden of the Zoological 
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Society in the Regent's Park—was, 
in 1841, introduced to a female do- 
mestic goose selected for the expe- 
riment, in consequence of her plu- 
mage exhibiting thedistinctivemarks 
of the true gray lag. The result of 
their union, after being together for 
a few days, was a nest of eight eggs. 
The tame goose, when its days are 
not cut short by the Michaelmas 
massacre or some other accident, 
will live a very long time. ‘ A cer- 
tain friend of ours, of undoubted 
fidelity,’ writes Willughby, ‘told 
us that his father had once a goose 
that was known to be eighty years 
old, which, for aught he knew, 
might have lived the other eighty 
years, had he not been constrained 
to kill it for its mischievousness in 
beating and destroying the younger 

eese. 

The whole chapter on Fresh-water 
and Oceanic Palmipedes, will well 
repay attentive perusal. In it Mr. 


Knox prophesies that, ere long, the 
London gourmand may receive the 
supreme canvas-backed duck of Ame- 
rica, and er in better condition 


than many of the capercaillie and 
ptarmigan that now find their way 
to our poulterers from the forests of 
Norway, under the influence of 
steam, that annihilates both time 
and space, and makes epicures as 
well as lovers happy. But, before 
the enunciation of the prophecy, the 
canvas-backs were smoking on the 
tables of the London Luculli. We our- 
selves received them, early in 1850, 
in the finest preservation. They 
should be served in a hottest of 
dishes, which ought to be perfectl 
iltless of any liquid. If roas 

y an artist, a flood of gravy follows 
the knife, and the birds swim in 
their own sapid juices. 

He who would rear pheasants 
favourably, without dread of the de- 
structive ‘gapes,’ the work of that 
deadly entozoon, the fasciola, will 
study the instructive chapter on 
tame pheasants, and, if the disease 
should appear, will change the venue 
of his breeding coops annually: in- 
deed, he ought to make that a gene- 
ral rule, if he would avoid the 
scourge. We must confine ourselves 
to a scene which occurred among @ 
party of fifteen tame-bred pheasant 
poults, eleven hens and four cocks, 
which Mr. Knox had pinioned to 
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save the expense of netting. The 
birds enjoyed a winter of excellent 
health, and, in March, just as the 
males began to manifest the usual 
symptoms of pugnacity, their owner 
was obliged to leave home. Here 
is his account of the state of affairs 
on his return :— 


Love and war had been running riot 
within its once peaceful precincts. Three 
of the four cock-birds were completely 
hors de combat. One of them, indeed, 
was dying, two were severely lacerated, 
but the fourth, who, like the surviving 
Horatius in the combat with the Curiatii, 
had probably vanquished all his rivals 
in detail, appeared, like his classical 
prototype, perfectly uninjured, and strut- 
ted in all the pomp and pride of a con- 
queror among a crowd of hens, who 
seemed to regard matters with perfect 
equanimity, passing with contemptuous 
indifference their unfortunate knights- 
errant, as they sat moping on the ground 
with their heads buried in the friendly 
shelter of the bushes, but following obe- 
diently in the wake of the victor, and 
evidently disposed to admit to the full 
extent that ‘none but the brave deserve 
the fair.’ 


Having no opportunity of securing 


any pinioned male pheasants to sup- 
ply the place of the three discom- 
fited heroes, he was half inclined to 
break up his pheasantry, when, 
writes he,— 


On entering the enclosure one morn- 
ing, I was surprised to see a fine old 
cock-pheasant, with a tail of portentous 
length, take wing from among the midst 
of the hens, and, with a protracted crow 
of triumph, fly over the fence to the 
evergreens beyond. But where was 
Horatius? Alas! his days were num- 
bered. He had found his match at last. 
After a long search, I discovered him 
squatted in a corner, his once brilliant 
plumage torn and covered with blood. 
One eye was closed; the other was com- 
pletely extinguished. His neck was 
entirely plucked, and as bare as a vul- 
ture’s. His crimson cheeks were sadly 
lacerated. His head was absolutely 
scalped, and where a pair of purple 
egrets had lately been so proudly erected, 
a bare skull was now alone visible. 
Poor fellow! he died the same evening. 
The rest may be briefly told. Day after 
day did the conqueror visit his newly 
acquired territory, and many a youthful 
rival, too prudent to come into close 
quarters with the long-spurred tyrant, 
would pay a stolen visit to his seraglio 
during his absence and win the favours 
of his fickle fair ones. I obtained an 
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immense number of eggs during that 
season, which proved unusually pro- 
ductive. 


But the paradise of pheasants, 
beautifully described at page 184, is 
in the demesne of good Mr. Wa- 
terton, who blesses all living things 
that are so fortunate as to come 
under his benevolent rule. We 
must pass it, however, though we 
cannot resist the following passage 
in the natural history of the bird, 
accompanied as it is by a charming 
home view :— 

The habit of crowing, indulged in at 
all hours of the day during the breeding 
season, is not restricted to the purposes 
of love or the hour of rest. The same 
note is uttered on quitting his perch at 
early dawn, and the sound of thunder or 
distant cannon never fails to produce it. 
How often, though at a distance of thirty 
miles, have I heard it elicited by the 
booming of the Portsmouth guns, when 
the weather was calm, or the wind in a 
favourable quarter. But the most re- 
markable instance of this kind that ever 
came under my notice occurred on the 
llth of ‘March, 1850. It was a clear 
sunny day, the air cold and frosty, with 
a gentle breeze from the north-east. I 
had been riding through Charlton forest, 
and had just begun to descend the 
northern slope of the downs by a rugged 
path above the village of Graffham, 
when I was induced to halt for a moment 
to admire the magnificent panoramic 
view that here suddenly bursts upon the 
sight. The dark hanging woods of 
Lavington clothed the steep hills on one 
side, while on the other their natural 
forms were varied by smaller clumps of 
beech and juniper. Below me lay the 
long and picturesque valley of the Rother, 
extending from the borders of Hamp- 
shire as far as the eye could reach, and 
varied with wild, heathery commons, 
evergreen woods, brown copses, and cul- 
tivated fields. Immediately opposite 
was the elevated range of the lower 
green sandstone formation which forms 
the southern boundary of the weald of 
West Sussex; beyond which again, in 
the distance, might be seen the blue 
outline of the Surrey downs as they 
stretched far away into the eastern ho- 
rizon. I had not gazed long upon this 
magnificent scene before a deep hollow 
booming, or protracted concussion—for 
it was rather felt than heard—shook the 
earth for some seconds. At the same 
moment a pheasant in an adjoining 
copse announced his consciousness of the 
shock by a sudden crowing, which had 
hardly ceased before a second explosion, 
succeeded after another interval by a 
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third—the loudest of all—induced every 
cock pheasant in the woods of Lavington 
to sound his note of alarm. As to myself, 
I confess I was puzzled how to account 
for the phenomenon. It was quite dif- 
ferent from the rumble produced even 
by the loudest artillery, and the clear 
cloudless sky forbade the supposition of 
its being caused by even distant thunder. 
On my way home I passed several persons 
who had heard it, and many of whom 
had noticed its effect on the pheasants, 
especially one party of labourers who 
were employed in repairing a fence near 
a long hanger—one of the best preserves 
in the county—they told me that aloud 
and long continued crowing proceeded 
from all parts of the wood for many 
minutes after the last explosion. They 
too were unable to conjecture the cause 
of the sound, nor was the mystery unra- 
velled until the following day, when 
intelligence arrived of the awful explo- 
sion and loss of life at Messrs. Curtis and 
Harvey’s powder mills at Hounslow, 
nearly fifty miles in a direct line from the 
spot where I heard it. 


A plea for the persecuted mole 
and badger, and some other victims 
which have no claim toa place in the 
dark catalogue of vermin—wherein 
Mr. Knox with truth, we fear, in- 


cludes the hedgehog as a most des- 
perate egg-destroyer—graces these 
pages, which give such an account 
of the various species of grouse as 
none but a naturalist and observing 


sportsman can give. Their most 
bitter enemy, ‘the scaul-crow,’ cor- 
wus corniz, more generally known 
as the hooded crow and the Royston 
crow, comes in for a full share of our 
author’s just indignation, and its 
predatory habits are admirably de- 
scribed. 

The great success of Lord Bread- 
albane, who, from a stock of fifty- 
four birds, received from Norwa 
in 1838 and 1839, hes accomplished, 
principally by placing the eggs in 
the nests of the black grouse, the 
restoration of the noble capercaillie 
to our fauna, is duly recorded. 
the woods about Taymouth Castle, 
Drummond Hill, Kenmore Hill, 
Croftmorraig Hill, for instance, now 
teem with these grand chieftains of 


the grouse tribe, and they already 
find their way every season to 
Strath Tay, Blair Athol, and the 
woods about Crieff. But we must 
not forget, in our gratitude to Lord 
Breadalbane, the earlier, though less 
successful efforts of Lord Fife, who, 
undaunted by failures, and after 
persevering through the years of 
1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831, hatched 
in the year last named, five young 
capercaillies at Braemar. 

very lover of field sports should 
mark and inwardly digest the chap- 
ter on careless shooting, with Sir 
Edwin’s heart -breaking ‘ random 
shot,’ and Mr. Wolf's touching 
‘wounded woodcock,’ before him. 
Mr. Knox, it seems, has a hospital 
collection, which he exhibits by way 
of warning to the slovenly shot. 
Here is an instance of Nature’s 
power in repairing an injury, when 
reparation is possible :— 

There is one miserable looking hen 
pheasant in particular which never fails 
to attract attention. Her entire beak 
had been shot away. Indeed, both man- 
dibles and the tongue were gone, leaving 
a wide aperture, the edges of which, 
under the healing influence of dame 
Nature, had hardened into a pair of 
horny lips; and thus the poor bird— 
unable to procure its usual insect food, 
or to pick up any scattered grains of 
corn—was compelled to haunt a small 
barley stack, near the keeper’s house; 
the sheaves of which being loosely placed 
together, she contrived to extract the 
ears separately, and to provide herself 
with sufficient food, for she was by no 
means in bad condition when killed by 
chance at the close of the season. 


But we must close this fascinat- 
ing book, which does not contain a 
single heavy page, and well deserves 
the same praise as was awarded to 
the Ornithological Rambles by so 
many competent critics. To the pre- 
sent volume, also, the ‘ author has 
brought the two great elements of 
success—acute observation and an 
enthusiastic love of his subject.’ * 

Of the spirited illustrations we 
need only say that they are from 
the gifted pencil of Mr. Wolf. 


* Church of England Quarterly Review, on ‘ Ornithological Rambles,’ 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND; 


OR, 


‘THE DANGEROUS CLASSES.’ 


Cuarter IV. 


A GUARDSMAN’S DUTY—A WOMAN OF THE WORLD AND A STARTLING RENCONTRE— 
PEERS AND PRIZE-FIGHTERS—THE ART OF SELF-DEFENCE AND THE DISCOMFITED 


NEGRO. 


OF all sorts of soldiering, from the 
dashing light dragoon to the 
scientific sapper and miner—from 
the staid and steady infantry-man 
to the ‘flying bombardier,’ as our 
distinguished horse-artillery are 
somewhat irreverently nick-named 
by their brethren of the sword,—of 
all these accomplished practitioners 
in the science of manslaughter, com- 
mend me to the Guards. Their 
discipline, though yielding to none 
in the exactitude with which it is 
earried out, weighs more lightly on 
officer and soldier than that of any 
other corps; their services it is un- 
necessary to mention, as it is well 
known that wherever glory is to be 
gained, wherever hard knocks are 
to be taken, and distinction to be 
won, the privilege of the Guards has 
ever been to woo honour in the thick 
of it. Their officers are perfect gentle- 
men, and thorough bons camarades; 
their stalwart privates are smart and 
steady in the field, as, considering 
the temptations of London, they are 
well conducted in barracks; and 
their non-commissioned officers, that 
vital third estate in the well-being 
of a regiment, are beyond all praise. 
When we combine with these essen- 
tials the advantages of being 
quartered in the metropolis of the 
world, in the very centre of civiliza- 
tion and refinement, we cannot 
wonder that a commission in the 
Guards is the grand desideratum to 
a@ young man wishing to enter life 
and the service through the same 
portal—is an object of emulation 
{not envy) to his brother-warriors 
in the rest of the British army. 
But.there are two sides to every 
question. Even a sovereign, unless 
it be one of those skilful deceptions 
with which unprincipled jokers toss 
for the score ofa uonmatih dinner— 
even a sovereign has its reverse ; 
and great as are the advantages of a 
London life— manifold as are the 


benefits of what is emphatically 
called ‘good society ;’ yet, on the 
other hand, pleasure in the metro- 
polis assumes her most alluring 
garb. Youth is seldom skilled in 
resistance to temptation. Money 
melts like snow before the sun- 
beam; debts accumulate like drifts 
in the storm; and we all know how 
soon a man involved becomes reck- 
less—how soon recklessness merges 
in despair. Ambition, when re- 
strained by principle, is a fine thing 
—emulation, in all matters of useful- 
ness, is a fine thing. To the con- 
stant upward tendency of mankind, 
we owe the multiplying discoveries 
of science, the increasing prosperity 
of a nation. But all this may be 
carried too far. And who that 
watches with impartial eye the 
struggle going on around him—who 
that looks calmly on at his neigh- 
bour ‘caring too much for these 
things,’ will deny that society, in 
all its ranks, is irritated with the 
fevered desire of coping with that 
which is immediately above it—that 
the nobleman must imitate the 
sovereign, the gentry vie with the 
noble, the tradesman and the farmer 
ape the gentry; whilst the lower 
classes, divided by too wide a gulf 
to be able to compete with what 
they call ‘ well-to-do-people,’ would, 
many of them, fain ~ down to 
their own level those ranks to whose 
superior station they cannot them- 
saeen hope to rise? Let the refor- 
mation begin at the top—let the 
better educated and more reflective 
be content to ‘do their duty in that 
state of life in which Providence has 
placed them;’ and we shall hear less 
of public ruin and private destitution 
—we shall be spared the anomaly of 
gentlemen by birth being compelled 
to support the exigencies of their 
‘false position’ by actions which their 
chivalrous ancestors would have 
blushed to own—we shall be told 
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no longer in the clubs, or on ‘the 
Heath,’ that the Hon. Mr. This is 
celebrated for his ‘ very sharp prac- 
tice,’ or the noble Lord That is a 
‘ deuced ticklish fellow to deal with 
about money-matters.’ 

But no misgivings had I as I em- 
barked triumphantly on the career 
before me, and walked down St. 
James’s-street, in the pleasant con- 
sciousness that I was young, well- 
dressed, and possessed, for my age, 
of considerable knowledge of the 
world. Sir Peregrine for once had 
exerted himself—my wishes were 
crowned, and I was an ensign and 
lieutenant in the Guards. Fair 
heads were bowed and taper fingers 
kissed to me as high-conditioned, 
good actioned horses whirled lan- 
dau, brougham, and barouche along 
the clattering stones; and I lifted 
my hat in return with unabashed 
coxcombry, for Lady Overbearing 
had voted me good-looking, and 
said I made a capital bow. Well- 
whiskered, portly roués nodded good- 
humouredly to me from the bay- 
window of White’s and the murky 
morning-room at Crockford’s; for 
it was allowed that ‘young Grand 
was a nice, gentlemanhike boy ;’ and 
that point being established, and his 
intention of ruining himself and 
family clearly ascertained, he might 
have committed all the crimes in 
the calendar, levanted, and robbed 
the mail, without suffering any 
diminution in the good opinion of 
these arbiters of their own world. 
Already had I been elected a member 
of Crockford’s—already criticised the 
unpaid dinners, for which, on the 
principle of indirect taxation, the 
‘round room’ up-stairs compensated 
so handsomely. Aye, and more 
than this, I was in the fair road to 
become one of the élite ‘over the 
way.’ Two kind friends—a yachting 
marquis and a dropsical dandy— 
had persuaded me to face the dread 
ordeal of ‘the ballot;’ and had 
offered their services as ‘ proposer 
and seconder,—good offices that, 
by the way, I have known filled by 
those who were themselves the very 
first to blackball the unsuspecting 
novice. 

‘Grand, why weren’t you at the 
Opera last night? Rivolte was 
vapital, and looking so pretty.’ 


‘Why, I dined with old St. 
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Heliers to meet Grandison, as I was 
to go on guard with him to-day. 
What a nice fellow he seems !—but 
not so fast as his brother, who might 
be his father, to all appearance.’ 

‘ Yes, Grandison is a fresh, young- 
looking fellow of his age; but then 
he was campaigning when his elder 
brother was playing the devil; and 
sitting up all night, and every night, 
with claret, whist, hot suppers, large 
cigars, and continual hazard, takes 
it out of a fellow more than all the 
fighting in Alison’s ‘ History’ or the 
Duke’s ‘ Dispatches.’ I dare say you 
had a cheery party there yesterday?’ 

‘Very. And my lord would not 
let me go, but kept me to play whist 
in what he calls his boudoir. I had 
a very good night, for there was a 
light-haired fellow there, whose 
name I did not catch, that was 
innocent of the game as a new-born 
babe ; and he would play so high, 
that I won a cool hundred of him. 
St. Heliers wanted to have ‘lans- 
quenet’ after that, but the room was 
so full of cigar smoke, my unknown 
friend could not stand it, so I got 
home by three o'clock.’ 

‘Well, I wish I had had your 
luck. I swore I would not go to 
Crocky’s, so I dropped in upon that 
brute Meadows for some supper 
after the Opera, and lost three 
hundred. There was a fellow in 
some line regiment there, who kept 
backing out, and won enormously. 
I think Meadows said his name was 
Levanter.’ 

‘IT know hin,’ said I, as a crowd 
of recollections came rushing upon 
me; and Hillingdon not caring to 
press the subject, the matter here 
dropped, and the conversation took 
some other turn. ‘The relief is 
ready, sir,’ said a tall, soldier-like 
corporal, as, with military respect, 
he entered the small, dingy apart- 
ment at St. James’s, in which the 
above discourse was carried on. And 
I may take the opportunity of 
Hillingdon’s absence in the per- 
formance of his duty as lieutenant 
of the Queen’s Guard, to describe 
the brother-oflicers with whom I was 
associated in the pleasant task ofkeep- 
ing watch and ward at St. James's. 

In the first place, then, to begin 
with the captain of the guard, who, 
it is hardly necessary to remark, 
holds the rank of a lieutenant-colonel 
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in the army. The Hon. D'Arcy 
Grandison pe beau-ideal, the 
very type of a thorough guardsman. 
Of site birth and perme 
bearing, the colonel was as distin- 
guished for his high, unsullied sense 
of honour in the world as for his 
daring gallantry in the field. Re- 
spected at the Horse Guards, he 
was yet beloved by the ensign, and 
many a young man owes his preser- 
vation from vice and ruin to Gran- 
dison’s friendly admonitions and 
bright example. Heir to Lord St. 
Heliers—and verily it must have 
been a strict entail that could pre- 
serve any reversion from that grasp- 
ing roué—Grandison’s scanty portion 
as a younger child hadreceivednoad- 
dition from his spendthrift brother ; 
and he had risen by his own exer- 
tions and military success to the 
sition which he now held. He 
ad made a love-match with a lady 
of his own rank, but of no larger 
fortune; yet, with an increasing 
family, everything seemed to prosper 
with him. It was a noble sight to 
see that fine soldier-like man, with 
his Waterloo medal on his breast, 
walk into the Colour-court, accom- 
panied by his lovely wife, and two 
or three beautiful children, to hear 
the band of the regiment, of which 
she was as proud as the colonel 
himself. The officers liked him, the 
men adored him; and if there was 
any person in the world for whom 
his selfish brother cared one snap of 
his fingers, I do believe it was 
D'Arcy. Such was the officer to 
whom I had been introduced the 
previous evening at Lord St. Heliers’ 
table, and under whose command I 
carried the Queen’s colours into the 
palace of St. James. 

Hillingdon may be described in 
fewer words. A quiet, good-tempered, 
andgentleman-likeman, withabilities 
farabovetheaverage order,and which 
might have won him fame, had his 
circumstances obliged him to culti- 
vate them. As it was, he possessed 
an easy fortune, which he was doing 
his best to destroy. Another victim 
to the fascination of play, that 
appeared the only pursuit which 
could prick him into excitement— 
the greatest of luxuries to an imper- 
turbable disposition like poor Jack 
Hillingdon’s. Alas! his eventual 
fate may be summed up in those few 
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words that have told the career and 
the catastrophe of many a bright 
intellect and many a kindly heart— 
* He was a good fellow; but he was 
ruined by gambling.’ 

Of the others, D’Egville was 
young, conceited, and a beautiful 
dancer. Lord Maltby, unaffected, 
good-humoured, and a Yorkshire- 
man—bored with ladies, but very 
happy at mess—rather uncouth in 
his manners, but a capital judge of 
a horse, and a most undeniable 
bruiser. 

Strictly as the discipline of the 
Guards is carried on in all matters 
of real importance, it is not to be 
supposed that so essential a depart- 
ment as the commissariat can be 
neglected, and an excellent dinner 
furnished at St. James’s daily for 
those officers whose duty demands 
their presence there, is an economical 
substitute with her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for officers’ barracks, 
allowances of coals, candles, &c., for 
all of which this very well-cooked 
repast is, by a pleasant fiction, 
supposed to be a complete equi- 
valent. Eight o’clock strikes as two 
of the Blues come élinking up from 
the Horse Guards to join the mess. 
There is one vacant seat at the 
colonel’s disposal, and it is filled by 
a guest in plain clothes, of the 
mildest manners, and most unassum- 
ing deportment; and yet that quiet, 
old, grey-haired man is a major- 
general, who led three forlorn-hopes 
in the Peninsula, and whose frame, 
scarred by sabre-cut and riddled by 
musket-shot, has withered beneath 
the burning sun of our Indian penin- 
sula. I face the colonel, who takes the 
top of the table; and soon we are all 
engrossed in that lively and varied 
conversation so surely engendered 
by the good-fellowship of a mess. 
‘Grand! a glass of wine.’ ‘ Maltby, 
have you been to Jem Burn’s lately? 
They tell me he has got a black 
fellow that is to come out a wonder.’ 
* Hillingdon, do you like your box 
at the Opera, as well as the one we 
had last season!’ ‘How do you go 
to the Derby? Moana can’t 
win.’ ‘ By-the-bye, I saw a horse at 
Tattersall’s yesterday that Maltby 
ought to buy.’ ‘Would he make a 
charger?’ ‘Such is the recitative 
going on amongst the younger por- 
tion of the company; whilst, at 
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the ee end of the table, the 
older officers are engaged in lively 
discussion on the merits of a newly- 
invented shell, and the general is 
describing, almost in a whisper, the 
oan of an exploit from which 

e was taken away for dead, and for 
which he received ‘ the Bath.’ 

Pleasantly the evening wears on, 
till, after a very temperate sympo- 
sium, (for we are on guard,) the hoof 
of Napoleon’s favourite charger, 
Marengo, set in gold, and converted 
into a gorgeous snuff-box, makes its 
rounds. Ten o'clock strikes. The 
general departs; the officers be- 
take themselves to their respective 
guards; and Colonel Grandison, in 
cloak and bear-skin cap, proceeds to 
visit the different sentries. 

Apollo does not always keep the 
bow strung to its utmost tension, 
nor are the clustering curls of the 
Guardsman —a crop farmed by 
Willis with such protective care— 
constantly caaalealel beneath the 
frowning terrors of his bear-skin 
cap. The routine of military duty 
is pleasantly varied by the smiles of 
beauty, and wheeling evolutions in 
the field are gladly exchanged for 
the mazy dance. Ay, the hero of 
a hundred fights, the iron warrior 
of the age, is himself a ball-goer and 
a ball-giver; nor is a card for 
Apsley House the least coveted 
invitation amongst the gaieties of 
the season. Such was ‘the paste- 
board’ that greeted my eyes on a 
well-covered breakfast-table in my 
comfortable lodgings in Park-street, 
and for one of those magnificent 
fetes I attired my person with the 
utmost care some few evenings 
afterwards. From the sombre inside 
of a box upon wheels, from the 
dusky street and the dirty crowd, the 
transformation was instantaneous to 
a blaze of light illumining the splen- 
dours of the warrior’s palace. It 
was dazzling, but delightful; and I 
felt within me the butterfly nature 
that experiences a keen sense of 
pleasure from the mere contempla- 
tion of a mob of well-dressed, well- 
born men and beautiful women, 
met together avowedly for the pur- 
pose of appearing to the best ad- 
vantage—always premising, that the 
butterfly himself is part and parcel 
of such a pageant. Reflection is 
not a matter of hours in a dark 
VOL. XLV. NO. CCLXV. 
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room with a dry volume. Self- 
communing may take place in a 
second of time, surrounded by all 
that can enchant the eye and excite 
the feelings. In the short interval 
that elapsed between leaving my 
carriage and entering the ball-room, 
during the putting on of one kid- 
glove, and the translation of my 
unassuming name from mouth to 
mouth as ‘Mr. Grand,’ ‘Mr. Brand,’ 
‘Mr. Lang,’ until ushered into the 
presence of our noble host, under 
the aristocratic title of ‘Mr. Sam!’ 
—in those few seconds I had time 
to say to myself, ‘ Digby, this is the 
life for you—this is the element in 
which you can really exist; for this 
be contented to sacrifice comfort, 
competence, friends, fortune, and 
self-respect.’ I had not then applied 
the chemistry of experience to 
separate the metal from the alloy— 
the test of time to recognise the 
true from the counterfeit. I was 
satisfied to take things and people 
as they were, nor trouble myself 
about that period which, sooner or 
later, overtakes us all, when we are 
startled to discover that we have 
lavished the worship of a life-time 
upon idols—that we are lonely and 
helpless at our need—because, for- 
sooth, ‘ our gods are clay.’ 

‘What a pretty ball, my dear!’ 
says fat Lady Trunnion to shaky 
Mrs. Marabout. ‘How well dear 
Jane is looking—quite lovely, I de- 
clare. Has she been dancing much ?’ 
How pleased she is to hear that 
Jane, who suffers from a lack of 
partners, poor girl! has not danced 
at all: so there is a better chance of 
Lady Trunnion’s three, one of whom 
is pretty and the other two flirts. 
‘How d’ye do, Mr. Grand. Mary! 
Mr. Grand, my.daughter! I think 
you know Selina?’ But Mr. Grand, 
though a young bird, is not to be 
caught by chaff, and bows himself 
away without requesting the honour 
for the next dance, as was intended 
by artful mamma. 

‘Who is he?’ whispers Mrs. Mar- 
about to her next neighbour, chat- 
tering Lady Jay. 

‘Su Peregrine Grand’s son—the 
eldest, my dear. Will be enormously 
rich, I fancy. Goodish-looking ; but 
has got into a wild set.’ 

‘1 know you are not weak enough 
to dance, Grand,’ says Maltby, loung- 
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ing up to me— at least, not without 
a reason; so come with me. Mrs. 
Man-trap has asked to be introduced 
to you. A great compliment, by 
Jove! She is not much in my line; 
but I want to get away to go to 
Jem Burn’s; so having performed 
one good action, I shall cut my stick 
with an easy conscience. With 
these words, the good-natured peer 
brought me up to a particularly 
well-dressed lady, who, at the first 
glance, I could see was crépéd, 
‘flounced,’ and ‘got up,’ in a manner 
which left no doubt of her aspira- 
tions after universal conquest. K ot- 
withstanding a beautifully rounded 
figure—if it had a fault, somewhat 
too embonpoint for her height,—not- 
withstanding a merry blue eye, a 
saucy smile, a skin like alabaster, 
and a profusion of showery light 
hair, my first impression of Mrs. 
Man-trap was disappointment at 
those charms of which I had heard 
so much; and I whispered to Maltby, 
as we approached, ‘Not half so 
handsome as I expected, but devilish 
well-dressed.’ Little did I suspect 
the fascination which she exercised 
over all that came within range of 
her artillery. How low, in my 
ignorance, did I estimate the power 
of the sorceress. But I was doomed, 
like many a wiser man, to fall down 
and worship where I came only to 
gaze and criticise. Gradually and 
msensibly the charm stole over 
me. Lights were glittering and 
fairy forms were flitting around; 
beauty and perfume steeped my 
outward senses in enjoyment; and 
the brazen refrain of some ‘ waltz 
of Paradise’ wafted ecstasy to my 
soul: and so I stood as one en- 
tranced, leaning over the chair of 
that witch in muslin, and sustaining 
my part in a conversation that be- 
came every moment more dangerous. 
‘She don't care for him, the baby- 
bride!’ said Mrs.Man-trap, speaking 
of a young couple who hon sane 
us. ‘Fresh from the nursery, and 
in all the first bloom of girlhood, 
depend upon it, she can spare no 
time from the world and its ‘engage- 
ments’ to waste upon her husband. 
She has not yet learnt ¢o feel, poor 
child! And if her mamma had told 
her to marry a bishop, she would 
have liked him just as well. A 
woman must have suffered, Mr. 
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Grand, before she can really love; 
and then if her attachment is fixed 
upon a boy—on one younger than 
herself, who is, day by day, making 
good his footing in that world which 
is gliding from fer, she is deserving 
of pity indeed ;’ and the blue eyes 
looked up into mine, with a soft, 
pleading expression that was irresis- 
tible, the saucy features changed for 
an instant, as a shadow of deep 
thought stole over her brow, in- 
vesting her with that sorrowing, 
chastened beauty which the hand of 
Time reserves for those who are no 
longer in the early freshness of 
youth—rich amends for all the 
dimples and roses of laughing girl- 
hook What wonder that I forgot 
our acquaintanceship was but of 
three-quarters of an hour!—that I 
gave myself up to the delirious in- 
toxication of my position! and 
shutting my eyes resolutely to all I 
had heard of the lady herself—a 
run-away match,a divorced husband, 
a brother shot in a duel, and a 
father who died of a broken heart— 
that I talked sentiment deep and 
devoted as her own; and vowed, in 
the despicable hypocrisy of my heart, 
that ‘the love of a silly girl was 
unworthy of a man.’ I spoke the 
last words in a somewhat louder 
tone than that in which ourwhispered 
conversation had previously been 
carried on, so much so as to cause a 
lady whowas passing, toturnher head 
towards the impassioned speaker: 
with a thrill of shame and remorse 
amounting to agony I recognised 
the massive black hair, the pale and 
care-worn features of Zoé de Grand- 
Martigny. Luckily, at that moment, 
I felt my arm touched by Colonel 
Grandison, who had come across the 
room to present me to his wife; and 
in the confusion of an introduction, 
my emotion escaped notice. I 
resolved, however, to seek an inter- 
view with Zoé immediately, to ascer- 
tain why she was in England, and 
express to her my unaltered feelin g8; 
for, strange to say, that gentle, 
sorrowing face exercised the same 
ower over me here in the midst of 
oateite noblest revel, as beneath 
the silent moon and cloudless sky 
that look calmly down upon the 
turmoil of. Niagara. 

From room to room I bowed, and 
glided and edged my way upon the 
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fruitless search. I tore a countess’s 
skirt, and trod upon a duke’s toe. 
I passed Lady Overbearing, without 
the slightest token of recognition; 
my heart was with Zoé on the Lake 
of the Thousand Islands, and I toiled 
on in vain. Could it have been a 
vision sent to warn me, or was it 
my Canadian love, thus assistin 
in the body at a London ball? 
had pictured her to myself many 
thousand miles away; 1 had been 
haunted for months by that calm 
face, with the very same expression 
that it bore as she passed me a few 
minutes ago; the same agonized 
look that had once seemed to bid 
me an eternal farewell; and now she 
was in the room, in the house, and 
I could not find her; it was heart- 
breaking—it was maddening. The 
lights danced around me, the gaudy 
crowd swam before my eyes, while 
ever and anon a strain of music from 
the dancing-room rose fitfully, like 
the wail of a lost spirit, or the mock- 
ing laugh of a demon, and combined 
to drive me well nigh out of my 
senses. At length, in despair, I 
was compelled to seek the a 
atmosphere of the open street; an 
it was with a beating brain, and a 
sickness at my heart, that I stag- 
gered down those broad and stately 
steps which I had ascended so tri- 
umphantly but two hours before. 

‘Are you for St. James’s-street, 
Grand?’ said Hillingdon’s well- 
known voice, as he put his arm 
within mine, and proffered the 
soothing refreshment of a cigar to 
my excited nerves. 

* Anywhere,’ said I, wildly—‘ any- 
where for excitement ; Jem Burn’s, 
Crocky’s, Meadows’s, or the devil— 
it’s all the same to me.’ 

And so it was; all I wanted was 
to escape from reflection, and an- 
other minute saw my companion and 
myself cooling our brows in a Han- 
som’s cab, hastening to the emporium 
of a retired prize-fighter, where we 
might see two redoubted champions 
of our species pommel one another 
to their heart’s content, and then 
‘walk round and show themselves’ 
in all the unsavoury triumph of 
first-rate muscular condition. 

* Any orders, gen’lemen,’ said a 
dwarfish waiter of the dirtiest de- 
scription, as, flourishing his din 
napkin, he dodged about a an 
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square apartment, with an area in 
the centre, on which, as on a stage, 
the science and tactics of the ring 
were being displayed. On three 
sides of the lists were ranged the 
goodly company, none of the choicest, 
but numbering in their equivocal 
ranks some stalwart frames and 
honest, courageous-looking counte- 
nances. On the fourth side, a 
wooden bar stretched completely 
across the room, partitioning off an 
alcove at its extremity into a species 
of private box, where the hospitable 
‘ Jem’ received his more aristocratic 
visitors, and to which, as ‘ Corin- 
thians,’ or ‘swells,’ we were imme- 
diately admitted. Here we found 
Maltby completely in his element ; 
an enormous cigar in his mouth, a 
comforting glass of brandy-and- 
water in his hand, and his elabo- 
rate costume of white neckcloth, 
studs, and ball-going suit of sables, 
covered by a rough and venerable 
pea-jacket. He was busily engaged 
in watching the preliminaries for an 
amicable set-to, between the ‘ Bat- 
tersea Snob’ and ‘ Nappy Jim’ or 
the ‘Sprig of Seven Dials,’ two 
dwarfish heroes, who were now ex- 
changing a cordial shake of their 
gauntleted hands previous to an 
uncompromising encounter. ‘ Wont 
ye do as we do, gentlemen?’ said 
our host, offering a tankard full of 
champagne and a box of tempting 
. mata? ‘We may as well wet our 
whistles, while these little chaps 
give and take a belly full.” And as 
we lit our cigars, and prepared for 
a good view of the proceedings, we 
saw, by the manner in which pots 
of beer were set down untasted, and 
ipes removed from sundry queer- 
ooking countenances, that each 
stunted Hercules was an object of 
intense interest and admiration to 
his own backers in that motley 
assemblage. I confess to a par- 
tiality for a glove-fight—a fine 
athletic exercise, it developes the 
muscular vigour, and, to a large 
extent, the mental resources, of the 
combatants, without any of the bru- 
tality, the butchery of an actual 
prize-fight. It exhibits the same 
amount of activity, the same fine 
proportions and commanding atti- 
tudes, the same presence of mind in 
difficulties, the same generous for- 
bearance to a fallen foe; nor does 
E2 
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it disgust the eye and shock the 
feelings, by the spectacle of a brave 
man, reduced to helplessness through 
punishment and exhaustion, strug- 
gling gamely on, when overtaxed 
nature has cried, Enough. It is, in 
short, a tournament in place of a 
combat @ l’outrance; and to those 
who own to an affection for manly 
and athletic exercises, a rattling 
* set-to’ between two proficients 
cannot fail to be an interesting sight. 
There is much to be said for and 
against our national practice of prize- 
fighting. Its enemies do not hesi- 
tate to denominate it ‘a brutal exhi- 
bition ;’ its friends and supporters 
seldom go further than admitting 
that it is ‘a necessary evil;’ but 
without entering upon the oft-re- 
peated arguments, sustained by such 
expressions as ‘ Old English pluck,’ 
: British love of fair-play,’ ‘ cowardly 
recourse to the knife,’ ‘ bull-dog 
courage,’ and ‘ never hit a man when 
he’s down’ —it must be acknow- 
ledged that the history of the P. R. 
records instances of gallantry and 
heroism that would not have dis- 
graced the romantic chivalry of the 
middle ages. When the famous 
Jackson, ‘champion’ of England, 
breaking his leg in the second round 
of a prize-fight, requested to be 
allowed to sit down, and offered to 
finish the battle in a chair! he 
presented no bad specimen of that 
spirit which, under other circum- 
stances, and with other opportu- 
nities, has made the name of English- 
men a type of all that is resolute, 
daring, and invincible. We have a 
high authority in the expression of 
Napoleon, that ‘they never know 
when they are beaten.’ But, in the 
meantime, the ‘Sprig of Seven Dials,’ 
after a miraculous display of science, 
tactics, ingenuity, and activity—after 
a vast deal of scuffling, struggling, 
and kicking up the dust—after many 
a sounding thwack and lightning 
parry, at length finds his head 
under the griping arm of the ‘ Bat- 
tersea Snob,’ who rains down on 
that unprepossessing countenance 
a shower of blows that but for the 
muffle which covers his relentless 
knuckles, would present a ghastly 
spectacle indeed. 

‘The Sprig is in chancery,’ says 
mine host, removing a cigar from 
his lips; ‘walk round and show 
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eens and the panting com- 
atants, untwining from the close 
embrace of’ strife, proceed to regain 
their breath, as they strut round 
the arena, displaying to their ad- 
mirers two very ugly faces, two 
wiry, muscular and hardy-looking 
frames. 

‘A shower of browns,’ the coppers 
mingled with silver from our private 
box, rewards their exertions; and 
a call of ‘ Time’ from our landlord 
stimulates them to fresh activity, or, 
as Maltby says, putting on his hat 
to accompany us back to St. James’s- 
street, ‘they take a suck at the 
lemon, and at him again.’ 

We were in the act of leaving the 
door, when a tremendous ‘ hulla- 
balloo,’ and loud voices in angry 
altercation, caused us to return, in 
time to see reduced to practice those 
ream of self-defence which had 
ately been witnessed in theory. A 
tall, savage-looking negro was stand- 
ing in the bar, and with all the 
volubility of his race when excited, 
was abusing all who came near him, 
and, as he dwelt upon some unin- 
telligible grievance, working himself 
into a passion that was frightful to 
behold. At length, grinding his 
ivory teeth, while the whites of his 
eyes rolled with rage, he addressed 
an epithet to our hostess, a most 
respectable woman, that roused 
Maltby’s chivalrous ire to the 
utmost, and being a large, power- 
ful man, and an accomplished 
fighter, he would soon have annihi- 
lated the black, had he not been 
checked by the stalwart arm of our 
host. ‘He is not big enough for 
you or me, my lord; we should kill 
him,’ said he, laying his heavy hand 
on the chafing nobleman. ‘ Here, 
Buster, this darky’s getting trou- 
blesome; come and put him out.’ 
I looked round to see the champion 
who was to accomplish this dan- 
gerous feat, and to my astonish- 
ment recognised the dirty little 
waiter, who came tumbling out at 
the summons in the most business- 
like manner imaginable. 

The contrast was too ludicrous 
between the tall, well-grown negro, 
and the diminutive, quiet little Lon- 
doner, and the first blow aimed by 
the child of the sun must, I thought, 
have demolished his adversary. Not 
so; it passed harmless over the 
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waiter’s bushy head, and the little 
man rattled in his ‘ one, two,’ in re- 
turn, with a force and velocity that 
sent the blueck down as if he had 
been shot. Once more Sambo made 
his attack, butting with his woolly 
head at the active little combatant ; 
and once more, foiled by science and 
agility, he measured his length upon 
the floor, this time in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the door, through 
which he found himself bundled 
into the street by the dexterous 
Buster, with no inclination to 
renew the contest, the waiter re- 
turning to his former employment 
of pot-filling and glass-wiping, as 
though such encounters were in the 
common course of his daily busi- 
ness. 

Many a hearty laugh did we 
enjoy over the incident during our 
walk along the now silent and 
almost deserted streets, and we 
reached the broad steps and frown- 
ing portals of Crockford’s pande- 
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monium ere we had half done dis- 
cussing the fighting qualities of the 
waiter and the speedy emancipation 
of the black. Good-natured Maltby 
would not suffer either of us to 
enter the club, insisting on our ac- 
companying him home to his com- 
fortable little bachelor’s abode in 
Queen-street. ‘ If Hillingdon once 
gets you in there,’ said he to me, 
* you will both begin ‘ punting ;’ sit 
up till five o’clock, lose three hun- 
dred a-piece, and go home disgusted. 
Much better come with me; Ill 
give you some supper, the best 
brew of cold punch in Europe, 
and then we'll smoke a cigar and 
have a good long talk about hunt- 
ing.” We laughed heartily at our 
friend’s devotion to his favourite 
pursuit; and with the easy readi- 
ness of youth to accept the first 
diversion that offers itself, we 
strolled on, arm-in-arm, to his abode, 
and finished the night in the manner 
he proposed. 


CHapter V. 


A POPULAR ROUE—MORNINGS AT RICHMOND—THE OPERA, AND ITS ATTRACTIONS— 
A COLLISION BY LAMP-LIGHT—THE DANGERS OF FLIRTING AND FENCING. 


Ir ever man existed of whom it 
me be said, ‘that he knew the 
right, and yet the wrong pursued,’ 
that man was Lord St. Heliers. 
With a high position, a large for- 
tune, great abilities, a powerful 
frame, and an_iron constitution, he 
had opportunities of fame and dis- 
tinction enjoyed by few, and yet he 
made all these advantages subser- 
vient to the purposes of amusement 
and self-indulgence: whilst others 
of his own standing, far inferior 
in talents and acquirements, were 
taking ‘ the House’ by storm with 
their eloquence, or convincing by the 
calm arguments of reason the un- 
impassioned judgments of ‘ Another 
Place,’ St. Heliers was betting at 
Newmarket or hunting at Melton; 
whilst the associates of his boyhood 
were winning ‘ame and building re- 
putations iu the varied walks of 

ublic life, he was celebrated but 
or the cutting sarcasm of his wit- 
ticisms or the dissolute recklessness 
of his orgies. To the scoffer’s re- 
quisites for living well, ‘ a bad heart 
and a good stomach,’ he added a 
temper that nothing could ruffle, 


and nerves that no catastrophe 
could shake; perhaps a more good- 
natured man Pe St. Heliers never 
existed, nor one with a worse heart. 
He looked upon the world around 
him but to laugh at it, and measured 
by his own selfish guage, not only 
the conduct, but the very feelings 
of his neighbours. Did he see a 
kindly action, he set it down to the 
score of a far-seeing self-interest ; 
did he hear a virtuous sentiment, 
he dubbed it a well-acted piece of 
consummate hypocrisy. ‘1 never 
give any man credit for being a fool,’ 
such was one of his favourite maxims; 
and he considered no piece of folly 
so glaring as that of inconveniencing 
self for the purpose of benefiting 
another. And yet was this man the 
most agreeable companion; in the 
language of the world, ‘the best 
fellow’ that was to be met with in 
the whole range of London society. 
His anecdotes were so well told, his 
satire of himself, as well as others— 
for he never spared his own fail- 
ings—so lively and humorous, his 
dry, quaint manner so original, that 
as the ladies smiled at his repartees, 
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and the clubs rang with his sallies, 
he was universally voted the most 
pular fellow in England. With 
8 quick insight into character, and 
insatiable appetite for amusement, 
new faces and young companions 
were absolutely necessary ; and from 
my first introduction to him, he 
* took me up,’ as people call it, and 
bestowed upon me the equivocal 
advantage of his intimacy. From 
my lively disposition and reckless 
habits, he probably foresaw that I 
should contribute much to his 
amusement, so long as I could ‘ live 
the pace’ with him ; nor did he care 
that, when ruin stared me in the 
face, I must eventually drop into 
the rear, beggared and dishonoured 
through his friendship. What did 
it matter to him? There would be 
more young ones coming on. 

Such was the man who had in- 
vited me to accompany him to a 
dinner at Richmond, with a small 
party, as he said, ‘not composed 
entirely of men;’ and as we were 
to go early, and enjoy the fine 
weather on the river during the 
afternoon, I had scarcely finished 
a late breakfast, consequent upon 
Maltby’s prolonged hunting-lecture, 
ere it was time to adjourn to his 
lordship’s house, whence we were 
to take our departure. A per- 
fect little dwelling-place it was, too, 
with its front windows enjoying the 
comparatively fresh breeze hos the 
park, and its hall opening into a 

uiet street, whose cul-de-sac pre- 

uded all the noise of traflie which 

rvades each busy thoroughfare. 
The sun shone with a _ tropical 
warmth upon the dry white pave- 
ment, the crossings alone being 
knee-deep in mud; for it appears 
that, in Sake. there can be no 
medium between the dust of the 
Sahara desert and the floundering 
difficulties of a morass. St. Heliers 
had asked me to come early, and 
smoke a cigar with him before start- 
ing; and on my admittance by his 
servant, I was immediately ushered 
into his lordship’s snuggery, or 
* boudoir,’ as he called it, where I 
found him sedulously engaged in 
the consumption of tobacco, and 
assisted by a good-looking, gentle- 
man-like man, whom he introduced 
to me as Captain Lavish, of some 
hussar regiment. 
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Sitting on a well-cushioned otto- 
man, in the quiet enjoyment of an 
enormous pipe, his low, square frame 
enveloped in the folds of a shawl 
dressing-gown, his broad forehead, 
short curly hair, and large bushy 
whiskers, all betokening strength 
and repose, I could not help think- 
ing what a good Turk St. Heliers 
would make in a picture, if taken 
in that attitude and costume; nor 
would the sly humorous twinkle of 
his eye have been out of character 
with some sedate Mussulman, grave 
by profession and rollicking by na- 
ture. He received me with some 
joking allusion to military punc- 
tuality, and ran on in his dry, amus- 
ing manner into a most laughable 
account of the battalion to which I 
belonged, retiring in rather un- 
seemly haste from a field-day, when 
caught in a tremendous shower of 
rain some days previously; and as 
he was quizzing the hurried retreat 
with an affectation of military lan- 
guage and detail, I interrupted him 
with ‘ Right in front, St. Helicrs ; 
you civilians can never understand 
these things—we marched into the 
barracks mght in front.’ ‘So you 
did, my dear fellow,’ was the instan- 
taneous reply ; ‘ of course that was 
the reason that you were left behind,’ 
and he went on with his description 
in a manner that brought tears of 
laughter into the eyes of his two 
listeners. Such readiness, such a 
happy knack of creating mirth, such 
a keen sense of the ludicrous, I 
never met in any one else. And 
yet this flow of wit, abundant as it 
was, never became obtrusive—never 
for an instant verged upon noise 
and vulgarity. 

Nothing could go off better than 
did our dinner at Richmond. Lavish 
drove me down in one of St. Heliers’ 

haetons; he himself, Mdlle. de 

ivolte, (a danseuse of European 
celebrity,) a much rouged German 
Countess, and another dandy, com- 
pleting the party, and travelling 
socially in a britzka. I found my 
companion and charioteer a very 
agreeable, careless, good-humoured 
fellow, and we struck up a great 
alliance, much cemented by sundry 
potations of champagne-cup, a be- 
verage highly approved of by the 
fairer portion of the company. We 
agreed to dine early, so as to have 
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the whole evening to enjoy upon the 
river, when the heat of the day was 
past. Jest, repartee, merriment, 
and broken English —the popping 
of corks, the ringing of glasses, 
half-blown roses, floods of sunshine, 
Venetian blinds, and cold currant- 
tart, made up a highly inspiriting 
scene. Mdlle.de Rivoltedeclared her 
determination to be sculled about 
upon fhe river by no one but ce 
cher Grand, an arrangement which 
St. Heliers did not seem entirely to 
approve, but which, with his usual 
imperturbable good humour, he im- 
mediately acceded to. Lavish got 
the others safely afloat in a punt, not 
without misgivings on the part of 
the German, whose unsteadiness was 
not wholly attributable to the water: 
and lighting our cigars, the two 
freights floated luxuriantly down 
the stream, as the last beams of sun- 
set gilded the fresh green foliage of 
the merry month of May. 

An occasional stroke of my sculls 
soon bore us far beyond the more 
tardy progression of the punt; and 
as I gazed at my companion, whose 
eyes sparkled and cheeks flushed 
with enjoyment of her holiday, (for 
it was not an opera night,) and 
whose tasteful dress, classical head 
and neck, silky dark hair, and long 
eyelashes, made amends for rather 
irregular features and a very inferior 
complexion, I could not help think- 
ing that she was really fascinating, 
and that all this was uncommonly 
pleasant. ‘ You like England, Mons. 
Grand,’ she said, in her pretty 
broken English, after a long de- 
scription of the sunny haunts she 
loved in la belle France ; ‘ but you 
have nevare seen my contrée,’ and 
she warbled out the refrain of some 
melodious old French roman— 

C’est l’espérance, qui fait l’avenir ; 
Sans espérance, mieux vaut, mieux vaut 
mourir,. 

‘ Mieux vaut, mieux vaut mourir,’ 
she mage almost in a whisper, 
and relapsing into a dreamy reverie, 
she gazed downwards upon the 
water, as though its rippling cur- 
rent could bear her thoughts far, 
far away into the golden regions of 
the future. And here, thought I, 
18 a woman whose whole education 
has been for the public; whose a 
pearance nightly on the stage is 
greeted by the applause of thou- 
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sands; who cannot step into her 
carriage without hearing a passer-by 
exclaim, ‘There goes Rivolte;’ whose 
naine is in every paper, as her pic- 
ture is in every print-shop ; who has 
achieved fame, for such she has been 
taught to consider this notoriety ; 
who has arrived at the pinnacle of 
her ambition, and yet, in her woman’s 
nature, she pines for the domestic 
pleasures of a peaceful home; she 
anticipates the time when she shall 
retire from the public gaze, and hide 
her weary head beneath a husband’s 
roof—probably when the time does 
come, it will bore her exceedingly, 
but that will be the fault of her pre- 
vious education, not the law of her 
instinct. Meanwhile she is melan- 
choly and depressed; she must be 
consoled; and with this charitable 
view, I offered her those quiet and 
respectful attentions ever so much 
prized by a woman who is not quite 
certain of her position, and doubly 
acceptable from their contrast to the 
obtrusive gallantries of which such 
women are generally the objects. 

If you would make arrangements 
for a pic-nic, a féte champétre, or 
any out-of-doors excursion in our 
native land, mind that, in addition 
to the corkscrew and the salt, you 
remember to take with you plenty of 
plaids, umbrellas, and Macintosh 
cloaks, for the three fine days of an 
English summer too surely endwith 
their proverbial thunderstorm. We 
were far a-head of the party in the 
punt, gliding smoothly over one of 
those wide reaches which form so 
delightful a variety in the Thames ; 
the sun had been some hours below 
the horizon; the moon, after an 
unsuccessful attempt, had been ob- 
scured by clouds; and the weather, 
sultry all day, became more oppres- 
sive as the dusk deepened into dark- 
ness. My fair companion and myself 
were so engrossed with our conver- 
sation, that we had scarcely observed 
the threatening aspect of the night, 
and we were in the act of turning 
homewards, with a remark that the 
others would wonder what had be» 
come of us, when a few heavy drops, 
plashing loudly into the stream, 
warned us of what was to follow. 
I put the boat’s head round, and 
pulled vigorously for the shore ; the 
only thing I learned at Eton (to my 
shame be it said), the art of sculling, 
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now stood me in good stead, and we 
reached the bank just as a heavy peal, 
thundering above our heads, brought 
down a delugeof rain, which rendered 
poor Rivolte’s exclamation of ‘ZA! la 
pluie! an unnecessary commentary. 
Despite the danger of such a position, 
there was nothing for it but to take 
shelter under a huge elm tree, pre- 
ferring the remote chance of being 
struck by lightning to the disagree- 
able certainty of being drenched from 
head to foot. It was a bore even for 
me to undergo a complete drenching 
in light summer costume; but for 
my tender companion, it was a se- 
rious matter indeed. Luckily, the 
tree to which we had fled was in full 
summer foliage, and a roof of green 
leaves will keep out a certain quan- 
tity of wet; so for a time I had onl 
to defend my charge from the chil. 
ling night breeze, which struck colder 
oat colder as the rain descended. 
Divesting myself of as much clothing 
as decency would permit, I wrapped 
my neckcloth, coat, and waistcoat, 
round her shivering form, reserving 
for my own defence a pair of thin 
white trousers and a a shirt. 
What a situation for a premiere dan- 
seuse at her Majesty’s Theatre and 
a subaltern of her Majesty's body- 
ee There we were, Coralie de 

ivolte and Digby Grand, cowering 
beneath the storm under an old tree 
on the banks of Father Thames, 
the one lavishing, the other receiving 
those cares and attentions which, 
under such circumstances, are due 
from the stronger to the weaker sex. 
The storm cleared off—would it had 
lasted twice as long! Coralie had 
been kept tolerably dry by my 
solicitude, and a bright moon shone 
placidly down upon us as I sculled 
the dancer back to Richmond, bend- 
ing leisurely to my oars, and ever 
and anon mo ering in her ear no 
unwelcome aides of homage and 
admiration, couched in her own po- 
lished language,so expressly adapted 
to the voice of gallantry. 

‘Oh que faire? a est parti, 
milor,’ exclaimed Coralie, in an al- 
tered voice, and witha frightened 
expression of countenance, as, on 
mooring the boat under the terrace 
of our hotel, a servant, evidently 
awaiting our arrival, informed us 
that our party had taken their de- 
parture for town immediately after 
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the storm had cleared off, leaving a 
message, that if we ever returned, 
we should follow them in St. Heliers’ 
brougham, which had come down 
expressly to take him home at night, 
but which his lordship, with his 
usual gallantry, had left for the ac- 
commodation of Mdlle. de Rivolte. 
Surely, thought I, my star is in the 
ascendant : first of all, to be storm- 
stayed on the riverwiththe charming 
Frenchwoman, and then to come in 
for a téte-a-téte drive of ten long 
miles back to London in the same 
fascinating society ! 

‘Don’t hurrythatbay-horse,’ I said 
toLord St. Heliers’ coachman; ‘I am 
sorry you have had so long to wait.’ 
And as I crossed his palm whilst 
making this civil speech, he took me 
at my word. The brougham horse was 
a rare trotter, but I think we were 
quite two hours on the road ; and as 
we parted at the door of Coralie’s 
neat little villa, where she was re- 
ceived by an anxious, elderly lady, 
we had become such friends as can 
only be made by a partnership in 
difficulties, with youth on one side 
and beauty on the other. How 
dreary looked the inside of the dark- 
lined brougham without the white 
dress of my companion! How her 
pretty, rapid accents rung in my 
ears, and the gentle pressure of her 
little gloved-hand still seemed to 
cling to mine! The lamps glared 
— in upon me as I sat in 
solitary reverie ; and the accelerated 
roll of the wheels kept incessantly 
repeating a monotonous chorus — 
‘Fanny Jones, Fanny Jones,’ ‘this 
is worse, this is worse;’ till I was 
set down at the door of my own 
lodgings, with a beating heart and 
an excited brain, to dream through 
the livelong night of the piquante 
smile which lent such an indeserib- 
able charm to Coralie de Rivolte. 

Enslaved by the fascination of the 
dancer, I now frequented the Opera, 
with a regularity that the unassisted 
attractions of music and ‘spectacle’ 
could never have brought out. Hil- 
lingdon, Lavish, and myself were 
fortunate enough to possess the best 
box in the house, as we considered 
it—that which commanded the 
nearest view of the dresses and 
features of the performers—enabled 
us to catch every one of the ‘asides’ 
not intended for the amusement of 
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the public; and, above all, possessed 
a communication with that region of 
chalk, machinery, and reality, deno- 
minated ‘ behind the scenes.’ Here 
would we assemble to pronounce our 
opinion on tenor, soprano, con- 
tralto, and baritone; to discuss 
the efficiency of a chorus or the har- 
mony of a scene. I for one could 
never even whistle an air correctly ; 
Hillingdon, who was by way of being 
an amateur, made fearful havoc 
of Bellini on the violoncello; and 
Jack Lavish, if unfortunately he 
arrived before the concluding scene 
of the opera, could hardly keep his 
eyes open, till roused by the attrac- 
tions of the ballet. Such were the 
trio that sat in judgment on the 
gifted composers of the sunny south. 

We usually dined together at 
Crockford’s, if not otherwise en- 
gaged; and after thevery best dinner 
itwas possible for Francatellito serve, 
diluted by the most undeniable of 
liquors, we rose from one unpaid-for 
banquet (the great charm of those 
little réunions), and sped our way to 
the scene of brilliancy and enchant- 
ment that burst upon our view 
from the dark interior of ‘Stage 
Box, No.1, Ground Tier.’ What a 
thrill of excitement and pleasure 
used to come over me, as, drawing 
aside the heavy curtain that dasulal 


us from the public, I adjusted my 
double-barrelled glass to take a 
thorough survey of that variegated 


assemblage, to note the occupants 
of those boxes to which I had the 
entrée, and to mark the new faces 
or unexpected combinations of old 
ones, which formed the detail of this 
worldly kaleidoscope. Then as I 
earefully set aside the rare bouquet 
furnished by Harding for Coralie, 
Jack Lavish would enter, with some 
choice bit of scandal which levelled 
all our glasses at a small dark box 
on the third tier opposite, to take a 
deliberate survey of a classic and 
beautiful head, with one white ca- 
melia in the dark massive hair, 
bending gracefully towards a white 
waistcoat, surmounted by a large 
pair of whiskers and accurate mus- 
tachios ; whilst Jack whispers in my 
ear an improbable sto about 
Austrian tyranny and a Hungarian 
countess. 

Swiftly sped the moments on the 
wings of song, and soon the pre- 
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arations for the ballet brought us 
Sock from the different boxes where 
we had been paying visits and 
retailing small Pak to our own 
incomparable position for inspect- 
ing the ‘ many-twinkling feet,’ 
and swallowing the dust and chalk 
kicked up by those active members, 
whose proportions, however, will 
not always bear the closest survey. 
But the band of figurantes opens 
out in graceful, undulating lines, and 
bounding forth into light from the 
dark background of the stage, like a 
butterfly released from its dingy 
prison, Rivolte bends, curtseying to 
the ground, in acknowledgment of 
the tumultuous applause which ever 
greets her entrance. ‘ Rivolte’ she 
is to that admiring crowd, but 
‘Coralie’ to me, as I feel when 
her dark eye, glancing round the 
house, softens into tenderness as it 
rests upon my box. Bouquets are 
showered upon the favourite dancer, 
and as mine goes spinning to her 
feet amongst the others, it is distin- 
guished from the rest, and I can see 
that is the one she presses to her 
lips whilst bowing her gratitude to 
the enthusiastic throng; that is the 
one which accompanies her through 
the intricate evelaiions of the — 
de fascination, and is clasped to her 
panting bosom in the impassioned 
attitude with which that voluptuous 
dance concludes. Mine, too, are the 
congratulations which greet her 
most acceptably, as, hurrying behind 
the scenes, I await the breathless 
fair one with cloak and shawl; and 
tender are our mutual inquiries and 
allusions to the Richmond wetting 
and its consequences. Coralie’s car- 
riage is in waiting, and having 
wrapped her up most assiduously, 
connie her carefully to the stage- 
door, through all the confusion of 
men in paper caps, moving scenes, 
dancers in full dress, but whose 
rouge and white satin shoes look 
less brilliant in colour, more brick- 
dust and less carmine, more yellow 
and less snowy, than when illumined 
by the glare of the foot-lights ; 
actors and actresses, dressed in plain 
clothes, going away like other 
people ; and all the litter, dust, and 
rubbish inseparable from the getting- 
up of a magnificent spectacle. 

As I hurried with Coralie down the 
dark street, at the end of which her 
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brougham lamps were shining, and 
was making the most of the very 
short time allowed us for conversa- 
tion, she stopped suddenly in the 
midst of some playful, coquettish re- 
mark, and grasping my arm convul- 
sively, staggered against me as if 
she would have fallen; at the same 
instant, a swarthy, Spanish-looking 
individual, coming brusquely be- 
tween us, and addressing her by her 
Christian name and in language I 
could not understand, but falees 
accents betrayed anger and impa- 
tience, seemed to chide her fiercely 
though familiarly. I returned the 
push with interest, and interposed 
my person between the dancer and 
her unwelcome acquaintance, Coralie 
begging me, in trembling accents, to 
be calm, whilst the stranger turned 
the whole tide of his wrath from 
the lady upon her companion. Not 
one word could I understand, but 
the man appeared so angry as 
to be dangerous; and I kept my 
eye steadily fixed upon him, whilst 
I gradually edged my companion 
towards her carriage, which we were 
nowapproaching. Lucky for me that 
I did so: infuriated by my perse- 
verance, and probably additionally 
irritated by receiving no answer to 
his torrent of abuse, he drew from 
beneath his waistcoat a long, nar- 
row dagger, with which he made a 
lunge at my breast, that, had it 
taken effect, would have been fatal. 
I saw the cold blade gleaming in 
the lamp-light, and catching his 
wrist rapidly with one hand, I dealt 
him with the other such ‘a facer’ 
between the eyes, as sent him down 
upon the pavement prostrate, and 
for a moment insensible. Quickly 
I placed Coralie in her carriage, 
amidst her incoherent entreaties 
that I would not accompany her, and 
closing the door I bid the coachman 
drive rapidly home; but short as 
was the time that elapsed in these 
arrangements, when I retraced my 
steps a few yards td look after my 
late antagonist, he was gone; not 
a vestige of the fracas remained ; 
and had it not been that Coralie’s 
voice was ringing in my ears, im- 
loring me to be patient, and assur- 
ing me that ‘ he knew me,’ I should 
have looked upon the events of the 
last few minutes as the delusions of 
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a dream, so unaccountable was this 
sudden outrage and its conclusion. 
All night long I tossed and turned 
upon my bed, thinking over this 
adventure. Now I fancied I had 
been attacked by some unfortunate 
lunatic; but the evidence of the 
man’s previous acquaintance with 
Coralie, and the manner in which he 
conversed with her, forbade the sup- 
ee Then it occurred to me 
1e might have some claim upon the 
dancer, which he had a nght to 
establish—a brother, a lover, per- 
haps a husband. The latter suppo- 
sition was decidedly uncomfortable, 
as it involved the probability of a 
further acquaintance with  tliis 
swarthy hero, and the likelihood of 
another fracas, to end, perhaps, in a 
duel. From this contingency my 
thoughts naturally turned to Coralie 
herself, and the anomalous connexion 
that existed between us. We carried 
on a vigorous flirtation, which on her 
side appeared to be fast verging on 
the sentimental, whilst for my own 
part I felt conscious that I liked and 
admired her as much as it was pos- 
sible for me to like and admire any 
one but myself. This was all very 
well for the present; but how was 
it toend? I was not by any means 
satisfied with the terms upon which 
Coralie stood with Lord St. Heliers; 
she certainly encoureged no danglers 
about her but my unworthy self; yet 
to all denials, and ‘not at homes,’ 
St. Heliers was an invariable excep- 
tion. His carriages were at her 
service when her own horses were 
lame. His servants were continually 
oing and coming from the house in 
iailen to the pretty villa. Yet 
he never appeared at the latter do- 
micile himself, and seemed to encou- 
rage, or at any rate to have no 
objection to, my frequent visits and 
constant attendance upon Rivolte. 
And now if, in addition to all this, 
a husband should turn up unexpect- 
edly, what a piece of work there 
would probably be. With this con- 
solatory conviction I fell asleep. 
Nor were my waking thoughts cua 
clearer when, on being called the 
following morning, I received a tiny 
three-cornered note, addressed in 
Coralie’s well-known hand to Mons. 
Mons. le Capitaine Grand, &e. &c., 
imploring me, in highly figurative 
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French, not upon any account to call 
upon her or come near her till I 
should hear again, and promising to 
explain all on the Saturday follow- 
ing, after the opera. 

Whether my cogitations had any 
effect upon my actions, I know not ; 
but certain it is, that after bath, 
breakfast, and matutinal cigar, I 
strolled leisurely down to a well- 
known fencing-room, of which I 
was at that time a member; and 
with a sort of vague idea that 
all foreigners were adepts with the 
small sword, and that I only wanted 
a little more practice to become a 
fencer, I donned the wire mask, 
the buff jacket, and gauntlet-glove, 
and took my accustomed place 
amongst the pupils of this courtly 
science. The maitre-d’armes him- 
self, an old officer of the Grand 
Army, with the strength of a Her- 
cules, and the energetic activity of 
a Frenchman, was, besides, rusé be- 
yond his compeers in the manage- 
ment of his weapon; and I knew, 
that to hold my own with him 
was to be infinitely superior to any 
chance antagonist nm Europe. As I 
entered the room he was Gate en- 
gaged with a wiry, active-looking 
figure, whom I could not help fan- 
cying I had seen before, but whose 
mask prevented the possibility of my 
identifying him. ‘ Who is he?’ I 
whispered to Maltby, who was of 
course present, devoted as he was to 
all athletic exercises, and who was 
regaining his breath after having, as 
he expressed it, ‘ polished off a cor- 
— in the Life Guards.’ ‘I don’t 
mow,’ he replied; ‘but he is the 
best fencer I have seen in England. 
He hit Fleury three to one in an 
assault just now, and we think 
Fleury one of the quickest in Paris ; 
and I doubt if our muscular maitre 
himself will be able to hold his own 
with him.’ And sure enough, as the 
strangerdisengaged, doubled, lunged, 
recovered, and returned, with a new, 
and apparently fatal riposte, I could 
see that the best fencer in London 
had enough to do to cover his body 
with his blade. 

* Now then, Grand, for a breather,’ 
said Maltby ; and ere long, I found 
myself fully occupied with carte, 
tierce, thrust, a parry, and my 
whole energies concentrated on the 
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button of my opponent’s foil. There 
were omamal other pairs of fencers 
in the room, besides an assistant 
giving lessons; and what with the 
stamping, shuffling, clashing of steel, 
cries of Hola! Hein! and other 
vociferous French exclamations, and 
the deep voice of the assistant, 
with his reiterated words of com- 
mand — ‘ Fendez-vous—en garde— 
double — degagé — battement — un, 
deux—fendez-vous’—a general action 
might have been carried on with 
less noise. This confusion, and 
my own engagement with so skil- 
ful an adversary as Maltby, pre- 
vented my noting much of what 
was going on; but in the midst 
of a rapid and furious assault, we 
were both arrested, as if spell-bound, 
by a deep groan of agony, and a 
heavy fall on the dusty floor—the 
stranger was run right through the 
body by a broken foil! To describe 
the consternation and tumult that 
ensued is impossible: voices in every 
key and half-a-dozen languages de- 
manding explanations, and — 
advice and assistance. One rushe 
off fora surgeon, anothercalled loudly 
for cold water; the more composed 
bore the form of the ill-fated fencer 
into the ante-room, and order was at 
length restored by the maitre, who 
was the only personthat preserved his 
coolness and judgment amidst the 
confusion. A surgeon speedily ar- 
rived, and whilst he was examining 
the wound, and pronouncing it dan- 
gerous in the extreme, the maitre- 
d’armes explained to me the circum- 
stances of the accident. 

It appears that the stranger, who 
gave his name as Mons. de Rivas, but 
whom my informant thought much 
more like a Spaniard than a French- 
man, and who that morning made his 
first appearance in the fencing-room, 
had taken off his buckskin jacket, and 
was reposing himself, after an assault 
in which he had displayed wonderful 
science and dexterity, when Mons. 
Fleury, his previous antagonist, who 
had retired to put on his every-day 
attire, re-entered the fencing-room, 
and taking up a foil proceeded to 
discuss with the stranger the advan- 
tages of a certain ‘parry’ and ‘return’ 
which had been put in practice in 
their late contest. The latter, whose 
French was not very intelligible, 
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anxious to explain his meaning, 
placed himself in position to give a 
practical illustration, and, in defi- 
ance of the fencing-master’s warn- 
ing, begged Fleury to lunge at him ; 
observing, ‘they were equally de- 
fenceless in point of costume.’ The 
quickest wrist in Paris took him at 
his word; but in the dattement which 
preceded his lightning lunge, the 
weapon broke short off beneath the 
button; and ere Fleury could stay 
his hand, the foil, now pointed and 
sharp as a small sword, had entered 
beneath the ribs of his antagonist, 
and going clean through his body, re- 
appeared at his back. The wound 
was dangerous in the extreme, if not 
mortal, and poor Fleury’s distress 
was awful to witness. The kindest- 
hearted man alive, he seemed quite 
paralyzed at being the unconscious 
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cause of so fatal an injury. As they 
bore the now insensible form from 
the scene of the catastrophe, I caught 
a glimpse of his depending head, 
and ae wan features. What was 
my horror and astonishment to re- 
cognise my antagonist of the night 
before, and the mysterious acquaint- 
ance of Coralie! His livid and sallow 
features, distorted with pain, looked 
scarcely more ghastly than when I 
had seen them some twelve hours 
before, contracted with rage and 
jealousy, as they glared upon me in 
the lamp-light ; and to render assur- 
ance doubly sure, and prove his 
identity beyond a doubt, there was 
a red and swollen mark upon the 
forehead, that I well knew was the 
impress of the crushing blow I had 
been obliged to deal him in self- 
defence. 


KING ALFRED.* 


(THERE is something romantic in 
the origin of this book. The 
author, a young Prussian, who had 
been several years in England, was 
studying at Oxford in the autumn 
of 1848. It was the crisis of the 
Berlin revolution, and the road in 
which things were going was not 
one which any honest German heart 
could expect to find issue in any- 
thing but the most mournful disaster. 
Dr. Pauli sought and found a re- 
medy against his venga thoughts 
in increased activity in his own oc- 
cupations, and gradually what he 
had devoted himself to, to dissipate 
his anxiety, rewarded him with an 
interest which peculiarly softened 
and relieved it. 

His proper business at Oxford 
was with the old Saxon manuscripts ; 
and as he read them more and more 
carefully, the figure of the greatest 
of the early English kings rose be- 
fore him, as of one who, in a storm 
far worse than any present storm, 
had risen over it, and swayed, and 
controlled it ; who was a man in the 
strong sense of that most pregnant 
word, and on whom he might look 
and be ashamed of his despondency. 

The work begun in this temper is 
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now finished, written, as its author 
telis us, for Germans, and in the 
German. spirit, and for the present 
is only in the German language ; 
but we can hardly conceive that the 
English publishers will pass by such 
an opportunity of a profitable specu- 
lation, and allow it to remain long 
untranslated. 


My aim (he says) has been to deli- 
neate, to the best of my ability, out of 
such authorities as can best be trusted, 
the exalted position which Alfred occn- 
pies in the organic development of the 
liberties of England. Iam well aware 
of the defects in my work—defects which 
remain, and which must remain, after all 
my efforts at revision. They arise partly 
out of the necessity I was under to 
combine original inquiry with narrative 
of what is already known ; partly out 
of my own want of skill in supplying the 
defectiveness of my authorities by a 
workmanlike style of writing ; and no 
doubt there are faults in criticism too— 
yet, such as they are, they result not 
from indolence and carelessness, but 
from that partial love for my subject 
which is certain to produce them. 


Now we do not intend to affront 
Dr. Pauli with the panegyrics of the 
book trade, with telling kim that he 
underrates himself, that he has 
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written a perfect. book, that he has 
exhausted the subject, left nothin 
to be said, &. &c.; but after a 
the objections which we shall have 
to urge, the result will appear hardly 
less than wonderful, considering the 
materials with which he had to 
work. The life of Alfred, as we 
read it in Hume, or in Sharon 
Turner, is scarcely more than a 
mass of legend, which vanishes 
under an industrious criticism; and 
at best it is but a vague conjectural 
business, where we can hardly assure 
ourselves of anything except when 
we have his own word for it. 

It is only of rarely recurring 
periods that any real history is pos- 
sible; and the intervals have to be 
filled as we can fill them, with lists 
of names, and dates, and battles; a 
few marked events, with here and 
there a charter or a law code, lying 
as lonely rock islands of fact, in the 
midst of huge desolate oceans, with 
cloudy legends over them and round 
them. Ages like those of Pericles 


and Cesar are illuminated with ever- 
burning lamps — historians, poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, dramatists, 
artists, all aggonn, pd with what 


they describe, and throwing cross 
lights on all sides and on all figures 
—while the long centuries of Saxon 
history are lighted only by faint 
cloister tapers, thinly scattered along 
the generations, often far away from 
what we try to see by them, and 
the shadows which they throw are 
strange, and dim, and unearthly. 
Dr. Pauli has had nothing to de- 
pend upon except Asser’s Life of 
Alfred, the Saxon Chronicle, and a 
few autobiographical fragments ; 
and at first sight Asser seems hope- 
lessly interpolated, and at first sight 
too, the Saxon Chronicle yields no- 
thing but a list of battles, following 
year after year, one as like another 
as Livy’s old wearying irruptions of 
the A%qui and Volsci. As soon as 
we leave them, we pass at once into 
the purely legendary, and the story 
rolls down along the chroniclers, 
gathering up into itself just what 
each writer thought best assimilated 
with Alfred’s character; history 
faring with the chronicler as phy- 
sical science fared with the school- 
men, and being put together on the 
grandest & priort method. So that 
to find any real human features left 
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remaining, after the rubbish of criti- 
cal demolition is cleared away, may 
well surprise us ; still more to find 
any so clear and detailed and deli- 
cate as some of those which Dr. 
Pauli has laid open to us. 

Before giving an account of his 
work, however, we will first get rid 
of the disagreeable part of our busi- 
ness, and dispose of the points on 
which we are at issue with him. 
And, first, as to Asser’s Life. It is 
known to have been very largely 
interpolated out of a Life of St. Neot, 
or by the author of that Life some- 
where towards the end of the tenth 
century. The more gross of these 
interpolations are my | eliminated, 
but after that is done, the beginning 
of the story remains full of contra- 
dictions, which it is impossible to 
reconcile. Dr. Pauli would make 
his way through them by supposing 
that large paragraphs have got out 
of place, and tries to construct a 
consecutive story by an alteration 
of the order of the text. He loves 
Alfred’s memory too dearly to sacri- 
fice a single trait if he can help it; 
yet his theory is thoroughly un- 
satisfactory, and for anything we 
have yet seen, the whole story of 
Alfred’s childhood remains unhis- 
toric. Here is an instance. His 
mother is described by Asser as 
religiosa nimirum faemina, nobilis 
ingenio, nobilis et genere. One day, 
we are told, the boy Alfred was 
playing with his brothers in her pre- 
sence, when she called them all to 
her, and showed them an illuminated 
volume of Saxon Poems,—‘ which- 
ever of you children (said she) will 
first learn to read this, shall have it 
for a present.’ On this, Alfred went 
off to his tutor, told him what had 
been said, and applying himself 
with all diligence to the work, in a 
short time earned for himself the 
beautiful book. . . . Now we will not 
speak hardly of the internal merit 
of this anecdote ; it is the sort of 
thing which a monk would think 
edifying, and Dr. Pauli seems to 
admire it. Is there any reason, 
however, to believe it true? First, 
there is the startling difficulty that 
the same writer, calling himself 
Asser, declares that Alfred was en- 
tirely neglected by his parents, and 
taught nothing; and then we have 
his own word that he could not read 
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before he was twelve years old.... 
Dr. Pauli gets out of the difficulty 
by supposing that the tutor in 
question taught him to repeat the 
ms by heart, and that the neg- 
ectful parent was Judith, his father’s 
second wife. Sharon Turner, on the 
other hand, pushes forward the 
story ; supposes the kind mother to 
have been Judith, the step-mother, 
and the neglectful one his own 
proper mother. ... Against both of 
these suggestions we must enter our 
protest. According to Dr. Pauli, 
Alfred went to Rome when he was 
four years old, and the story could 
not well be referred to an earlier 
period ; while it is scarcely possible, 
if he did take this journey, that he 
could ever have seen his mother 
again; while Judith had married a 
second time, and left his father’s 
house and family before Alfred was 
eight... . And more than this, who 
could the children be who were 
laying with him? His sister, 
Rthelswitha, who was the child 
next above him, was marriageable 
when he was little more than able 
to walk; and his brothers were 
grown up warriors before he could 
have learnt to repeat a poem. 

This Judith, too, is a most apocry- 
phal lady. Mr. Kemble tells us, 
that by a third marriage, she be- 
came the mother of Matilda, wife 
of William the Conqueror, a fact 
about as probable or possible as that 
a present English duke is the son 
of a mistress of Charles the Second. 
Dr. Pauli would help out the diffi- 
culty by inserting a link, and call- 
ing her the grandmother instead of 
mother; but he has not mended it, 
and it must remain as it is. 

And again, curiously, one of the 
passages which he selects as charac- 
teristic of the genuine Asser, and 
in virtue of which he concludes him 
to have been a person of highly cul- 
tivated taste, he will find word for 
word (or nearly so) in one of the 
lives of that very St. Neot who has 
led to all this trouble—so vitiated 
Asser’s text has been—for this 
passage does not occur in the por- 
tion of the story which refers to 
this saint, but in the directly de- 
scriptive narrative which belongs 
only to Alfred. 

Then, as to the Saxon Chronicle, 
Dr. Pauli says, that it was made 
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up in the form in which we now 
read it, down to the year 891, either 
in that year, or at any rate before 
the close of the century. If this be 
80, it is, of course, a high authority ; 
and the evidence that it is so, is the 
style of writing in a MS. now extant, 
which is declared to belong to that 
period. Dr. Pauli is a far better 
judge of Saxon manuscripts than we 
are; but we have a right to require 
him in his next edition to append a 
note, explaining how it comes to 
pass that in the entry for the year 
876, which details Rollo’s conquests, 
there is a further statement that 
Rollo reigned fifty years. This may 
have been a marginal gloss, entered 
carelessly, and apparently belonging 
to the text. But if so, is the handwrit- 
ing in which it is entered perceptibly 
different from the rest? Again, the 
year of the eclipse is given wrongly, 
as may be proved by calculation; 
various stories, too, are omitted; 
Ethelbald’s rebellion, for instance, 
which it is not easy to explain. But 
what is of more consequence than 
all, it is impossible to read the two 
stories of Alfred’s journey or jour- 
neys to Rome, and not to feel that 
there is a confusion somewhere. 
Dr. Pauli, by fixing the date of the 
compilation so near the period in 
question, cannot allow a mistake, 
and supposes that he went twice 
there—once without his father, and 
again with him. He must further 
ve that he was twice anointed, 
and that the pope did not recollect 
in 857, what c had before done in 
853, or else that the writer of the 
Chronicle forgot in writing one page 
what he had written on that pre- 
ceding. Here are the two stories 
in question :— 

853. King Ethelwulf sent his son 
Alfred to Rome ; Leo was then Pope of 
Rome, and he consecrated him king, and 
took him for his son at confirmation. 

855. The same year, he (Ethelwulf) 
went to Rome in great state, and dwelt 
there twelve months, and then returned 
homewards, And Charles, king of the 
Franks, gave him his daughter to wife ; 
and after that he came to his people, and 
they were glad of it; and about two 
years after he came from France he died. 

Then follows a genealogy, tracing 
Alfred through Woden to Adam, 
and after that— 

Alfred, his third son, (he was the 
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fourth,) he had sent to Rome, and when 
Pope Leo heard say that Ethelwulf was 
dead, he consecrated Alfred king, and 
held him as his spiritual son at confir- 
mation, even as his father Ethelwulf had 
requested on sending him thither. 

The boy, therefore, had remained 
in Rome three years at least in the 
pope’s care; he was looked upon as 
the future king of England, and yet 
we are to believe that he was not 
even taught to read. 

We cannot resist the conclusion 
that these entries were put together 
from the writings of two wholly 
different persons, who had each de- 
scribed some one event, with which 
they were both imperfectly ac- 

uainted; and the whole story of 
the anointing, when its object was a 
child five years old, with ieee elder 
brothers living, and when the throne 
in question was filled always by 
elective princes, and never by chil- 
dren, savours strongly of the @ 
priori method, ard of a later age, 
when the papal anointing had be- 
come a European question; Alfred 
was a great Catholic king, and 
therefore he could not have been 
without so vast a spiritual blessing. 
Tt is not easy to be too disrespectful 
to the historicalability of themonastic 
writers; never did any set of men 
betake themselves to the recording 
human affairs who had less power 
of distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood, or whowere lessscrupulous 
in inventing a useful or an edifying 
fact, when they did not find one 
ready to their hand. 

We have two more faults to find 
before proceeding. We must call 
on Dr. Pauli to justify his quoting 
the work passing under the name of 
Ingulf of Croyland as a credible 
witness for any one fact contained 
in it. It has no pretensions what- 
ever to be a real work of the secre- 
tary of the Conqueror; and it was 
not written, at the earliest, till the 
time of Edward I. . . . Among the 
many serious monastic delinquents 
in the matter of charters, histories, 
and other documents, the monks of 
Croyland are the very worst, and no 
one of them may be admitted into 
the historical witness court without 
formal testimonials of character. 

On the other point we touch with 
more delicacy. It may seem out of 
place in an English reader to criticise 
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a German’s style ; and yet, when the 
literature of the two countries is 
beginning so largely to interchange, 
he will hardly be sorry to see how 
the dress in which he has set out 
his thoughts appears to the eye of a 
foreigner. Partly from a most 
laudable effort at condensation, and 
partly from the natural fulness of 
his own mind, all his sentences are 
crowded with matter. But he thinks 
with so much eagerness and in- 
tensity, that he crams it together 
without much care in the arrange- 
ment; and in important passages 
it lies heaped in most tumultuous 
disorganization. This is so much 
the case, that in translating we 
have been driven to take wide 
liberties of paraphrase, and we are 
often uncertain whether we have 
caught his real meaning. In this 
way we have to struggle through 
long paragraphs, and often pages, 
till we come to the conclusion of the 
particular subject; and then, like 
the last few drops of a body of water 
which has been rushing out through 
an aperture too small to let it escape 
freely, the few last sentences being 
relieved of the pressure from behind, 
flow off in a clear, bright, beautiful 
stream, which shows what the whole 
might be if he would take pains with 
it. Take, for instance, his story of 
the wonderful Ceadwallah, out of 
the Introductory Summary, whose 
wild life is the death-shriek of 
paganism; and which, as a symbol 
of the struggle, and of its issue, 
dies away in a prayer of penitence 
at the feet of the pope. The pages 
in which Pauli describes it all are 
full of vigour and brilliancy, but 
altogether without shape or organi- 
zation, till the last clear sentence, in 
which he lets it roll away from him 
to its finish. 

Wie ein feuriges Meteor, das kurz 
leuchtet, Kreig und Verheerung verkun- 
dend, und dann plotzlich zerplatzt, 
streift Ceadwallah, mehr Kelte als Ger- 
mane durch die Geschichte von Wessex. 

And now, after all this fault find- 
ing, to go on with a more pleasant 
employment. 

or the first three centuries of 
their life in England, the only ex- 
ternal enemies ,with whom the 
Saxons had to contend were the 
Picts of the northern border and 
the Celts of Wales and Cornwall. 
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Neither of these were strong enough 
to give them serious trouble, and 
they had had time to develope them- 
selves into a free industrious people ; 
somewhat lazy in their method of 
working, yet, if Mr. Kemble is 
right in his calculations, having con- 
trived by the end of the reign of 
Egbert to bring into cultivation as 
large an area of soil as was under 
the plough in the reign of our own 
first George. There had been time 
for a rise and for a decline of a 
spiritual and social cultivation. 
Strength had brought security, se- 
curity ease, ease selfishness, selfish- 
ness weakness, in the old unerring 
cycle. Their battles among them- 
selves had served at first, like those 
between the Grecian states, as a 
school of discipline and courage. 
But the spirit of independence was 
waning slowly and surely. The 
deadly symptom of centralization 
had begun to show itself; and then 
a storm was to break on them which 
was to try them to the quick. In 
the old language, the priests and 
bishops call it a punishment for their 
sins . . . and with all justice. For 
if the Saxons had been what men 
ought to have been, the first ships 
of the Danes which touched on the 
English shores would have carried 
back an account of their reception 
which would scarcely have tempted 
others to try the experiment again. 
But so it was to be. And the far 
off issues of history required a new 
element, as, two centuries later, they 
required again another, to be inter- 
fused among the Anglo-Saxons be- 
fore they would be fit for the work 
which was in store for them. Per- 
haps it is with nations as with 
families, and only mixed blood breeds 
the fine race. But however that 
may be, towards the middle of the 
ninth century the old roving spirit 
began to stir again on the shores 
of the northern seas, and fleets 
of homeless wanderers, driven out 
either by force or by over-crowding, 
under the fiercest and most needy 
of their chiefs, came sweeping down 
over the same track which, three 
centuries before, had been first 
marked by the Saxons. We cannot 
tell now what causes lay behind 
this movement. Perhaps it was an- 
other pulsation of the same great 
force which, from time out of mind, 
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had been drivingstream after stream, 
and race after race, westward and 
westward from the wall of China 
to the Atlantic. Perhaps Char- 
lemagne’s military missionaries, 
preaching Christianity in the Ger- 
man forests at the sword’s point, 
drove back wave upon wave of proud 
warriors upon Norway, and Sweden, 
and Iceland, who preferred inde- 
pendence and their old faith; and 
rolling back upon the ocean, took 
ship and passed again towards 
the south, in search of a resting- 
place. At any rate, the Danes who 
came down upon England and Ire- 
land had swarmed out from their 
hive without intention of returning 
to it; and, with rare exceptions, they 
never even attempted to return. 
They were adventurers bent as 
much on settlement as on plunder ; 
and they fought when they landed 
with the desperation of men who 
knew that the place which they had 
left was filled behind them, and 
that there was no hope for them or 
home for them except what their 
sword could win. We eall them 
pirates, and the Saxon writers of the 
day speak of them with a frightened 
horror as preternatural or fiendish 
visitants. They were to the Saxons 
what the same Saxons, three cen- 
turies before, had been to the poor 
Roman Britons—neither any better 
nor any worse. If they could beat 
the Saxons, and wrest from them 
part of their conquest, they had the 
same right here which the Saxons 
had made for themselves, or which 
the Normans afterwards won; and 
a nation of several millions of men 
who can be conquered by the crews 
of a few pirate boats, have no very 
deep claimsonour commiseration...,. 
It was for their sins, as their clergy 
told them; and without their sins 
it could not have been. They had 
been dividing themselves into classes 
—rich gentlemen and suffering poor; 
and selfishness in one, and want in 
the other, had made both cowards, 
as they always will. It is the uni- 
versal rule; and the rights of free 
men are very justly taken away 
from such as have not courage to 
defend them. This is the principle 
of all such struggles, then, now, and 
ever ; and that instinct of judgment 
which sides so irresistibly with the 
victor is a true and faithful voice in 
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us. It is foolishness to cavil at the 
right of Saxons and Normans; and 
the Danes conquered half England, 
and made their right good in it by 
the same title as they. Where it 
was good that they should be, there 
they settled themselves. If they 
had conquered all the island, they 
would have thrown it back into 
paganism, and that would not have 
co. ood. And God raised up 
King Alfred to turn them back from. 
where they should not be, at the 
right time and the right place, and 
to give them his faith, not to receive 
theirs. 

At Egbert’s death, the heptarchy 
had broken into a tetrarchy. Kent 
had been incorporated into Wessex; 
Mercia was still a kingdom, but de- 

endent on it. The rest of the 
island, from the Ouse to the Tweed, 
was shared virtually between East 
Anglia and Northumberland, and 
these were still independent. Lying 
nearest to the Danes, these two king- 
doms were first exposed to them; 
and from the strong ground they so 
early made for themselves in Lin- 
colnshire and Norfolk, it is likely 
that they had begun their visits 
there before they are mentioned by 
the Wessex Chronicle. Egbert had 
come first into collision with them in 
$35; but their first arrivals were 
like the drops before a thunder- 
storm; and they were generally, 
though not always, driven bask, 
It was when their visits had begun 
to be repeated with every summer, 
and the coast of Wessex, from the 
Exe to the Thames, had been the 
scene, year after year, of many and 
desperate engagements, that Alfred, 
grandson of Egbert, and the youngest 
child of Ethelwulf, was born in the 
year $49 at Wantage, then a royal 
1unting seat in the midst of a forest. 
We have already spoken of the ill 
success which seems to have attended 
Dr. Pauli’s efforts at reconstructing 
his boyhood out of Asser. Here is 
a happy passage, which in form is 
only hypothetical, yet which, from 
what we know of the habits of the 
Saxon kings, we may receive with 
all certainty. 

What must have been the early im- 
pressions which formed themselves on 
the spirit of the child? Surely the 
heart-inspiring features of Nature around 
him and above him—the summer green 
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of woods and fields—the blue English 
sky with its light clouds, which the 
breezes waft over the Island; and 
when the father would break up his 
household and remove to some other of 
his castles far away, the immeasurable, 
ever lovely ocean, ‘where the whale 
reigns among the rolling waves, and the 
sea-mew bathes his wings.’ While 
on this very ocean in those days the 
fierce hordes were roaming, in fear of 
whom every peasant slept upon his 
weapons, and whose ruthless deeds the 
child must have learnt to fear in the 
first words which he could understand. 
So in the free air, with the war-cries 
ever ringing round him, he grew on to 
be the delight of his parents, fairer to 
look upon than either of his brothers, 
and lovelier in word and gesture. To 
this gentleness of temper a further 
charm was added by the longing he 
soon showed to do honour to his noble 
race by his own noble life. Of education 
proper, at least, in its modern sense, 
there was little enough possible for him. 
The Church, in those days the only in- 
structress, did not care to educate any 
except such as were to be exclusively 
dedicated to her service ; and it was a 
rare and fortunate exception when a 
layman, even a king or a noble, had 
learnt to read and to write. Through 
his early years he was taught to hunt, 
and to ride, and to be expert in all the 
martial exercises; and the mind in all 
nations of the Germanic family was 
supplied with vigorous food in the old 
songs and poems of the fatherland. 

So gradually comes out before us 
the figure of a ae boy, showing 
early all grace, and energy, and 
yromise, and gathering to him the 
ig and affection, and confidence 
of every one. When he was seven 
years old, his father Ethelwulf died 
—the last two years of his life having 
been made bitter by the rebellion 
of his eldest son; the success of 
which obliged him to forgive it and 
to recognise it. But Alfred was too 
young to have suffered or learnt 
much from such an incident; and in 
five years the brother followed the 
father to the same grave. This was 
in 861. The second brother, Ethel- 
bert, succeeded, and with him the 
northern clouds, which for a few 
years had fallen back under the ho- 
rizon, began to thicken up again. 
In the general danger and general 
insecurity, the character of the 
country had gone on rapidly in its 
decline. The Saxon law had not 
permitted private persons to hold 
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fortified houses. It was a privilege 
which was considered dangerous to 
the liberties of the people, and was 
reserved, therefore, only for the 
officers of the crown. But the times 
were too rough for these nice re- 
spects, and every nobleman took 
advantage of the opportunity to 
assume a position which it was too 
easy for him to abuse. 
he discipline of the clergy fell 

slack. After Swithun died, Alfred 
tells us, there was no one left in all 
West Saxony who could teach him 
to read a book in his own language. 
We are now emerging on the 
sounder portions of Asser, and are 
better ie to make out the story. 
Closely following Asser, Dr. Pauli 
proceeds— 

We are scarcely in a position to form 
a notion of the difficulties which in those 
days lay in the way of acquiring know- 
ledge. Undeterred, however, the boy 
faced and overcame them, and soon be- 
gan to read for himself in his mother 
tongue, what till then he had only 
learnt by rote at others’ dictation. So 
the old poetry grew more dear to him 
as it became more accessible; and at 
the same time he began to give his at- 
tention to the hymns and offices of the 
church. He made a collection for him- 
self of the Psalms and Hymns, and the 
Services for the Hours, and this he 
always carried about with him, parting 
from it neither day nor night. Asser 
had himself seen this little book, and 
the king had spoken to him of the help 
and comfort which it had been to him in 
some of his hardest straits. 


Dr. Pauli scarcely thinks this can 
really refer to his boyhood; but it 
stands on very tolerable evidence, 
and it is only another exhibition of 
that warm and eager devotedness 
which a very curious story, certainly 
authentic, proves to have early cha- 
racterized Gann story which, from 
its character, belongs obviously to 
the age when the boy is changing 
into the man. What the monks 
call ‘the flesh’ had begun to grow 
unruly ; his nature was altogether 
strong and vehement, and thoughts 
and inclinations began to obtrude 
themselves, from which his higher 
self recoiled. There is no more 
beautiful instance in history of a 
young boy’s unassisted efforts at 
self-mastery than what he is said to 
have done to conquer them. With 
the miraculous part of it we have 
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nothing to do. It is he who is 
really interesting; what happened 
to him may have been what it 
would. In the dead of the night he 
would leave his bed, and creep away 
to the cold, lonely chapel, and kneel 
and pray there; and at last he 
prayed that God would send him 
some disorder which would cure him. 
.... The prayer was strangely an- 
swered. .. . A disease fell upon him : 
what it was we do not know, further 
than that it was intermittent, and 
its paroxysms were so agonizing, that 
for years hislife was despaired of. . . . 
He believed thatit was really senthim 
because he had asked for it, but per- 
haps he doubted whether he had been 
right in asking. At any rate, when 
he was about nineteen, on a hunting 
party in Cornwall, he passed near 
the well of Saint Gueryr, the water 
of which had medicinal properties, 
and where, in consequence, a small 
chapel had been erected. He dis- 
mounted from his horse, and going 
in (whether he drank the water is 
not told us), he prayed again that 
God would take pity on him, and 
exchange the disease which he had 
given him for some other which he 
could more easily bear, or which, at 
least, would not disable him from 
doing his duty as a prince. This 
petition was again answered; his 
more acute sufferings ceased, and 
ever after till his death he was sub- 
ject to epileptic fits. 

No doubt allthismay be ‘accounted 
for by natural causes,’ X&e., Xc., 
although that is not to our purpose ; 
but it serves to show what a deep, 
earnest heart there must have been 
in the boy—a superstitious one, it 
may be said, and many other such 
adjectives. Yet we may not use such 
adjectives wisely: the religion of one 
era is thesuperstition of the next; the 
grown Alfred was as superstitious 
as the boy, and believed in the 
pope, in relics, chips of wood, witch- 
craft, priestcraft, saints, miracles, 
and the mass; they were light to 
his eyes and food to his soul; and 
yet we will not stumble atit. Such 
things are but a language, a dead 
language now, and the letter of them 
a ghastly Fetish, but once a living 
word, in which was expressed and 
symbolized faith in the one invi- 
sible God in whom he and we alike 
move and have our being. Now-a- 
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days a faith so expressed would pro- 
mise little good: but it was in virtue 
of it, and because of it, that Alfred 
grew into a strong, valiant, and 
noble man. 

In 869—he was then twenty— 
Alfred married Elswitha, daughter 
of a Mercian thane. A story lies in 
the father’s name— Ethelred the 
Mickle: some mighty fighter, we 
may see easily, who had won Alfred’s 
friendship on many a hard battle- 
field: for many such he had already 
seen. In 865, the Danes had win- 
tered in Thanet; for years after 
the Chronicles are full of nothing 
but battle after battle; and the 
Saxon victories, however frequently 
they are claimed, could never have 
been decisive enough to be profit- 
able. Ethelbert died, and then only 
Ethelred and Alfred were left; and 
the work was fast thickening round 
andoverthem. By 868, the whole of 
England north of the Ouse had been 
decisively conquered, and became 
the permanent possession of the 
Danes, from which they were never 
dislodged. The Saxon inhabitants 
either submitted on terms or were 
made slaves; and the conquerors, 
as owners of the soil which they had 
won, settled down on it, took wives 
of the country, and, speaking the 
same, or nearly the same, lan- 
guage, merged so swiftly in the old 
eee, that in half a century 
1ardly a difference remained to be 
traced. But they had determined 
to be satisfied with nothing less than 
the entire island. Reinforced by 
fresh hordes, and gathering up their 
force in East Anglia and Northum- 
berland, they swarmed out round 
Norfolk, and, landing in thousands 
on the Kentish coast, they pressed 
inwards, as they always did when 
conquest, not plunder, was their 
object, and, ascending the valley 
of the Thames, seized and forti- 
fied themselves in Reading. Dr. 
Pauli supposes that they chose 
Reading, because the river gave 
them an open access to the sea, and 
that they had ascended it in their 
war-ships ; but the windings of the 
Thames would put such an adventure 
out of the question, even if without 
locks the river had been navi- 
gable, which it was not. Reading 
was in the centre of Wessex, and 
being easily fortified, it formed an 
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excellent basis of operations in 
carrying out their plans of con- 
quest, which they intended to 
make as conclusive in the southern 
as they had already made it in the 
northern counties. And then began 
a struggle which, with slight inter- 
missions, lasted ten bitter years : all 
depended on it. If the Saxons had 
lost, they could never have recovered 
their ground. It was a conflict be- 
tween two families of the same race, 
so like each other, with all their 
difference of creed and habit, that 
the weaker would, as a matter of 
course, take its character from the 
stronger. As it was, the Danes 
were beaten and became Saxons. 
But it might have fallen the other 
way, and what would have happened 
then? The battle was, in literal 
truth, pro aris et focis—for God and 
for home. 

Ethelred, the last remaining bro- 
ther, died a few days after a despe- 
rate battle with these Readmg 
Danes, probably of his wounds; 
and Alfred, on the 23rd of April, 
871, succeeded to the precarious 
and unenvied throne. He was then 
only twenty-one. For two years he 
had been incessantly fighting, and 
in the year of his accession himself 
fought nine pitched engagements, 
with doubtful success, as the event 
proved, for, at the end of it, he had 
to buy off the Danes with a large 
present. In the preface to one of his 
own writings en left us asad and 
disdainful account of the people on 
whom he had to depend ; and above 
all things he had to gain time at 
all costs, to send them to school 
where they might learn to be men. 
In this way he secured to himself 
five years’ quiet. It was at his 
neighbours’ cost, but he could not 
help it. ‘The army’ moved north 
from Reading into Mercia, which 
did not even attempt a resistance. 
Burrhed, Alfred’s brother-in-law. 
who called himself its king, fled for 
his life, and died in a cloister at 
Rome, the strange ending-place of 
so many of the Saxon kings—saint 
and sinner, pagan and Christian; 
and Mercia became part of the 
Danish kingdom. When the five 
years were over, Alfred had again 
to defend himself. In 876, Danish 
ships were swarming on the coasts 
of Dorsetshire and Devonshire, and 
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in 878 he was himself alone, a fugi- 
tive hiding in the marshes about 
Bridgewater. 

It is round this part of his life 
that romance has been most busy. 
Alfred, rated by the cowherd’s wife 
for letting the cakes burn, has been 
the favourite story in English nur- 
series for many hundred years ; and 
it is at least certain that the scene 
in which the legend says it happened 
is given rightly, a gold ornament 
having been found there a century 
and a half ago, bearing Alfred's 
name. A facsimile of it is given in 
Dr. Pauli’s work, and it is a fair 
specimen of the art of the day. 

ome doubt has been senile 
thrown upon its genuineness, but 
entirely gratuitously. The language 
of the inscription contains a pecu- 
liarity in the form of one of the 
words which is not to be found in 
later Saxon. 

How much else may be true it is 
impossible to say. All that we are 
decidedly bound to throw away and 
fling from us—if with disgust and 
execration, all the better—are the 
stories which the writers of St. 
Neot’s Lives dared to spread about, 
of certain profligacies on the part of 
Alfred, which had provoked the 
Divine displeasure. 

It is a fair specimen of the un- 
scrupulousness with which these 
worthy people went about their 
work, the one object being to make 
a situation for their saint, as a 
Nathan by a modern David. But 
the flight, the concealment, and the 
re-appearance are all made too 
much of, if the dates are given cor- 
rectly, and Dr. Pauli follows his 
authorities in this with too little 
hesitation. The tone in which they 
speak is one which would imply a 
long disappearance—years long at 
the very least: and yet the invasion 
before which Alfred had to yield 
took place in January,878 ; in March 
of the same year Hubba was killed 
in Devonshire, and the Raven 
Standard taken; and in May the 
king is at the head of an army, 
fights the deciding battle of Ethen- 
dun, and saves England. It is out 
of place to speak of a kingdom pros- 
trated, settled under a Danish yoke, 
and only a King Alfred left un- 
subdued, when the entire period 
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of their superiority was not more 
than four months. Under pres- 
sure, the story will scarcely yield 
more than that he would not risk 
an engagement till he was certain of 
victory, and the marshes of Somer- 
setshire offered a safe and convenient 
spot to collect his people about 
him. Yet the legend may be taken 
to prove that all did really depend 
on Alfred—that, if he had yielded, 
it was lost; and Dr. Paul, in a 
very successful passage, shows 
clearly enough what it was which 
was at issue. 

If, at that moment, his faith in God 
had failed him ; if he had desperately 
rushed upon death; if he had again 
trusted the word of these perjured hea- 
then; if, like the last king of the 
Mercians, he had fled away to hide him- 
self and die at Rome, with him the hope 
would have passed away that England 
could remain true to the Christian faith. 
The old Britons had not preserved it 
when they were conquered ; the monks 
who had wandered forth from among 
the ashes of their cloisters, and gone up 
and down the land, or made homes for 
themselves in the woods and wastes, 
with all their preaching had made no 
impression on the mind of those fierce 
barbarians, who, trained up amidst ice 
and storm, held fast by their own awful 
gods of Asgard and Valhalla. On the 
ancient sites of the deserted Woden 
worship, bloody offerings of their own 
apostate worshippers had once again 
steamed up to Odin and to Thor, and 
the fallen Christian population, who 
still retained among themselves large 
elements of the old superstition, having 
lost their leaders and their teachers, 
were gradually losing hold of the faith 
of their conversion, and turning again 
to the idol altars on which their con- 
querors offered. 

After the battle of Ethendun, 
Alfred could have destroyed the 
Danish army ; but he chose a wiser 
course. He dismissed them, and 
sent them back to East Anglia 
Christians. He converted them, 
it is true, not with sermon and Bible, 
but with sword and spear: but it 
is true also, and no one knew it 
better than Alfred, that to tempers 
such as theirs, sword and spear are 
the true convincing preachers. 
Children, as they called themselves, 
of Thor and Odin, strength was 
their real god; they were trying 
the strength of these Asgard gods 
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against the God of the Christians, 
and they were not men to halt be- 
tween two opinions. They would 
bow before whichever proved the 
strongest. That is the higher 
faith which makes men higher, 
nobler, braver. - 


But what was the king now to 
do? By what idea was he to guide 
himself? He must have experienced, 
to his sorrow, the collapse of the old 
fabric of which his grandfather had 
been so proud; but which his father 
had done so much to undermine. Was 
it not natural, that now when he was 
firmly seated again, he should draw the 
rein of government tighter than before, 
and gather up the loose and crumbling 
fragments in a strong, firm whole? A 
few hints only of his measures have sur- 
vived all these centuries, but we have 
enough left to show that he did take some 
steps of this kind, Indeed, lately he has 
been reproached with having begun the 
work of despotism, and narrowed the 
liberties of his people. This is not the 
place to meet such a charge. We should 
rather remember the higher necessity 
which at that time was busy, uniting 
and centralizing in all the great Teutonic 
families. What we mean by freedom is 
removed far as heaven from earth from 
independence in half-barbarous commu- 
nities, and again and again in history 
has been found really to have been fur- 
thered even by tyrants. Now what 
Alfred undertook was, gently and 
effectively to change the whole existing 
relations of men and things, and thus to 
prepare the way to a far different, but 
wiser and better polity than he had 
inherited from his ancestors. 


Very ‘unconstitutional’ doctrine 
this, yet very wholesome too, espe- 
cially at this time, when there is a 
ery rising for local self -govern- 
ment, &c. Local self-government 
is good when there is local virtue ; 
else it is local tyranny, local corrup- 
tion, local iniquity. Centralization 
is asymptomof decline—an unerring 
one; no doubt of it. But to suppose 
that the character of a people can be 
restored by decentralizing, is like 
supposing a people can be made or- 
derly by dismissing the police force. 
If Dr. Pauli means by the last para- 
graph which we quoted, that despotic 
central authority is absolutely the 
best for us to live under, we do not 
7 with him the least. But in 

fred’s time, as in Cesar’s, there was 
nothing else possible; we may be 
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sorry for it, but there was no help for 
it. The first great change was in the 
mode of appointment of the pnblic 
otlicers. The old plan was popular 
election; but popular election no 
longer bore oh ruit, and had to be 
done away. Henceforward the king, 
on his own authority, undertook the 
appointment of the sheriffs, the town 
reeves or mayors, the judges, the 
lords-lieutenant of the counties; if 
the popular form was preserved, it 
was but like a modern congé d’elire. 
For indeed the substance of a popular 
election was no longer even possible. 
The peasant occupants of small hold- 
ings were everywhere diminishing ; 
thecommons were being enclosed, and 
falling to the thanes; the small es- 
tates swallowed by the large ; every- 
where that wretched, because false 
and hollow, system prevailing, under 
which masses of men lose the sub- 
stanceoffreedom, andlive andactonly 
as the lords of the land allow them. 
The king had to seize for himself the 
old local rights which had once be- 
longed to the people, in order to 
exercise them for the people’s benefit. 
Men placed in high authority (of 
course by those who had the real 
power in their hands) Alfred found 
unable to read or write, and unac- 
quainted with the commonest prin- 
ciples of justice ; and so iniquitous 
had the administration become in 
consequence, that complaints poured 
in from all parts of the country. 
In the old Mirrour for Magis- 
trates, there is a story that he 
had to hang forty-four judges— 
and there is nothing more likely. 
So, again, the fine old liberties of 
feud, by which men who had been 
deeply injured were allowed, under 
restrictions, to be their own aven- 
gers, had become a mere plea for 
lawlessness, and could not be any 
longer permitted. He did not ven- 
ture, indeed, entirely to abolish it, 
but he fenced it round more and more 
with difficulties. All injuries had 
first to be referred to his officers, or 
to himself; and crimes, which under 
the older system had been of man 
against man, became, under the le- 
gislation of Alfred, crimes rather 
against the law, against himself, and 
against God. 

Dr. Pauli does not like the story 
of the hanged judges, and prefers 
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another, which to us has but an in- 
sipid monastic flavour. Asser, or 
the pseudo-Asser, says that the king 
summoned them into his presence, 
and read them a homily on the 
advantages of learning, forthwith 
obliging them either to go to school 
with the little boys and learn, or 
else lay down their high offices. 
* Then for that they would not resign 
might be seen bearded men at 
lesson, in one form, with the 
youngest children,’ &. It may be 
true ; but if it be true, let no man 
ever more plead internal improba- 
bility in the criticism of history. 
In such grim days as those, there 
was scarcely time or leisure for such 
feeble experimentalizing. There is 
rare virtue in your gallows; and 
from what we know of King Alfred, 
and that deep, earnest Christianity 
of his to which Dr. Pauli appeals, 
there never was king with whom an 
unjust judge would have run a better 
chance of finding it. 

His Church reforming was a less 
successful affair. Church discipline, 
as Asser says, went against the grain 
of the Saxons; and the king had to 
depend altogether on foreigners to 
carry it out: Asser, a Welshman, 
Grimbald, a French priest at St. 
Omer, John, perhaps Erigena, at any 
rate, not an Englishman—these were 
his ecclesiastical reformers, and the 
work hung upon his hands. It was 

eft for Dunstan, whose taste it suited 

better, to finish this. Alfred could 
never throw himself into it as an 
end in itself. With him the Church 
was valuable as the educator of 
the people, and it was mainly as 
such that he cared to keep it in ac- 
tivity. 

Nothing (writes Pauli) is more de- 
lightful than to read what Alfred, with 
the help of these fellow-workmen, was 
trying to do for the laity. His own 
words show it most clearly. 

‘My desire is (he says), that the entire 
freeborn youth of this kingdom, who 
have means thereto, and so long as there 
be no other occupation which hinders 
them, shall receive so much instruction 
as shall enable them to read without diffi- 
culty in their own tongue ; and that 
whosoever are to hold offices in the 
Church shall go on to learn the Latin,’ 

Golden words: such as were rarely 
heard from the great men of those ages, 
and only long after came to be spoken 
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out again with equal vigour by the Pro- 
testant Reformers. 

It is very grand. This brave, 
heroic man, slaving alone at so dead 
alabour. He saw the people were 
sliding down and down, and educa- 
tion was the only hope. But quis 
custodiat custodes, and who was to 
educate the educators? The history 
of Alfred is the history of a dead lift 
at the souls of a lazy race, in whom 
he knew there lay he seeds of rare 
virtue, if he could quicken them. 
But perhaps even his heart would 
have sunk in him, if he could have 
seen their descendants, after a life 
and death struggle of a thousand 
years, only now imperfectly winning 
back the lost ground, and still fight- 
ing for the boon which he believed 
he could confer himself. 

So many years was Alfred before 
his time, as the phrase goes. What- 
ever time has brought out as most 
excellent in the English nature, 
either actively or in germ is found 
antedated in him. We have seen 
him the soldier, the statesman, the 
Church reformer, the schoolmaster ; 
besides these, he was the architect of 
his age, and the inventor of a new 
order. Ships of his designing were 
the swiftest and strongest in the 
channel. He was jeweller, clock- 
maker, engineer. There was no 
work done, or necessary to be done, 
high or low, in England, but Alfred 
was king and master there and every- 
where. His navigators cruised in the 
Mediterranean. He sent exploring 

yarties to Palestine and even to 
India. One thing more remained, 
one work which, if any other person 
had proposed it to himself as the 
exclusive labour of his life, might 
well make us smile at his presump- 
tion; but to the gigantic Alfred it 
was the amusement of his leisure. 
It was nothing less than to form a 
national literature. His people were 
to be taught to read in their native 
language, and there were no books 
for them; none, at least, except 
the poems, and these would serve 
but indifferently for the sole spiritual 
food of a people half actual heathens, 
and the other half of a very weak 
Christianity. So Alfred seriously 
set himself to create a prose Saxon 
literature ; not. to write new books, 
but to translate good old books, 
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which, in passing through so great a 
mind as Alfred’s, came out enriched 
and invigorated. They are to be 
read now by whoever chooses to read 
them. A jubilee edition we see is 
advertised; and whatever we may 
please to think of the doctrine, or 
the philosophy, or the actual know- 
ledge, in al these he was as far in 
advance of his own age as he was in 
everything else which he undertook. 
He did not want to drive out the 
Scandinavian poetry; no man’s heart 
could be the worse for reading that. 
And in the English versions of the 
old myths, the Titanic unearthly 
spirit which was first breathed into 
them among the snow mountains 
and lakes of Norway, had softened 
off into a warm and human heroism. 
Substantially and humanly Beowulf 
is more Christian than Norwegian, 
and no better Preparatio Evangelica 
could be givento young, high-hearted 
boys, provided there was an Evangile 
tointerpretandto appropriate. Itwas 
not for Alfred to train a nation of 
devotees. He would make his people 
men—men because Christians, and 
Christians because men; and what- 
ever was really manly and noble was 
sure of welcome with him. 

But of course he would consider 
something more directly Christian 
as indispensable, and to this he set 
himself. Dr. Pauli follows lovingly 
through it all, and with the help of 
Asser lets us see howhe went to work. 
First, there was the Common-place 
Book, which is now lost, but which 
William of Malmsbury had seen and 
studied; andthestory of thisis charac- 
teristic both of Asser and his master. 
The good Welshman, it seems, was 
employed in reading every book he 
aaa lay hands on aloud to the king, 
who had made it a second na- 
ture. day and night, no matter in 
what trouble he might be, either to 
read or to have some one read to 
him. And now that he had an un- 
derstanding person about him, he 
would talk over the books; and, no 
matter what they were, never failed 
to make something out of them. 

‘One day,’ says Asser, ‘ we were 
sitting together in his room convers- 
ing as usual, when I quoted to him 
a certain passage. He listened with 
an eager attention; and then point- 
ing to his little manuscript book, 
which he kept always about him, and 
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which contained among other things 
the Daily Lessons, Psalms, and 
Prayers, bade me write into it what 
T had told him.’ 

Asser, thanking heaven for the 
good mind of the king, set himself 
immediately to work, when he found 
every corner of the parchment occu- 
pied—crammed full of notes on all 
sorts of subjects. He hesitated, he 
tells us, not knowing what to do. 
The king repeated his order. Asser 
replied (what a strange, loving imbe- 
cility there is in the way in which he 
tells the story): ‘ May it please you 
that I take a fresh parchment to 
write upon? Who knows but what 
we may soon light on something else 
which you may wish to have noted 
down; and then happily we may 
make a fresh collection. —‘ That 1s 
a good idea,’ replied he. And so 
Asser took a large, fresh square sheet, 
and wrote in his quotation ; and he 
had rightly foreseen what might hap- 
pen, for the very same day three new 
notes had to be inserted. 

Most amiable and most sweet !— 
but it is not without its piteous side, 
when we have to remember that 
this poor Welshman was not only 
one of the best, but one of the ablest, 
men to be found in the island. And 
if such were his instruments, we 
may understand a good deal of 
work would remain on Alfred’s own 
shoulders. 

Besides this Common-place Book 
he translated or paraphrased the 
celebrated work of Bosthius, of 
which Dr. Pauli has given a suffi- 
cient account, with Anglo-Saxon 
extracts, as specimens of the style. 
The English reader will find an 
excellent analysis of it, with con- 
siderable portions very well trans- 
lated, in Mr. Sharon Turner’s Anglo- 
Saxons. 

After this, Orosius’ History of 
the World, which was written at the 
instigation of Augustin, as a contro- 
versial work, containing, from a 
Christian’s point of view—but not 
an intolerant or ignorant one—a 
summary of the acts and fortunes of 
the great heathen nations : 

St. Gregorie’s Pastorals, a col- 
lection of legends of the Italian 
saints: to our palates insipid and 
tasteless enough; pretty much 
what the best of our modern novels 
may seem (if any are so unfortunate 
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as to survive so long) a thousand 
years deeper on in history. But 
they had their day of popularity and 
mn on of usefulness, and were 
translated early into Greek and even 
Arabic: 

And Bede’s History; all these 
being composed in the same manner; 
Asser or some one else translated 
the Latin vivd voce, and Alfred sup- 
plied or omitted as he thought good, 
and rendered the whole into his own 
sound solid English. 

Besides these, he composed a 
work on geography: an account of 
northern Europe, and the position 
in it of the various Teutonic nations. 
Dr. Pauli says it is far better than 
any that were then extant, and he 
was assisted in it by Ohthere, a 
mighty whalefisher, and others— 
sea-going adventurers, whose lives 
would as ill bear close scrutiny, 

erhaps, as that of old Ulysses. 
ut they were the men for Alfred’s 
purpose, and he used them for it. 

Such was the first germ of a 
literature which Alfred bequeathed 
to his people. There was philosophy 
for them, and historyand geography, 
and devotional books, and saints’ 
lives for light reading; good food 
for all tastes and all capacities, and 
supplied, as we said, by himself, in 
the interval of other labours enough 
of themselves for ten ordinary men 
—oitor viv Bpdror cior. 

Truly might Alfred say of himself 
—* While 1 live, I have no care ex- 
cept to live worthily, and to leave 
good works well done, to remain as 
my monument when I am gone.’ 

Such is something of the real 
life and actions of this great man, 
as Dr. Pauli presents them to us. In 
this rapid seetah we have had to 
leave altogether much which is most 
beautiful ; and we could only touch 
lightly even what was of highest 
importance. In a short octavo, 
however, (only 300 pages long, and 
the writer of it a German!) Dr. 
Pauli’s delicate criticism has drawn 
out the man before us, with his work 
all about him, in fine full-coloured 
human proportions, and given life 
to the soul and sinew to the limbs 
of the stiff and feeble portraits 
which the monks have left us. 
Many extracts press upon us, but 
we must leave them now where they 
are, anil half the incidents of his reign 
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remain untold. It closed as it be- 
gan—in storm; and the Chronicle, 
in its catalogue of years, contains 
still the same old recurring stories 
of Danish armies landing and fight- 
ing, though not any more with the 
old success attending them. In his 
own family, Alfred was as happy as 
ho deserved to be. From Asser’s 
story one might have feared that 
his children would have been 
brought up little bookworms, who, 
at the first shock of life, would 
have bent and trembled down into a 
cloister. It is as unlike the truth 
as may be. His son, Edward, and 
his grandson, Athelstan, who had sat 
on his knee, and had learnt to bend 
bow and draw sword under his eyes, 
were men of his own noble metal— 
stout Christian warriors, who fol- 
lowed in his own ways; the grand- 
est princes, except himself, who 
bore sword and sceptre among the 
Saxons. While Ethelfleda, his 
daughter, the Lady of the Mercians, 
as she was allel, (she had early 
married and early lost Ethelred, the 
Mercian prince,) fought and won as 
many battles against the Danes, in 
her own person, as even her father. 
Never anywhere, since Homer’s 
heroes disappeared, are there to be 
found such fiery fighters, so brave, 
and yet so tender and so humane, 
as in these three generations of this 
family. 

One beautiful trait in Alfred Dr. 
Pauli has, we believe, been the first 
to notice in an unquestionable do- 
cument—Alfred’s will. The royal 
vill of Wantage, where he was born, 
and Ethendun, the deciding scene 
of his life, he bequeaths—not to the 
nation, not to the church, for pillars, 
or churches, or shrines, or statues 
to rise as ostentatious memorials of 
his greatness,—not to these at all, 
or for any such purpose, but to his 
wife. It is by her that the great 
king is still most proud to be remem- 
bered in connexion with his highest 
achievements. He died at the age 
of 53, worn out early by work and 
disease. Singularly, it is the same 
age at which England lost her 
other greatest man, William Shakes- 
ng A devout, God-fearing man 

e was from his childhood to his 
end. Pauli sees this, and sees in it 
the soul of his greatness; but he 
will hear of no parallel between him 
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and that other most Catholic king, in 
better favour with the ultra-mon- 
tanes, Edward the Confessor. 


Edward lost his kingdom and found a 
place in the calendar. Alfred held his 
kingdom with his sword and with the 
help of God, and the Roman church 
gave him no thanks for it. But he is 
not without a place in the hearts of his 
people, and with his works he lives 
there. ° 

So stands his monument, shining 
brightly in the book of the world’s 
history ; disfigured neither by ill-will 
nor by ignorance, and unblemished by any 
faults in himself.... Not any prince 
or hero of old or modern times can be 
compared with him for so many excel- 
lences, and every one so pure... . With 
all the strength and all the greatness of 
the world’s famous chieftains who have 
ruled over mightier peoples, there is 
ever some defect on the moral side 
which disfigures the impression of the 
intellectual magnificence; and: though 
by the side of Alfred, reigning in his 
narrow Wessex, their high forms may 
seem to tower into the stars, yet his 
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figure, in its smaller proportions, re- 
mains among the most perfect which 
the hand of God has held up before the 


world and before its rulers as their 
model. 


And here we leave Dr. Pauli, 
trusting soon to see his book in our 
own English; and in the mean- 
time, not jealous that we owe 
the best history which has yet been 
written of our Alfred to a foreigner, 
nor grudging the loving claim which 
he makes to him as a German and 
one in race with himself; but giving 
him warm thanks for what he has 
done, and accepting it as one more 
evidence of the growing union be- 
tween the two old families, so many 
centuries divided, and in whose 
closer intercourse and cheerful ap- 
sropriation, each from each, of the 
a which each can teach the 
other, seems to lie the happiest 
prospect of solution for the weet 
which are already weighing upon 
them both. 


THE AGE OF VENEER. 


Tune Scrence or Purrine. 


HARLATANS have existed in 

every age and in every country, 
and their antics will still be played 
until the general level of intelligence 
has been raised, and communities 
have learnt to seek the qualified prac- 
titioner. But in no form in which 
quackery has hithertodeveloped itself 
has it been able to do more than 
imitate the ‘thing it aspired to be. 
There has always been a broad line 
between charlatanism and the true 
professional calling—running, it is 
true, in these days of manufactured 
opinion, a risk of being rubbed out. 
A quack of fifty years ago would 
advertise his nostrum in terms so 
preposterous, that none but fools 
would buy. The sum demanded for 
the elixir or the drug was so ridi- 
culously disproportionate to the 
gravity of the disease, and the 
medicine itself was, in all proba- 
bility, so impotent to cure, that sen- 
sible people held aloof from the 
Esculapian miracle-worker, and 
sought the true physician. Never- 
theless, the quack pursued his calling 
alone, left by the honest tradesman 


to the enjoyment of an evanescent 
success, or to the retribution of a 
summary exposure. As newspapers 
multiplied, advertising became more 
and more a medium for notoriety. 
As locomotion improved, and society 
was set more in motion, the trades- 
man, who had hitherto been content 
with the profits of private custom, 
found it to his account to seek a 
more extended patronage. The ad- 
vantages of this publicitywere enor- 
mous, and advertising, in time, 
became regularly reduced to a sys- 
tem. It is only within a compara- 
tively recent period, however, that 
the practice has been scientifically 
ai Advertising may be said 
first to have attained the dignity of 
an art when it employed its own 
Laureate, and court poetry sought 
inspiration in the neighbourhood of 
Aldgate. The occasional card of a 
professional corn-cutter ‘from Paris,’ 
now gives way to the daily adver- 
tisement of the London tradesman. 
The morning newspapers were found 
to be an admirable medium of com- 
munication between the buyer and 
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the seller, and the advantage to be 
thus derived was not to be lightly 
played with. Everything looks so 
imposing in print, that the advertiser 
uickly sought the columns of the 
Semest and hebdomadal journals, 
and stipulated for the largest type. 
The art employed by modern adver- 
tisers far transcends, too, the primi- 
tive attempts of quackery upon the 
“nag credulity ; and even South- 
ea schemes might derive an addi- 
tional charm from the insinuating 
graces of the contemporary Robins. 
The quack doctor, equally unskilled 
in the finesse of argument and in 
the calling he professed, committed 
the invariable error of proving too 
much. The relation of the means to 
the end was so remote, that none 
but the most easily imposed upon 
were taken in, and the Dulcamara of 
the period sought in itinerancy that 
refuge from condign exposure which 
he could not hope for in a fixed 
locality. Not so the more adroit 
advertiser of to-day, who contrives 
to convey the requisite impression 
upon the public mind without com- 
mitting himself to words and, pro- 
mises which would fix his responsi- 
bility. He seeks to dazzle the eye 
and awaken curiosity. He invites 
eople to‘come and see,’ and, pro- 
essing the voluntary system of 
purchase, generally contrives to 
choose the article Linnself He is 
everything to the public by turns. 
He is alternately the patron and the 
suppliant. Fits of transcendant ge- 
nerosity, sufficient to plunge a con- 
sistent political economist into de- 
spair, are followed by the wailings 
of impending or accomplished bank- 
ruptcy. Now we find a chivalrous 
draper literally ‘giving away’ his 
stock in trade under the gentle pres- 
sure of a removal from No. 1 to 
No.2; in the following week we 
hear of the same adventurer making 
a ‘tremendous sacrifice’ of his fresh 
goods under the ‘unpleasant’ coer- 
cion of the Court of Bankruptcy. 
‘Ladies’ are winningly invited to 
the most sumptuous banquets of 
ribbons—the most tantalizing dis- 
plays of remnants—for the price of 
coins ridiculously low; other pil- 
grims to the shrine of dress, who 
can swallow the camel of 17. 1s., 
strain much at the gnat of ‘eleven- 
pence three farthings,’ which the 
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faintest tints of Cumberland lead 
proclaim to be the trifling addition 
to the visible price charged for the 
article. 

The George Robins school of ad- 
vertising was long in the ascendant. 
It still has its disciples; but the 
spirit of the mighty founder has 
been laid, and his imitators follow 
at a respectful distance. The age 
of puffing lost a most distinguished 
champion when thatredoubted knight 
of the hammer was finally removed 
from the arena of fairyland in which 
he so long. and so chivalrously 
fought. At his magic touch, estates 
became a paradise; at a wave of his 
hand, a barren heath was changed 
into a glowing harvest field. Ponds 
swelled into lakes, molehills into 
mountains; roods and _ perches 
struggled into acres; a clump of 
trees became metamorphosed into a 
forest of timber. A modest dwell- 
ing-house was mystically changed 
into a palace; a struggling tenantry, 
amongst whom a lordly purchaser 
was invited to take up his dwelling, 
was made to enjoy the perfection of 
rural bliss—the aeme of agricultural 
prosperity. Rates and taxes vanished 
at his approach, and rack-rents fell 
to zero. The lot of his happy pea- 
santries always contrasted favour- 
ably with the condition of those in 
town. His hamlets tasted all the 
happiness of an Arcadia, and his 
model communities had long since 
accomplished the millennium. Com- 
mon auctioneers consulted Euclid 
for their measurements—Cocker for 
their calculations. George Robins 
invented systems of geometry and 
arithmetic for himself, which pos- 
sessed this remarkabie virtue—that 
as he worked the problems and the 
sums, the result was invariably in 
favour of his client. 

Friendship was never more obli- 
vious to a fault than George Robins 
toaflaw. If a redeeming feature 
appeared in his catalogue of sale, it 
was cast in type the largest—all 
qualifying particulars found publi- 
city in miniature. Facts were 
marshalled in the poster by notes of 
admiration, and pleasant fictions, 
based on ‘ifs,’ and leaning on 
hypotheses, got patented in print by 
doubtful punctuation. Truth, hy- 
phened to exaggeration, set paradox 
at nought, and an anti-climax was 
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often saved by an accommodating 
comma. But George Robins and 
his oratory have passed away. The 
public were amused, but not de- 
ceived by him; for his highly 
coloured descriptions were known 
as the stereotyped productions of the 
counting-house, and his official pro- 
mises read as harmless bait to 
curiosity. Public sales were in- 
vested by him with all the mysteries 
of romance, and those who became 
purchasers were perhaps the only 
parties to the transaction who re- 
garded it as a reality. To this 
merry mode of hoodwinking the 
public a more subtle system has 
succeeded. The advertisements 
penned by Geoge Robins bore the 
genuine marks of fabrication or ex- 
aggeration. Everybody knew that 
he dealt in fiction, and that his sur- 
charged promises were intended to 
tickle the public curiosity, and were 
not deliberately framed to deceive. 
His effusions were relished as per- 
fect specimens of rodomontade, and 
Punch was often happy with a para- 
poe of him. One of his cata- 
ogues, beginning with the well- 
known ‘To be sold—that capital 
mansion, &c.,’ and generally closing 
with the welcome tidings of ‘ Land- 
tax redeemed,’ has often formed 
the model of a successful imitation 
in the pages of our facetious contem- 
porary; and even graver prints 
have dashed their controversies with 
a little humour when they have 
banished the disputed facts of some 
contemporary to the realms of fiction 
over which George Robins ruled 
supreme. 

The new style of advertising, 
now in general use by puflin 
tradesmen, is much more stilted 
and sedate than that employed by 
the great departed. He dealt out 
his largesses, and bartered away 
effects, with the nonchalant gene- 
rosity of a Charles Surface. He 
made no reservation for ‘ old Nolls.’ 
His promises were magnificent, his 
partitions of property on the most 
princely scale. Tradesmen nowaffect 
‘more respectability.’ Joseph Sur- 
face all not pledge his ean 
more puritanically as to purity of 
motive, than a modern advertiser 
vouches for the touching interest he 
feels in the fate of his customer. 
Really, he must not be doubted, for 
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he can appeal to twenty years of 
service to the public for a character ! 
Nobody has complained of him in 
all those years; and, if additional 
proof of honesty be required, over 
and above that favourable testimon 
towhich he can so confidently appeal, 
why he is in the proud position to 
say that he has made his fortune at 
his business, which, of course, he 
could not have done if he had not 
given ‘ satisfaction ;—if the quality 
of the goods he sold had not been 
attested by their having issued 
from the wareroom of ‘Tomkins ;’ 
and if, as a crowning disqualification, 
there had ever been a ‘complaint’ 
as to his mode of ‘ doing business,’ 
‘Mr. Smith has great pleasure in 
informing his numerous patrons, 
and the public in general, that he 
has just received a stock of, &c., 
whichhe intendsalmost giving away.’ 
Mr. S., if he really means what 
he says, is about to perpetrate 
a great folly, and perhaps a great 
injustice. We have far too great 
a respect for Mr. S. to suppose that 
his possession of his new stock of 
merchandize was the result of ex- 
propriation. Believing that he did 
not procure his goods for nothing ; 
that, if they were immediately the 
result of the journeyman’s toil, or 
the assets of misfortune even, they 
must have been bought for a con- 
sideration, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive why this fit of generosity has 
seized him. This extraordinary 
sacrifice of what he announces to be 
his due, ought really to receive the 
dignity of martyrdom. Could we, 
for one moment, conceive that Mr. 
S. placed himself, with respect to 
this particular transaction, on a level 
with those mysterious apostles ot 
Free-trade, who, in nooks of the 
public streets, which contending 
gas companies have left in only 
partial illumination, offer you cigars 
—ostensibly at a low price, they 
say, for the sake of a small profit 
and a quick return, but really that 
they may be eased of their merchan- 
dize before the unfriendly policeman 
shall have claimed an acquaintance 
with them, on returning from his 
beat—could we, we say, suppose 
such an identity of circumstances, 
this generous act of devotion on the 
part of our tradesman might be 
capable of some explanation. But 
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we confess that the whole transac- 
tion is a mystery to us. Perhaps 
the puzzle may be solved, when a 
microscopic investigation of the 
tickets on the new articles exposed 
for sale shall reveal those treacher- 
ous tints of Cumberland lead to 
which we have before referred. 

Again, we see in modern tradesmen 
an assumption of superiority to their 
business. Jr. Brown feels a ‘ plea- 
sure’ and a ‘ pride’ in doing so and 
so; and when he is not absolutely 
patronizing the public, he is mys- 
teriously taking them into his con- 
fidence. Mr. Brown now takes 
extensive continental tours in search 
of fabrics and of fashion, and pub- 
lishes his researches in duodecimo. 
Ignoring the honest Saxon in which 
his father before him would have 
designated his goods, Greek lexi- 
cons and Latin dictionaries are dili- 

ently searched for parallels. Cam- 

ridge and Oxford must now and 
then look aghast at the mighty 
strides of simple boot-makers in 
acquiring the dead languages. Who 
knows that Indian outfitters may not 
next be talking Hindostani?—pro- 
prietors of ‘ Civet Cats’ the Persian P 
—and furriers the Esquimaux? Be- 
fore a man of tolerable education 
can, in the present day, with safety 
-venture to ask for a pair of boots 
at a fashionable boot-maker’s, he 
ought really to consult his Homer 
and his Horace, and at least try his 
memory in French! 

As in some other sciences, the 
theory of advertising was brought 
to perfection long before its practice. 
What, for example, can at once be 
more witty and more complete than 
the description given in The Critic? 
Every process is formularzied in the 
most scientific language; every 
branch and section of the subject, 
from the ‘puff referential’ to the 
puff collusive and puff direct, ex- 
amined in detail, minutely dissected, 
and clearly identified. The whole 
system is anatomatized to the bones. 

ye see at once that the theory is 
perfect, like that of gravitation— 
totus teres atque rotundus—and that 
future students and experimentalists 
will only have to trace out its various 
deductions, and connect it with the 
natural phenomena which are de- 
veloped from time to time. Let 
Sheridan, therefore, take his seat 
by the side of Newton, as the 
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discoverer of the great theory of 
puffing. 

But the practical adoption of the 
science in any extended and syste- 
matic form has grown up almost 
under our own eyes. It 1s barely 
older than the Stephenson loco- 
motives. The non-risen generation 
will, indeed, reckon it among the 
great world-changing inventions 
whose development it has been their 
privilege to witness. Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Reform Bills, and a few 
trifles of that sort, will be thrust 
back into the second rank; but 
steam locomotion and the puff-ad- 
vertisement system will stand forth 
as the grandest of world-phenomena 
—as the symbols of the strides 
which society has made during the 
past quarter of a century—as the 
most wonderful combination of 
human wisdom and dead mechanism, 
applied with miraculous skill, and 
leading to transcendant results, 
which the world has ever seen in 
this or any other ege. 

The twin discoveries have, indeed, 
not only achieved their existence 
contemporaneously, but they have 
attained many stages of their growth 
at the same moment, and with an 
interchange of mutual aid and 
nourishment. Thus, the railway 
has given momentum to the puff, 
and the puff, not seldom, found 
capital for the railway. It would 
open a curious view of research to 
endeavour to trace out the causes 
and the effects of this inter-depen- 
dency. We have time to remark 
but a few of what we must call its 
terminal phenomena, which are, in- 
deed, suiliciently striking. Who 
does not remember—if his travelling 
reminiscences are more than twenty 
years old—the earliest symptom of 
an approach to the metropolis, which 
greeted the old coach passenger at 
twenty miles distance, in the shape 
of a gigantic chalked invitation 
upon the suburban walls to visit 
*30 Strand’? It was a Behemoth 
of puffs—slow and monotonous as 
the heavy coach, and standing alone 
in solitary monsterhood, to be gazed 
at by the two or three hundred dail 
per stage and waggon along eac 
several route into the metropolis. 
Compare this lone and antique effort 
with the crowds of placards, rain- 
bow tinted and dulcet-phrased, with 
types attitudinizing like harlequin, 
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and general aspects that may dazzle, 
disgust, or shock—the makers care 
not which, so long as they do but 
strike the eye of the beholder— 
jostling each other on all the walls, 
even as the third-class passengers 
cram and jostle in the excursion 
train; or perambulating in pairs, with 
thin slices of humanity between 
them, upon the havieaiiene ! The 
incoming throng increases in hurry 
and in multitude, and so do the 
puffs that are blown in its face. 
Whence to escape them, and how? 
If one takes a cab, they come flyin 
in sheaves in at the windows. tt 
one enters an omnibus, the roof is 
lined and the seats covered with 
them. Rejoicing in self-dependence 
and a carpet-bag, does one walk — 
every tenth person one meets glances 
with an accosting eye. ‘ What want 
you, honest friend?’ Nothing, but 
to draw one’s attention to the puff 
which he thrusts into one’s hand. 
Are our eyes cast reflectively on the 
pavement? Upon the kerbstone, 
traced in black, is the outlined coffin, 
with the puff of the dealer inscribed 
therein. Is the street blocked when 


one wishes to crossP We will lay 

you ten to one that five out of the 

ten vehicles are lumbering parallelo- 

pipeds, covered with typography, 
els 


gut tea-canisters on wheels, japanned 
and colossal boot-legs, rival Brobdig- 
nagian tea-kettles, and supernatural 
cotfee-pots, or some other of the 
multifarious tribe of what, in thea- 
trical parlance, would be termed 
‘property’ advertisements. Or lastly, 
has crowded London induced one 
to seek for comparative quiet and a 
semblance of society to be found 
within a theatre? On the panel 
through which harlequin has just 
jumped is the very puff that has 
stared one out of countenance all 
day ; for whose introduction in the 
pantomime, we may add, the 
manager has made the tradesman 
pay pretty handsomely in meal or 
in malt. Thus wondrously has the 
practical science of puffing advanced! 

This, which must be classed as 
the locomotive form of puffery, has, 
naturally enough, come to its cli- 
macteric, together with the system 
of locomotion. It was never more 
rife or animated than during the 
pane year, when large tides of 
humanity ebbed and flowed in Lon- 
don streets, like the sea in the 
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Thames. All the other and older 
varieties of the art flourished at the 
same time, more widely and multi- 
tudinously than ever. The news- 
pew advertisement sheet, the fly 
eaves of magazines and —— 
the spicy pamphlets and circulars 
of winning exterior, disseminated 
through the happy agency of the 
penny-post, were employed on a 
scale unprecedentedly large. 

The practical science of puffery 
must be divided into two branches, 
comprising the form and the manner 
of operating respectively. We have 
treated above of the first mentioned 
branch, and described afew out of the 
infinite variety of forms into which 
the genius of puff can be embodied. 
This, of course, is the first consi- 
deration, and an object of most 
anxious and most varied contrivance. 
He who wishes to address the 
‘ public,’ must first find out how to 
get at them. When this is deter- 
mined on—and, whether he selects 
the newspaper, a dead wall, a tra- 
velling van, a dog, or a halfpenny 
as the medium whereby to convey 
his message, his next care must be 
to arrange and compose the message 
itself. In this department, also, 
vast improvement has been recently 
effected. According to The Econo- 
mist’s law of supply and demand, it 
might be presumed that the prepa- 
ration of an article so much in re- 
quest would become more rapid and 
skilful. But the perfection to which 
it has actually attained far exceeds 
this standard, and may fairly chal- 
lenge all other countries, and pos- 
terity itself, to produce a rival. The 
talents which were once expended 
in the creation of Hamlets and 
Paradise Lost, now find, if not a 
worthier, at all events a better 
paid occupation in the composition 
of puffs. 

lassed, as they ought to be, phi- 
losophically—for the puff has grown 
wondrously philosophical—we may 
distribute them into three catego- 
ries, according to their styles of 
composition --2amely, the poetic, 
the scientific, and the economic. As 
the representatives of each of these 
three classes, we may mention 
Messrs. Robins, Morrison, and 
Moses; and a single reference to 
celebrities, whose works and styles 
are so widely known, will save us 
any further necessity of entering 
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into details. Few artists in this 
line, however, contented themselves 
with employing any one style. 
Their productions were generally of 
the composite order. ‘he railwa 
announcements, indeed, to whic 
we have already referred, and which 
composed so large a body of litera- 
ture a few years ago, presented an 
eminent example of this intermix- 
ture of styles, signalized by great 
felicity of handling. and certainly a 
most imposing effect. 

To ourselves, we confess, the most 
interesting side of the subject is the 
reflex one. We look upon the hete- 
rogeneous phases of puffery as im- 
portant, chiefly because they betoken 
and shadow forth the public mind 
to which they are addressed. Herein 
lies their great significancy; and 
the thing we find signified is not 
such as to afford us either pride or 
pleasure. The concoctors of puffs, 
of every class and kind, evidently 
find Danton’s policy the best—that 
is, the most profitable, de l’audace, 
encore de Uaudace, et toujours de 
Vaudace. They adopt, advisedly, a 


style that would be endurable only 


by a public which had not time to 
inquire, nor the habit, even if it had 
the faculty, of reflection. Conse- 
quently, they deal in the largest 
measure with the abstract, the super- 
lative, and the impossible. es 
‘goodness’ never contents them — 
their claim everywhere is to be the 
‘best.’ Simple or practicable virtues 
or definite aims are not qualities 
that suffice for their ambition. They 
promise articles universally virtuous, 
and possessing indefinite utility. It 
matters nothing that their assertions 
refer to qualities utterly unattain- 
able or absurdly incongruous. The 
public can stand any amount of 
audacity and cajolery. If the puff 
writer will only contrive to ‘pro- 
phesy smooth things,’ in a tone of 
suflicient solemnity, he will be sure 
to obtain believers, and purchasers, 
too, in shoals. 

Another conclusion forced upon 
us as we proceed in the interpreta- 
tion of puffs is, that the public, 
besides being unreflective, is a very 
lazy public. It will not take the 
trouble to find out its own necessi- 
ties. One of the main functions of 
the busy tribe of purveyors and 
puff writers evidently is to discover 
new wants for the ‘nobility, gentry, 
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and public in general.’ We have 
reversed the old maxim. Necessity 
is no longer the mother of inven- 
tion; she is her daughter. In- 
ventors are busy on all sides in 
finding out novelties which, when 
found out, are declared absolutely 
indispensable to existence. We, on 
our side, do not look to nature to 
tell us what things are necessary 
for us. We look, instead, into the 
advertisements; and there we re- 
ceive abundant information, together 
with a benevolent assurance that the 
things in question can be supplied 
promptly, profusely, and ‘on the 
most moderate terms.’ Thenceforth 
these articles, hitherto unwished for 
and unknown, become articles of 
prime necessity. Our only wonder 
is, how it was we never wanted 
them before, or could possibly have 
done without them so long. 

The trade in new ‘ wants’ is large 
and lucrative enough. It often, 
moreover, assumes very singular 
forms. Medical dealers, in their 
time, invent new diseases, for which 
they announce the discovery of new 
medicaments. Political dealers in- 
vent new dangers and sores in the 
body of the state, and are equally 
ready with their prescription of some 
novel bolus, or bran-new safeguard, 
by which the evil consequences may 
be averted. And a miscellaneous 
herd of purveyors, of every species, 
are incessantly employed in Jotect: 
ing new phases of pain and privation 
in order to suggest a remedy and a 
supply. Most of these reap an ample 
harvest. The public is even more 
generous than the Eastern king. 
The lucky discoverer, not merely 
of a new pleasure, but of a new form 
of want and suffering, is pretty safe 
to make a rapid fortune. 

All lies, to be profitable, must ‘lie 
like truth.’ But when a lie has 
grown into transcendental magni- 
tude, it often happens that truth 
itself is forced to conform to the 
lie—to assume its post and adopt 
its habits, as it were—in order to 
get the public to believe that she is 
true. The annals of trade would 
furnish curious instances, wherein 
adulteration, long and daringly prac- 
tised, has succeeded in putting the 
genuine article out of countenance. 
Were we not assured with official 
gravity by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that much better coffee was 
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made with chicory (to say nothing 
worse) than with the Mocha berry 
itself? A beer-loving generation 
have been so dosed with liquorice, 
quassia, nux vomica, and other deli- 
cacies of the sort, that respectable 
publicans have assured his Worship 
on the bench, the pure essence of 
malt and hops would not have a 
chance of goimg down with them. 
So, amid the throng and flash of 
puffery, the honest tradesman runs 
a risk of passing unnoticed and un- 
caivciaed, unless he will himself 
stoop to analogous arts and publish 
his genuine wares in the same style 
as the counterfeits. Carlyle, whose 
mission it is to demolish ‘shams,’ 
speaks, somewhere, bitter words 
concerning a poor hatter, who, in- 
stead of labouring to make better 
hats than his neighbours, merely 
sent into the streets a huge glitter- 
ing chapeau, mounted on wheels, to 
induce the world to believe that he 
did so. But matters are now come 
to such a pass, that even if our 
friend the hatter had made articles 
of unrivalled quality, his skill would 
be wholly wasted, unless he used 
some glaring eye-attracting means 
of letting the world know of it. 
Thus, the falsehood, grown big, 
forces truth to bear it company, and 
derives in time fresh strength and 
substance from the association. The 
true dealer is forced to issue puffs ; 
and the public, sometimes finding 
itself treated honestly in places 
where it has been invited by puffs, 
begins to put faith in all invitations 
indiscriminately. In the good old 
primitive times, every alluring notice 
to purchasers was looked upon as a 
pull, and was met by the homely 
proverb, which declared that ‘ good 
wine needs no bush.’ Shakespeare, 
indeed, admitted that to ‘good wine 
they might owe good bushes ;’ but 
the modern practice has far ex- 
ceeded the poetical sanction; and 
the ‘bushes’ have long ceased to be 
‘good’ for anything except to de- 
ceive the public. How could it be 
otherwise? The charlatan invented 
them to aid him in his rogueries. 
The honest dealer adopted them, as 
he believed, for self-preservation. 
And now charlatan and honest 
dealer flourish side by side, the un- 
wary public being unable to dis- 
tinguish between them—seeing the 
same ‘bush’ hanging over their doors. 
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If we have viewed this part of 
our subject from the ludicrous side, 
it is not because we do not take 
in view its severer aspect. But, 
as injuries often take the shape of 
boons, so oppression sometimes 
works its purposes under the mask 
of humour and good nature. It is 
difficult to deal with the varied 
phenomena of charlatanism in a 
spirit of gravity; and the lower 
arts of trickery and imposition are 
more successfully quizzed into ob- 
livion than argued into exposure. 
The censure that awaits the reve- 
lation, however, will be one of un- 
mixed condemnation. There can 
be no doubt that the modern system 
of puffing leads to a demoralization 
which includes the tradesman, the 
operative, and even the purchaser 
himself. Regarded in its most re- 
pulsive aspect, the puffing system, 
as imported into trade, and in its 
ultimate effect upon wages, may be 
said to supply a moral excuse for 
vice, and lend a sanction to immo- 
rality. For the tradesman is not 
what he pretends to be, and un- 
healthy trading is sure ultimately 
to work its depreciating effects upon 
wages. A minimum of wage is 
too often accompanied by a maxi- 
mum of vice. The fault, however, 
is not entirely on the side of the 
dealer. Responsibility rests with 
the purchaser. Buyers, of both 
sexes, are tempted by the bait of 
low prices to purchase articles which 
scrutiny detects to be inferior. They 
become the possessors of goods at 
prices so disproportionate to their 
intrinsic value, that, if they reflect 
at all upon their bargains, they 
must be convinced that the article 
was either got unfairly by the dealer, 
or was produced at wages totally 
inadequate to the wants and neces- 
sities of the operative. The publie 
cannot plead the want of warning. 
A few months ago, The Morning 
Chronicle paper gave heart-rending 
pictures of the social misery and de- 
moralization of our operative popu- 
lation, produced by a vicious system 
of trading, in which this very prin- 
ciple of puffing was a main element. 

If the reader, having followed our 
cursory review of the various phases 
of the practice, shall at last have 
brought himself to reflect on its 
moral effects, these few pages will 
not have been written in vain. 
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HISTORY OF THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 


WE earnestly hope that before long some authentic history of the political course of 
the Hungarian insurrection will be published by those best acquainted with its true 


character.—T7he Times, October 17. 


Cuapter III. 
TNHE Ban Jellachich crossed the 


frontiers of Hungary on the 9th 

of September, from his quarters at 
Kopreinetz, where he stood with 
the centre of his army, mustering 
20,000 men. His right wing, of 
13,000 men, was commanded by 
General Hartlieb, who threatened 
the fortress of Esseg ; while 10,000 
forming the left wing of the 
Croatian army, stood at Warasdin, 
under the command of General 
Schmiedl. His reserve force, under 
General Kempten, was at Kreuz, 
and consisted of 10,000 men. The 
centre of Jellachich’s army was 
composed of Austrian regiments of 
the line, which were equipped and 
aid through the treachery of Count 

a ieee the chief of the Viennese 
War Office. His right and left 
wings and his reserves consisted 
chiefly of Croatian levies and Szerec- 
zaners, savage troops, whose cruel 
and predatory disposition has become 
proverbial in the annals of Germany, 
and who have through many gene- 
rations been trained to the sangui- 
nary contests of the Turkish border. 
They are feared as the most for- 
midable allies of the House of Habs- 
burg, and execrated not for their 
deedson the field of battle, but for the 
relentlessness of their warfareagainst 
the weak and the defenceless. In 
the religious wars against Sweden, 
and in the contest with Prussia for 
the possession of Silesia, the princes 
of Austria caused these bands of 
midnight assassins and marauders 
to overrun the German countries ; 
plunder, conflagrations, the mur- 
der of children, the mutilation 
of aged men, and violence done to 
women, marked the path of the 
*red-cloaked’ soldiers. They mas- 
sacred their prisoners—or worse, 
they tortured them to death. Such 


* Notes of ten shillings. 


were the traditions. That their 
manners and morals were still the 
same had been proved by the 
events of the Lombard insurrection 
in March, 1848. It is notorious 
that at Milan the Croats burned 
their prisoners alive, and that women 
of every rank and age, when cap- 
tured by them, were first violated 
and then literally cut into pieces. 
That Baron Jellachich was per- 
mitted and encouraged to attack 
and overrun Hungary with troops 
whose practices had acquired such 
an infamous notoriety, was in itself 
sufficient to prove the determination 
of the Imperial House to recon- 
quer Hungary at any price. No 
other invasion was so terrible as 
this. No other attack could have 
roused all ranks, classes, and political 
parties to so powerful a feeling of 
danger, and to so firm a resolution 
to repel the invader. The Baron 
Jellachich, indeed, prefaced his 
march by a proclamation to the 
Hungarian nation, informing them 
that he came to crush the criminal 
intrigues ofafaction,andthathewould 
free the country from the yoke of 
a hated, incapable, and rebellious go- 
vernment. He promised to respect 
all privileges; and protested that 
he came as a friend and a brother. 
But the friendship of the Croatians, 
and the becthashenl of the red- 
cloaked Szereczaners were so for- 
midable, that the inhabitants of 
the country protested against these 
insidious advances. Mr. Kossuth, 
acting on the spur of the moment, 
proposed and obtained the sanction 
of parliament to several important 
resolutions. The issue of five-florin 
notes,* the creation of a parlia- 
mentary army of Honveds, or ‘ De- 
fenders of the country,’ and the 
incorporation of the Hungarian regi- 
ments into this new and essentially 
national force, were all decreed in 


Usually the bank-notes in Austria and Hungary are 
of a lesser amount—viz., of two and four shillings. 


Within the last years, notes 


from 6d, downwards have been issued by the Austrian Government. 
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less than an hour. It was further 
resolved to invite the Hungarian 
soldiers in Italy and elsewhere to 
return to their country and to join 
the Honveds. 

These were revolutionary mea- 
sures. But they were justified by 
the terrible dilemma in which the 
Parliament was placed. They 
had either to resign themselves 
to the discretion of Jellachich 
and the mercy of his borderers, or 
to take their salvation into their 
own hands, by an appeal to the 
fears, the passions, the exaspe- 
ration of the moment. It is 
almost an insult to the Cabinet 
of Vienna to believe that the violent 
and revolutionary measures which 
Mr. Kossuth proposed, and the 
parliament sanctioned without a 
single dissentient voice, either 
surprised or dismayed the Im- 
perial family. On the contrary, 
although the events, and the all 
but fatal result of the war in 
Hungary were not foreseen, it was 
expected that the Croatian invasion 
would hurry the Hungarians into 
illegal actions, and thus furnish the 
Imperial government with a pretence 
for the subjugation, and perhaps 
the incorporation of Hungary. To 
shake off the humiliations of the year 
1848—to turn defeat intovictory, and 
resignation into conquest—to have 
but receded in order to perform a 
more astonishing feat of strength 
and agility, was, indeed, a task 
worthy of the ambition of a 
family who gloried in that part 
of its history which oneal it 
with Florence and its proverbial 
policy. Monstrous though the state- 
ment appears, there are reasons to 
believe that the Archduchess Sophia 
and her favourites intended to punish 
Hungary for resisting Jellachich, and 
Jellachich for attacking Hungary. 
For although they did not conceal 
their enmity against the Hungarian 
Parliament, they were at great pains 
to give to every one of the Croatian 
leader’s measures the appearance of 
having been taken without sufficient 
authority, and at his own peril. The 
official documents of the time men- 
tion the Croatian invasion as ‘a 
quarrel between the Ban and the 
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Hungarian parliament;’ andalthough 
the Baron Jellachich was subsidized 
by the Vienna War Office, and 
ae encouraged by confidential 
etters from the Imperial family, he 
very justly —— in his cor- 
respondence with Count Latour, the 
Austrian Secretary at War, that he 
‘ was placed in a false position,’ and 
that he wished ‘the government 
would publicly acknowledge him as 
their agent.’ 

While he forwarded these com- 
plaints to Vienna, he proceeded 
on his expedition against Gross Ka- 
nischa ; his right wing marched upon 
Esseg, and compelled that fortress 
to hoist the Emperor's colours. This 
done, the Croats, not caring to enter 
a fortress, which offered but small 
temptations to their predatory pro- 
pensities, left the place in the ante 
of its old commander and garrison, 
and proceeded to the more grateful 
and profitable task of devastating 
the neighbouring districts. No 
obstacles whatever were placed in 
their way by Count Adam Teleky, 
the commander of the Hungarian 
army, which consisted of four bat- 
talions of the line, four battalions of 
ua mobiles, three squadrons of 
1ussars, and about 9000 men, lands- 
turm, or levies from the counties of 
Tolna, Shiimegh, and Szalad. At 
the approach of the Croatian army, 
Count A. Teleky fell back upon 
Keszthely, on the north-western 
banks of Lake Balaton ;* and but 
for the opposition of his officers, 
he would have continued his retreat, 
and left the capitals of Buda and 
Pesth at the mercy of the Croatians. 
These latter advanced to Szemes, on 
the south-western bank of the same 
lake, where the Ban Jellachich 
established his head-quarters. 

Thus threatened, exposed by the 
cowardice of the commanding gene- 
ral, and apprehensive of treachery 
at the te of the other military 
leaders, who seemed disposed to 
break the trammels of their di- 
vided allegiance, Mr. Kossuth con- 
sidered that the parliament might 
still retain the services of the trained 
officers and troops, if the Palatine 
could be induced to take an active 
part in thewar against the Croatians. 


* The German name is ‘ Platten See.’ 
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The presence of an Austrian prince 
would legalize the proceedings of 
the army, and omni the doubtful 
and wavering among the officers to 
give their unconditicaal support to 
the cause of Hung -y. is view, 
however plausible, did not meei the 
facts of the case. The combination 
of hostile influences, which first 
paralysed and afterwards cancelled 
the Emperor’s own decree against 
Jellachich, was still more irresis- 
tible in its struggle with a junior 
prince of the Imperial house, and 
the military chiefs were accus- 
tomed to look for favour, patronage, 
and presents, not to the temporary 
commander of a detached corps, but 
to the Vienna War Office. Mr. 
Kossuth, who in the sitting of the 
15th September proposed that a 
deputation should solicit the Pala- 
tine’s assumption of the chief com- 
mand of the army, was almost 
startled to learn that the prince, 
without a moment’s hesitation, ac- 
cepted the proposal, and intimated 
his readiness to proceed to the 
camp. His motives were conse- 
quently suspected, and three com- 
missioners appointed to accom- 
pany him, and watch his movements. 
flaurice Perczel was among them. 
That impetuous young man had, in 
the early part of the Hungarian 
movement, taken the lead against 
Batthyanyi’s cabinet, and Mr. 
Kossuth as its speaker. But the 
progress of events, and the de- 
featof Batthyanyi’s peaceable policy, 
tended to prepare the future alliance 
between them. In the present in- 
stance,even Mr.Kossuthshrank from 
confiding so delicate a mission to the 
zealous and undiplomatice Pereczel ; 
but the urgency of the case admitted 
of no delay, and other men, better 
qualified for the office, declined 
accepting it. 

Some delay was, however, caused 
by the prince, who allowed three 
days to pass before he proceeded to 
assume the functions of an office 
which he had accepted with so much 
apparent eagerness. Before he 
reached the Hungarian head-quar- 
ters at Keszthely, he had communi- 
cated with the Archduke Francis 
Charles, heir presumptive to the Im- 
perial crown, andreceived his instruc- 


tions. The Archduke approved of 
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the Palatine’s assumption of the 
chief command, and care was taken 
to publish the Emperor's and the 
Archduke’s assent to the steps 
taken by the Palatine. But at the 
same time, that prince was secretly 
instructed neither to offer battle to 
the Ban nor to accept it. In other 
words, he was to follow in the foot- 
steps of Count Adam Teleky and 
the rest of the Austrian generals ; 
he was to paralyse the forces of Hun- 
gary and to retreat with them, if the 
Ban thought proper to advance. 
Amidst the double-dealing and the 
treachery of that fatal period, it is 
almost a relief to find at least 
one member of the Imperial family 
of Austria less dishonest, but also 
unfortunately less firm, than the 
rest. It was clearly the intention 
of the Archduke Francis Charles 
that the Palatine should by his 
presence overawe the resolution of 
the popular leaders ; that he should 
concentrate the armed forces, 
compel them to inaction, and sur- 
nade the country and the capital 
without any defence to the Croa- 
tian army. The Palatine Stephen, 
wavering between the dictates of his 
heart and his honour, between the 
guilty family which claimed his ser- 
vices and the country whose rights 
he had sworn to protect, found a 
temporary expedient in a course of 
negotiations; and when these proved 
unavailing; when his attempts to 
obtain a personal interview with the 
Ban Jellachich were met with sus- 
picion and insult; and when he 
saw that the Croats were resolved 
to proceed to extremities, he left the 
camp and returned to Buda. On 
the following night, the Prince, 
Archduke and Palatine, the Viceroy 
and Regent of Hungary, suddenly 
left his palace. He fled from 
Buda without a single attendant, 
and in a mean disguise. Mounted 
on a peasant’s cart, he crossed the 
Hungarian frontier into Austria. 
Other princes, in that eventful 
year, fled like convicts, alone, dis- 
guised, on foot, and under the pro- 
tection of night. But they made 
their escape from the fury of a mob, 
which hunted on their track. The 
Archduke Palatine’s case was singu- 
lar. Perhaps it was weak not to 
abdicate in plain daylight ; but the 
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trials which he volunteered to con- 
front at Vienna, were more terrible 
than Mr. Kossuth’s violence—more 
harrowing than the Count Batthy- 
anyi’s pleadings. His desertion was 
a disappointment to the family com- 
pact at Vienna. His relations would 
not listen to his own justification, 
and scorned his entreaties to spare 
the country which had become dear 
to him. He tendered: his resigna- 
tion. The offer was accepted with 
eagerness, and immediate measures 
were taken to carry out the designs 
of the dynasty by the appointment 
of a more energetic a unscrupu- 
ious regent. Such a man was Count 
Lamberg, a landed proprietor in 
Hungary, and field-marshal lieu- 
tenant in the Austrian army, imbued 
with its traditions, and an unflinch- 
ing champion of those high and 
arbitrary principles of government, 
which have so often brought the Aus- 
trian empire to the brink of ruin. 
Count oben was appointed 
to the post of Extraordinary Com- 
missioner for Hungary, entrusted 
with the chief command of all 
Hungarian troops, national guards, 
and bands of volunteers, instructed 
to proceed to the scene of war, 
to terminate the hostilities against 
the Ban Jellachich, and to restore 
peace and order in Hungary ‘as 
a part of the Austrian monarchy.’ 
He was supported by an Imperial 
manifesto, ordering the soldiers of 
the Hungarian army to ‘return to 
the Austrian standard,’ and to 
eschew all acts of hostility against 
the Ban Jellachich. 

Count Lamberg’s appointment 
was illegal, for it imposed a dictator 
while the parliament was assem- 
bled, which alone could sanction 
the grant of extraordinary powers. 
The Emperor's orders to the army 
were equally illegal, for they re- 
versed his former decrees, and 
showed a deliberate intention to 
regain by violence what had been 
lost by pusillanimity. 

The news of these hostile measures 
reached Pesth on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, and in an extraordinary sit- 
ting of the parliament, L. Madarass 
moved, and Mr. Kossuth seconded, 
a resolution against Count Lam- 
berg’s usurped authority. It was 
carried without a debate and 
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without a single dissentient vote- 
A proclamation was next pro- 
posed by Mr. Kossuth, and sane- 
tioned by the House, denouncing 
the appointment of Count Lamberg 
as illegal and invalid; instructing 
the troops to oppose his commands, 
and deslaton that Count Lamberg, 
and those who assisted or obeyed 
him, should be considered as false 
traitors and punished accordingly. 
If the Count Louis Batthyanyi had 
been present, his influence would 
have modified theseviolent measures. 
As it was, the news of the resolu- 
tions of the House reached him in 
the camp, whither he had proceeded 
to meet and protect Count Lamberg. 
Unable to reverse the decree of the 
House, he sought to paralyse its 
action, and prevailed upon the 
parliamentary commissioners, who 
were charged with its publication, 
to delay that fatal act. Count 
Batthyanyi believed the Dictator, 
obedient to his master’s instruc- 
tions, would make his appearance 
at the head quarters of the army, 
and it was from the army that he 
wished to conceal the existence of 
the late resolutions against Count 
Lamberg, which he justly considered 
as that nobleman’s death warrant. 
He could not prevent their pub- 
lication at Pesth. That city was 
at the time filled with volunteers 
from all parts of the country. 
Savage herdsmen from the plains 
of the Theiss, peasants from the 
mountainous countries, boatmen 
from the lower Danube, in strange 
and uncouth dresses, wielding their 
rustic weapons; volunteers of the 
free corps, full of martial ardour and 
eager to flesh their maiden swords ; 
exiled Poles, the bloodhounds of 
revolutions, whom accident or in- 
stinct collects at every scene of 
carnage; vagabond gipsies and tra- 
velling Jews, thronged the streets 
of the two capitals, and crowded the 
bridge which joins Buda to Pesth. 
They knewof the Emperor’sdecrees; 
they knew the doom which the par- 
liament had pronounced against the 
tool of the cabinet, and watched anxi- 
ously and impatiently for the courier 
who was to bring the news of the 
traitor’s arrival in the camp, and of 
his death. This rude, suspicious, 
and half-maddened crowd swayed 
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tumultuously from one part of the 
two cities to another, as the mis- 
givings of individuals, taken up at 
random, swelled into rumours, while 
every insignificantitem of intelligence 
was distorted and magnified into an 
appalling event. At one time, the 
shouts of the populace were hushed 
into absolute oom, as the tale 
crept from lip to lip that Jellachich 
had left his cantonments—that he 
was marching upon the capital— 
that the Croats were at Stuhlweis- 
senburg. Again it was said that 
an Austrian conspiracy had been 
discovered. The commander of 
Buda intended to steal the Hun- 
arian crown, the crown of St. 
Stephen, and the Regalia, which, in 
the minds of the people, were 
connected with so many cherished 
traditions and wild superstitions. 
The crown of St. Stephen was to be 
taken to Vienna! As the populace 
turned in horror and dismay to 
oppose this sacrilegious intention, 
it was met by another distorted fact. 
Count Lamberg, the dictator, was 
at Buda—the commander of the 
fortress submitted to his authority— 
he had ordered the gates to be 
closed — the batteries were about 
to open upon Pesth and the Par- 
liament House. As this news was 
carried through the crowd with 
the rapidity of lightning, the infu- 
riated people, uttering wild cries, 
and brandishing their swords, pikes, 
acythes, and pickaxes, rushed to the 
bridge, to occupy the fortress and 
prevent the closing of the gates. 

On the bridge they met Count 
Lamberg, on his way to Pesth, where 
he intended to announce his mission 
to the parliament. He was recog- 
nised, and dragged into the road. He 
had been denounced by Kossuth and 
sentenced by the parliament. In 
vain did the unfortunate man sue 
for mercy; vainly did he plead his 
duty and his master’s orders; and 
vainly was the Emperor’s decree, 
with the Sovereign’s seal and 
sign manual, held forth by his 
trembling hands. It was a scene 
of unutterable confusion: a storm of 
oaths, the clatter of arms, a long, 
piercing death cry—and as the dense 
masses parted and rolled back, they 
dragged the Emperor's representa- 
tive at their heels—a distorted and 
mangled corpse. The murderers 
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ran through the streets of Pesth 
showing their blood-stained weapons, 
and one man, it is asserted, entered 
the Parliament House, with his 
sword still reeking with the blood 
of the victim. 

There can be no doubt that 
the death of Count Lamberg at 
Pesth, as well as the assassination 
of the Prince Lichnowsky and 
Major Auerswald at Frankfort, are 
chargeable on the absurd interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, which in 1848 was 
rife throughout the countries of 
the continent. The advocates and 
paetie of ae power had so 
ong and so loudly proclaimed that 
the will of the sovereign people was a 
sacred law, and that the people’s will 
was the voice of God, which must be 
right, that every part and fraction 
of the people claimed the sanctity 
of inspiration for its whims, passions, 
and prejudices. But the burden of 
the guilt does not lie only on the 
agitators of that fatal period: no! 
part of it falls on those who, by pre- 
cept and example, accustomed the 
continental nations to consider sove- 
reign power, no matter with whom 
it rested, entitled to defy all laws, 
human and divine, and to believe 
that the strong hand must do right, 
whatever it may do. Those who 
accuse Mr. Kossuth of directing 
the weapon which struck down 
Count Lamberg, ought not to spare 
Francis II., who forged it. 

There is no evidence to show that 
Mr. Kossuth and the members of 
the Pesth parliament instigated the 
a to the murder of Count 

amberg, although they placed 
themselves in the position of ‘ acces- 
sories after the fact.’ They voted, 
indeed, an address to the Emperor, 
lamenting the unfortunate accident, 
and they instructed the magistrates 
of Pesth to arrest and punish the 
assassins. But even Mr. Kossuth’s 
warmest admirers cannot pretend 
that due diligence was sak in the 
execution of this decree; for the 
assassins were allowed to go at large 
and boast of their crime. So noto- 
rious were they, that, at a later 
period, they were with the greatest 
ease captured, tried, and convicted 
by the Austrian authorities. 

What Mr. Kossuth’s friends can 
plead in extenuation of this culpable 
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negligence is, that the criminals 
were protected by the passions of 
the populace, and that the dangers 
of the time compelled the govern- 
ment to concentrate the whole of its 
strength against the Ban Jellachich 
and his army, which had actually ad- 
vanced to Stuhlweissenburg, while 
General Moga, who followed Count 
Adam Teleky in the command 
of the Hungarian army, had with- 
drawn his forces to Velencze, at the 
distance of about nine miles from 
Buda. To save the capital from the 
violence of the Croats had now be- 
come a duty. The country was, 
moreover, without a legal govern- 
ment, for Count Batthyanyi’s re- 
turn to office did not obtain the 
Emperor's sanction. Another revo- 
lutionary measure appeared un- 
avoidable. Mr. Kossuth originated 
that measure, when he prevailed 
upon the parliament to entrust the 
executive power to an Extraordinary 
Commission for the Defence of the 
Country, of which he was appointed 
the president, and whose members, 
with the exception of Messaros and 
Pazmandy, were taken from the 
leaders of the radical party. 
Count Louis Battyhanyi stood aloof 
from the commission. That chival- 
rous nobleman refused to direct the 
war against his sovereign’s troops, 
but with a strange inuuaicener bs 
volunteered as a private soldier to 
carry arms in defence of his country. 
On the 29th of September, the 
day after Lamberg’s assassination, 
the Hungarian army was drawn up 
on the high level between Sukuro 
and Pakozd, to defend the road 
from Stuhlweissenburg to Buda. 
Their right wing rested on Csala, 
their centre occupied the Sukuro 
road, and their left wing and re- 
serve leant on Veleneze. They 
mustered 16,000 men, troops of the 
line, national guards, and volunteer 
corps, with a fewirregular battalions. 
They had thirty-six field-pieces. 
This small force was the nucleus 
of that great army, which a few 
months laterthreatened theexistence 
of the Austrian empire, and which 
remained unconquered even when 
the power of Russia came to the 
rescue of the Habsburg dynasty. 
The Ban Jellachich brought30,000 
men and fifty-eight pieces of artillery 
into the field . Heattacked the right 
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wing of the Hungarians with the 
intention of turning their flank and 
driving them into the ponds of 
Veleneze. His centre attempted, 
at the same time, to force the Hun- 
garian centre on the Sukuro road, 
and by this means to advance upon 
Buda. But the Croats shrank from 
the attack; and when, after four 
hours’ skirmishing, the Hungarians 
showed no disposition to retreat 
from the field, the Ban withdrew his 
army, and retreated to Stulilweissen- 
burg. General Moga,whobivouacked 
on the field of battle, retreated on the 
following day, and pitched his camp 
at Martonvasar. His partial sue- 
cess, magnified by csanelie rumour, 
and announced as a splendid vic- 
tory, roused the peasantry against 
the Croatian invaders. The toesin 
sounded from all the steeples in 
their rear. Intimidated and ob- 
structed on his line of retreat, the 
Ban solicited and obtained an armis- 
tice of three days. According to 
the rules of war, which all civilized 
nations know and respect, the belli- 
gerent armies must, during an 
armistice, remain in the exact posi- 
tions which they occupied at the 
time of its conclusion. It is a 
breach of faith either to advance 
or to retreat. The Ban Jellachich 
oledged and forfeited a soldier's 
onour, when, on the lst of October, 
he turned aside, and led his army 
in forced marches against the Aus- 
trian frontier. On the second day 
of his march, he reached Kisber, 
and desired admittance into the 
fortress of Komorn. The gates of 
that fortress were closed against 
him. Marching onwards through 
Raab, he crossed the frontiers of 
Austria Proper on the 6th of 
October. 

According tothetermsof the truce, 
the armistice expired on the 3rd of 
October. On that day the Hunga- 
rian forces were led against Stuhl- 
weissenburg, where they found an 
empty camp. But the Croatian re- 
serve force, which, commanded by 
the generals Roth and _ Phillipo- 
vich, hastened to join the Ban Tella 
chich, arrived too late to accompany} 
him on his flight. They received th 
news of his march on the road, an 
turned aside to follow him into 
Austria. But at Ozora, where they 
attempted to cross the river Sid, they 
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were opposed by the national guards 
of Tolna, and finally compelled to 
surrender to an Hungarian corps of 
6000 men, under Colonel M. Perczel, 
and Major Arthur Georgey. On the 
6th of October, these two young 
officers received the swords of two 
generals, and fifty-one officers of 
various grades, and returned to 
Pesth with 8000 prisoners, twelve 
pieces of artillery, and a large 
number of baggage and ammunition 
wagons. Another Croatian force 
of 3000 men, which had been left in 
charge of the depdts of Gross and 
Klein Kansisha, was attacked and 
routed by the national guards of the 
countries of Zala and Eisenburg. 
Of the 40,000 troops which the Ban 
Jellachich led into Hungary, he 
brought but 15,000 into Austria; 
and so poor and neglected was the 
condition of this remnant, that the 
disaffected among the Viennese used 
to say that the Ban’s soldiers had 
lost their shoes by dint of hard 
running. 

The court and the cabinet had, 
meanwhile, presumed to anticipate 
Jellachich’s success. Hisownreports 
and bulletins caused them to be- 
lieve him marching from victory to 
victory. So great was the confi- 
dence of the leader and his officers, 
that they issued instructions to have 
their letters sent to Pesth. The Ban 
announced on the 28th of September, 
that Buda and Pesth were to be oc- 
cupied within the next three days. 
His dispatches to that effect reached 
Vienna simultaneously with the news 
of the assassination of Count Lam- 
berg. To reward the success of their 
ally, and to retaliate upon the people 
which defied the court and murdered 
its agents, it was resolved to strike 
another, and this time a decisive 
blow against the cabinet, the parlia- 
ment, and the nationality of Hun- 


gary. 

n the 3rd of October, the Em- 
ror was induced to sign a mani- 

esto, which dissolved the parliament, 

reversed its resolutions, proclaimed 

martial law, and the suspension of 


ordinary jurisdiction throughout 
Hungary, and invested the Ban 
with the full power and authority 
of an Imperial Commissioner and 
Alter Ego of the Sovereign, so 
that whatever the Ban of Croatia 
should ‘ order, regulate, determine, 
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and command,’ was to be considered 
‘as ordered, regulated, determined, 
and commanded’ by the Emperor 
himself. Letters were at the same 
time addressed to the military com- 
manders in Hungary, ordering them 
to obey the Ban’s instructions in all 
things, and to subject all their mea- 
sures to his approval. Care was 
taken to defeat the constitutional 
opposition of the Pesth parliament 
by a strict adherence to forms; and 
Baron Reesey, a lieutenant in the 
guards, consented, for a donation of 
1600/., to endorse these arbitrary 
ana violent edicts. The rest, it was 
thought, might safely be left to the 
victorious Jellachich. But as some 
resistance was expected in the 
Magyar districts, measures were 
taken to convey troops and artillery 
into Hungary. These auxiliaries 
were to leave Vienna on the 6th of 
October. On their march through 
the town, they were surrounded by 
a mob, and entreated not to fight 
against the Hungarians, since the 
Austrian liberties were bound up 
with those of Hungary. The soldiers 
wavered and hesitated. The officers 
in command urged them on. Violent 
language was resorted to: blows 
followed. Some companies fired 
upon the peneraee, others supported 
the people. <A frightful carnage 
ensued. The labourers, national 
— and students, supported 
vy the mutineers, put the troops to 
flight, stormed the arsenal and the 
War-office, and killed Count Latour, 
the secretary at war, whose duplicit 
and treasonable correspondence wit 
Jellachich, though long suspected, 
had but lately been exposed. The 
Emperor and his family fled to Mo- 
ravia in the course of the night, and 
on the morning of the 7th October, 
when the fugitive Ban approached 
Vienna, he was met by the news of 
a successful revolution. 

Foremost amongthe chargeswhich 
the Austrian writers in the cabinet 
and the press have advanced against 
the Hungarian parliament, stands 
the accusation that the Vienna re- 
volution and the assassination of 
Count Latour were provoked by 
Hungarian advice and bribes. The 
Count Louis Batthyanyi, in particu- 
lar, has been charged with having, 
by means of Francis Pulszky, noto- 
riously the least scrupulous and 
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most subtle of Mr. Kossuth’s parti- 
sans, corrupted the Austrian press, 
Parliament, and soldiery. This ac- 
cusation remains unsubstantiated. 
Though often repeated, no credible 
evidence has been brought forward 
in support of it; and the Austrian 
writers, while they state ‘it is as- 
serted by a respectable ‘ witness'—a 
person well acquainted with ‘the 
state of the case deposes’—have never 
yet been able to support their allega- 
tions by quoting a single witness 
whose name and character would 
convince an impartial and conscien- 
tious judge. Their gratuitous asser- 
tion that three of the most important 
classes of society—Austrian jour- 
nalists, legislators, and soldiers— 
were open to wholesale bribery, 
proves the degradation of a govern- 
ment which volunteers to dolene its 
own nation, merely to colour an act 
of private revenge. 

f any proof were wanting to 
show that the Vienna revolution of 
October, 1848, was an unpremedi- 
tated act of popular enthusiasm and 
ferocity, it might be furnished by 
the conduct of the Viennese and the 
Hungarians after the eventful day, 
which established an impassable gulf 
between the Habsburg dynasty and 
its subjects. The citizens of Vienna, 
astonished and awed by their own 
success, took no steps to follow up 
their victory, to defeat the rest of 
the Emperor’s troops, which were 
encamped within gun-shot of the 
capital, and throw the disorganized 
band of the Croats back upon their 
Hungarian pursuers. These last, in 
their turn, might have marched into 
Austria, occupied the capital, and 
detached armed bands into the dis- 
affected districts of Styria, Austria 
Proper, and Gallicia. The two com- 
bined might have carried the burn- 
ing cross from one extremity of the 
empire to the other. Nothing of the 
kind was attempted. The revolu- 
tions of 1848 were all alike: they 
professed to despise despotic power, 
and the delay and duplicity of diplo- 
matic transactions; but they were 
as arbitrary in their sway, and as 
dilatory and intriguing in their pro- 
ceedings, as the governments which 
they sought to displace. The Vien- 
nese wasted their time in sending 
ambassadors and deputations to the 
Emperor at Olmutz and to the 
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Hungarian general, Moga, at Paren- 
dorf; General Moga in his turn 
sent messengers to treat with the 
common council and the parliament 
of Vienna. The Viennese wished 
the Hungarians to occupy their town 
without a special invitation. The 
Hungarians professed to respect the 
Austrian territory, and though de- 
sirous of occupying the capital, they 
waited for the Viewna cosliansait to 
give them a bill of indemnity. 

While compliments and profes- 
sions of sympathy and goodwill were 
thus being bandied between the head- 

uarters of the two insurrections, 
the fugitive Imperial family took the 
most effective measures to regain 
their power, and revenge themselves 
on their enemies. German, Bohe- 
mian, and Polish regiments marched 
upon Vienna, under the command of 
Prince Windischgriitz, a Moravian 
landowner and officer of high rank 
in the Austrian army, whose services 
during the insurrection at Prague, in 
the summer of 1848, had been so 
successful that he was just then 
considered the chief support of the 
house of Habsburg. This general’s 
troops, supported by the forces 
under Auersperg and Jellachich, in- 
vested the capital on all sides, and 
stormed the suburbs at the point of 
the bayonet. The fortified city ca- 

itulated after a siege of eight days; 
but the capitulation was broken 
when the news of the advance of 
the Hungarians spread among the 
besieged, and the insurgents, at 
length reduced by a general attack 
of the Imperialists, were treated with 
atrocious and revolting cruelty. 

The Hungarian general, Moga, 
who would gladly have escaped the 
responsibility and danger of attack- 
ing the Emperor’s army, was at 
—_— compelled by the distrust 
and the exasperation of his officers to 
cross the river Laytha, which forms 
the frontier between Austria Proper 
and Hungary. On the evening of 
the 29th October, he bivouacked at 
Schwadorf, and the following day 
he advanced upon the Austrians at 
Schwechat, with 16,000 regular 
troops, 14,000 irregulars, and ninety 
pieces of artillery. The united 
armies of Windischgriitz, Jella- 
chich, and Auersperg numbered 
80,000 old troops, with 250 pieces 
of cannon. The Imperialist ge- 











nerals were resolute and elated 
with their success. The Hungarian 
leader vacillated between two dan- 
gers: he feared a victory almost as 
much as a defeat. The Austrians 
had, moreover, the advantage of in- 
trenchments in their positions at 
Schwechat, Mannsworth, and Kai- 
sers Ebersdorf. The second of these 
positions was stormed by the right 
wing of the HungariansunderColonel 
Barezay and Major Guyon; while 
their centre, under the Colonels 
Lazir and Gérgey, advanced upon 
Schwechat; and their left wing, 
under Colonel Repasy, proceeded to 
attack the heights of Himberg. 
During the first hours of the battle, 
the Imperialist commanders endea- 
voured to out-mancuvre the Hun- 
garians, and turn their left flank— 
a dangerous movement on so ex- 
tended a line. This was shown 
by the successes of the enemy, 
who, in despite of their numerical 
inferiority, continued to advance, 
until at twelve o'clock at noon the 
Prince Windischgratz concentrated 
the whole of his artillery in and 
around Schwechat, from whence he 
opened a murderous fire upon the 
Hungarians, silenced their artillery, 
and spread such a panic among their 
young militia, that they fled in 
the greatest disorder. This circum- 
stance decided the fate of the battle. 
General Moga retreated, under the 
en of Colonel Repasy and 
ajor Guyon, who kept the Impe- 
rialists in check ; and on the last day 
of October, his army re-crossed the 
Laytha, and returned to its camp at 
Parendorf. The unsuccessful leader 
of that day was compelled to resign. 
Mr. Kossuth, in his capacity as Pre- 
sident of the Committee for the De- 
fence of the Country, gave the chief 
command of the national forces into 
the hands of Colonel Gérgey. 
Arthur Gérgey, formerly a subal- 
tern in the Austrian army, resigned 
his commission at a time when no pa- 
triotic motives could have prompted 
that step. Poor and unprotected as 
he was, it is to be presumed that the 
slowness of a military career jarred 
upon his impatient ambition. Though 
no other profession was open to him, 
he resigned the scanty pay of a con- 
tinental subaltern with the same 
— indifference which he dis- 
played on other momentous occa- 
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sions, and he devoted himself to a 
life of misery and privations. IIl- 
dressed, fed, and lodged, he passed 
several years in the chemical labora- 
tories at Vienna and Prague. Even at 
that time, his military bearing, tall 
and active figure, saturnine aspect, 
the roughness and studied bruta- 
lity of his address, his neglected 
hair and beard, and the torn and 
filthy raiment which appeared a 
matter of choice rather than of ne- 
cessity, awakened the curiosity of 
strangers, and amused and perplexed 
his friends. He preferred, or pre- 
tended to prefer, the coarsest food, 
and even of this he ate sparingly. 
He would leave his wretched attic 
to sleep on a stone floor, or on the 
hard and frozen earth. In all this 
there was much discipline, but also 
much temper and affectation. He 
delighted in appearing mysterious, 
unaccountable, impenetrable. The 
obtrusive contempt with which he 
affected to regard social customs and 
the opinions of men betrayed his 
desire for notoriety. 
WhenJellachich’s invasion threat- 
ened Hungary, Mr. Gérgey offered 
his services to the Batthyanyi cabi- 
net. They were readily accepted, 
and he was charged with the organi- 
zation and the command of a free 
corps, and instructed to defend the 
banks of the Danube, near the 
island of Csepel. While on this 
station, his troops captured Count 
Zichy, a wealthy nobleman and des- 
cendant ofan old Hungarian family. 
This man was taken under circum- 
stances which warranted the gravest 
suspicions. On being searched, do- 
cuments were found upon him 
which left no doubt that he carried 
on a treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy, and that he was in 
the habit of informing Jellachich of 
the plans and movements of the Hun- 
garians. The practice of espousing 
the national cause openly, and of 
continuing secret communications 
with the cabinet of Vienna, or the 
Croatian invaders, had become gene- 
ral. So great was the indifference 


or duplicity of the Austrian officers, 
who then commanded almost all the 
native corps, that an extensive sys- 
tem of espionage was carried on by 
numbers of officers, noblemen, and 
gentlemen, who, doubting the end, 
wished to gain the good opinion and 
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to merit the thanks of either party. 
The rules of war of all nations know 
but of one punishment for a traitor 
and a spy. Inthepresent instance, the 
culprit was a nobleman, a member 
of the Emperor’s household, and the 
scion of an illustrious and powerful 
family. Major Gérgey saw nothing 
but the spy. The Count Zichy 
was tried by court-martial, con- 
demned,andexecuted. The govern- 
ment at Pesth confiscated the con- 
demned traitor’s possessions, and the 
result proved that Major Giérgey’s 
act was as judicious as it was just. 
It terrified the double-dealers, and 
drovethem to the Imperial standards, 
where they did no harm whatever 
to the cause of Hungary. Hence 
Major Gérgey had a twofold claim 
on Mr. Kossuth’s confidence. His 
energetic operations against the 
Croatian reserves, which he captured, 
and his gallantry at Schwechat, 
showed that he, at least, was not 
inclined to dally with the enemy. 
The ‘murderer of Count Zichy,’ 
as the Austrian journals called him, 
was a doomed man, unless the Hun- 
garian struggle proved successful. 
No other native officer had given 
equal proofs of zeal, energy, and de- 
votion. Mr. Kossuth’s selection of 
a commander-in-chief was, moreover, 
highly flattering to the national 
Magyar party, and to those Hun- 
garians who had served in the Aus- 
trian army. This class of persons 
received an important addition 
to their numbers by the wholesale 
desertion of the Emperor’s Hunga. 
rian Noble Guard, = at an early 
period of the struggle left their 
splendid barracks at Vienna with 
the hope of greater licence and 
alent fortunes in the ranks of the 
national army. The services of these 
young men were highly prized by 
Mr. Kossuth and the parliament. 
Favours and promotions were la- 
vished upon them; nor were the 
motives ever suspected which in- 
duced these military adventurers to 
discard the Habsburg colours for 
the Hungarian tricolore. 

Indeed there was not much time for 
reflection. After the fall of Vienna, 
Prince Windischgriitz pushed his 
outposts to the very banks of the 
Laytha. Jellachich’s Croats, again 
provided with arms and ammuni- 
tion, were ready for the field. 
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Large masses of troops advanced 
from Bohemia, and the Gallician 
garrisons detached their super- 
numerary battalions against the 
defiles of Jablunka. Troops from 
Styria approached the Lake Balaton. 
General Puchner occupied Tran- 
sylvania. The Servians under 
Suplicacz threatened the Banat 
and the Bacska in the south. The 
Hungarian army, dispirited by its 
defeat at Schwechat, was still disor- 
ganized. Mr. Kossuth travelled 
through the country, seeking, by 
moving appeals and fiery speeches, 
to create a public opinion among the 
illiterate peasantry and rouse them 
to resistance against the encroach- 
ments of Austria. 
The friends and eulogists of that 
zemarkable man have alternately 
extolled his administrative genius, 
his political sagacity, and rare and 
subtle diplomacy. But they have 
scarcely done justice to his most 
brilliant talents and most pro- 
minent qualities. It is scarcely 
possible to follow Mr. Kossuth’s 
career without becoming convinced 
that, as an agitator, he is superior 
to any demagogue of ancient or 
modern times. He has often been 
compared to Mr. O'Connell, whom 
he surpasses in singleness of pur- 
ose, earnestness of feeling, and 
lindness of faith in the mission 
which he believes himself predes- 
tined to perform. At the com- 
mencement of his career, he created 
public opinion among the upper 
classes of his countrymen by creat- 
ing a newspaper press. He inspired 
and organized parliamentary parties; 
he defined and concentrated their 
action, and even as a minister he 
favoured and strengthened the oppo- 
sition by an appearance of official 
moderation. But it was the second 
yvart of his task which called forth 
is chief energies. Great as the 
power of the press is in England, 
as far as the lower classes are con- 
cerned, its influence isnext tonothing 
in the east of Europe. The popu- 
lation of the counties on the Theiss 
and Danube, the Magyar peasants 
and herdsmen, the vagabond gypsies, 
and the trading Jews are alike 
strangers to the artificial sympathies 
of civilized society. Even those 
among them who have learnt to 
read, are impressible rather by 
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the ear than by the eye. In ad- 
dressing himself to the great mass 
of his nation, Mr. Kossuth discarded 
the press, and, travelling from 
county to county, and from town to 
town, convening popular assemblies, 
and speaking in public wherever he 
went, he appealed to the pride, the 
prejudices, and the patriotism of his 
countrymen, elevating his diction to 
the wild poesy of their ideas, ap- 
pealing to Magyar Isten, to that 

eculiar deity which guides the 

estinies of his chosen people, the 
Magyars. He reminded bis earers 
of the aggressions and spoliations 
of the foreign usurpers, and told 
them the time had come when 
the Hungarians must be a free 
people or a despised race of out- 
casts on the face of the earth. The 
impression of these speeches was 
powerful, enduring, and almost in- 
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eradicable. They awoke the dor- 
mant energies, they directed the 
enthusiasm, and concentrated the 
discontents, of a nation, which now, 
for the first time, was taught to trace 
individual sufferings home to na- 
tional calamities, to visit the mis- 
deeds of its agrarian tyrants on the 
guilty heads of their foreign pro- 
tectors and abettors, and to consider 
the independence of their country 
as certain to be attended by all those 
blessings of harmony and plenty 
which tyros in politics love to dream 
of in some ideal Utopia. National 
guards, militia, and free corps rose, 
as if by magic, in the track of the 
Agitator, and Mr. Kossuth, of all 
men, may boast that it was his to 
realize the poet’s idea of an impos- 
sibility, and to ‘stamp soldiers from 
out the soil.’* 


AN ELECTION ROW IN NEW YORK. 


By Frank Mannatran. 


A® election in England is a very 


exciting affair: in America, 
from its frequency, it becomes a mere 
matter of every-day business. Al- 
most every citizen has the opportu- 
nity of voting twice a-year, and 
elections are continually going on 
in some part or other of the country, 
so that they form a standard topic 
of conversation, much as the weather 
does in England. No wonder, then, 
that they usually fail to awaken any 
great or general interest. 

But to this rule there are impor- 
tant exceptions. A presidentialt or 
@ congressional campaign sometimes 
involves the fate of most important 
measures of policy, and creates a 
corresponding excitement. At such 
periods, the country is flooded with 
* extra’ newspapers and political 
lecturers, the walls groan with pla- 
cards, bar-room politicians talk them- 
selves hoarse, and steam-boat passen- 


gers amuse themselves with holding 
meetings and sham-balloting for the 
respective candidates. Still the 
tutend of the parties generally 
spends itself in words; they seldom 
come into actual personal collision. 
Even in the west, there are not more 
rows on election days than at 
other times. But here again we 
have a notorious exception in the 
case of New York. Many thousands 
of the ‘ finest pisantry’ have located 
themselves in that city, and they 
have not lost an iota of their bellige- 
rent propensities, affording a beauti- 
ful illustration of celwm non animum 
&ec. Entirely under the influence 
of their priests, they are almost in- 
variably to be found on the agrarian 
side, and are ready at any time to 
attacka Whig (conservative) meeting, 
storm the polls, or engage in any 
other act of violence to which their 
wily leaders may prompt them. 


* ‘Kann ich Soldaten aus der Erde stampfen, 
Wiichst mir ein Kornfeld in der flachen Hand ?”’ 


ScHILLER’s Jungfrau von Orleans. 


+ Itis a mistake to suppose that the presidential election is always attended with 
great excitement. Munroe literally walked over the course forhis second term. Martin 
Van Buren’s election passed off very quietly; and General Taylor's, being taken almost 
as a matter of course, was accompanied by no extraordinary demonstrations. 
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In the spring of 1840, the Whigs 
of the State of New York (the city 
still inclined the other way) had been 
in power nearly two years, with a 
decided majority in both houses of 
the legislature, and a governor who 
‘ went the entire animal’ with them. 
Washington Irving says that the 
best men of a party propose to them- 
selves three ends: first to get their 
opponents out; secondly, toget them- 
selves in; thirdly, to do some good to 
the country; but the majority are 
satisfied with attaining the first two 
objects. Nowthe Whigs hadacecom- 
plished these as thoroughly as they 
could have desired, and had made 
such use of their victory as to put it 
out of the power of any one to charge 
them with being worse than infidels. 
They therefore, like good patriots, 
set about the third proposed point, 
and their first step was to take some 
measures for improving the election 
laws, so far as concerned the city of 
New York. That city had more 
than 300,000 inhabitants,* at least 
26,000 voters, and no registry law 
whatever. The consequence may be 
easily imagined. Ifa man chose to 
take the responsibility of perjuring 
himself, he could always pass a false 
vote, and was frequently able to do 
it without that unpleasant necessity. 
To prove residence, it was only re- 
quisite to have slept the previous 
night in the ward where he voted; 
this gave rise to an extensive system 
of colonization just before the elec- 
tion. In short, it was evident that 
the ballot alone would not secure a 
fair vote, while the experience of 
Philadelphia showed that with a good 
system of registry it answered every 
required purpose. A registry law 
was accordingly reported and read 
the first time. 

Great was the wrath of the Loco- 
Focost when they found this mea- 


* Now more than 600,000. 
+ This sobriquet, at first applied to a small fraction of the New York democrats, 
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sure on the tapis. The strength of 
the two parties in the city was very 
nearly balanced, the mercantile in- 
fluence of the Whigs, and the papist 
influence of the Locos, being about 
a match for each other. Indeed, 
the same side seldom carried its 
candidates for mayor and aldermen 
more than two years successively. 
But the Locos had good reason to 
fear that a strict registry law would 
knock on the head nearly a thousand 
of their voters, without making cor- 
oa havoc in the Whig 
ranks. They were therefore natu- 
rally anxious to prevent, if possible, 
the passage of this law ; every effort 
was a forth to make it appear un- 
popular, by calling meetings, and 
getting up petitions against it. 

Most of the Whigs cared nothing 
for this ; but some men, whose good 
feeling outran their discretion, and 
who had the fatuity to suppose that 
Loco-Focos were capable of being 
influenced by reason, called a meet- 
ing (it was about a week previous to 
the charter election) ‘of citizens, 
without distinction of party,’ to ex- 

ress their approval of the registry 
aw. Such calls, emanating pro- 
fessedly from neutrals, but really 
from partisans, are not uncommon ; 
and the result of them usually is, 
that the speakers meet with no op- 
position, and the resolutions are 
carried unanimously; none of the 
other party, except, perhaps, a re- 
porter or two, attending. But on 
the present occasion, the opponents 
of the measure were determined 
that its friends should not have it 
all their own way; so some thirty 
or forty of the Locos attended, and 
did their best to impede the pro- 
ceedings. First, they objected to 
the gentleman proposed for chair- 
man; then they interrupted the 
speakers; and, finally, kicked up 


which fraction afterwards absorbed the whole party, had its origin in the following 
incident :—A quarrel occurring at Tammany Hall, (the head-quarters of the demo- 
cracy,) the majority moved an adjournment, and, to make sure of it, put out the 


lights. The recusants, in anticipation of some such step, had provided themselves 
with lucifer matches, and, by their aid, relit the lamps, and continued the meeting. 
Lucifers were then called loco-focos—why, no one knows; the name was probably 
invented by some imaginative popular manufacturer of the article ; and the appella- 
tion of Loco-Foco party was proposed in derision, for this small band of seceders ; who, 
however, in time, brought over the original majority to their views. Hence the 
Whigs continued to apply the contemptuous designation to the whole democratic or 
radical party. 
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such a row as effectually to drown 
the voice of the secretary, who was 
trying to read the first resolution 
offered. 

Now of all the offences against 
good manners that can be com- 
mitted in America, disturbing the 
harmony of a public meeting is 
about the most flagrant. It may be 
supposed, then, that the conduct of 
these intruders excited no small in- 
dignation on the part of the majo- 
rity. There were not enough con- 
stables present to eject them, so the 
‘ citizens, without distinction of 
party,’ took the law into their own 

ands ; such Whigs as were nearest 
incontinently laid hands on the 
rioters, and * passed them out.’ 

Reader, have you a clear idea of 
what this ‘ passing out’ is ? I believe 
the operation is occasionally prac- 
tised in England, at theatres and 
other places of public resort, when 
young gentlemen have got elevated, 
and wont behave themselves. But, 
lest you should not be familiar with 
it, I will endeavour to give you as 
much as I remember of a descrip- 
tion by one of our authors,* of the 
style in which the thing is managed. 
The occasion represented is a public 
dinner, given to the Honourable Mr. 
So-and-So by his admirers; and 
the victim, a too daring-dun, who 
has spoiled a fine period of the ora- 
tor’s,—‘ If, fellow-citizens, I should 
be doomed to retirement, I shall at 
least carry with me the proud con- 
viction that I have always acted as 
becomes an honest man,’—by im- 
pertinently suggesting that ‘ his 
small account for groceries has been 
running four years.’ 

‘This was too much for the ad- 
mirers of the honourable gentleman. 
‘Turn him out!’ ‘Throw him over!’ 
‘ Hustle him out!’ 

* Pass him down !! 

* Now when it is remembered that 
the unhappy man had established 
himself at the very upper end of the 
room, in which five hundred of his 
fellow-creatures were packed like 
damaged goods, it will be easily 
imagined what a pleasant prospect 
he had before him. 

‘ An assemblage of human beings 
has often been compared to a sea. 
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Dreadful, indeed, poor Muzzy, was 
the ocean on which thou wert 
doomed to embark. 

Pass HIM Down! 

The call was answered by the 
elevation of Mr. Muzzy six feet in 
the air. From this altitude he was 
let down into a vortex of strong- 
handed fellows, who whirled him 
about horribly, and then transmitted 
him to a more equable current, which 
pitched him forward at a steady rate 
towards the door. Sometimes he 
landed among a party of quiet 
elderly gentlemen over their wine, 
and the torrent seemed to be lulled; 
then again it would return upon him 
with renewed violence, and bear him 
helplessly along. At last he was 
caught up by two mighty billows in 
the shape of a master butcher and 
baker, and impelled with fearful 
velocity through the narrow straits 
of the door. On recovering his 
senses sufliciently to take an obser- 
vation, he found himself stranded, 
keel uppermost, in the gutter, with 
his rigging considerably damaged, 
and his timbers somewhat shaken.” 

Such was the discipline to which 
the obstreperous Locos were sub- 
jected, and neither their general dis- 
position, nor their particular temper 
of mind at the time, was such as to 
induce them to bear the infliction 
with Christian resignation. Accord- 
ingly, they repaired in a body to the 
head-quarters of their party, (at 
Tammany Hall, about half a mile 
distant,) and there reported the in- 
dignity they had suffered. The 
thing was not to be endured, and 
steps were instantly taken to exact a 
terrible retribution. The more bel- 
ligerent of the Locos had formed 
themselves into various associations 
for purposes of offence, rejoicing in 
the classic names of ‘ Spartans,’ 
‘Ring-tailed Roarers,’ ‘Huge Paws,’ 
and ‘ Butt-enders.’ Some two hun- 
dred of this last body chanced to 
be in attendance, all armed with 
bludgeons, and they instantly started 
off to make an assault upon the 
Masonic Hall, where the friends of 
the registry law were assembled. 
The surprise bid fair to be a com- 
plete one, and so doubtless it would 
Sane been, but for a circumstance, to 





* Cornelius Matthews, to whom this quotation from memory may possibly do 
injustice, but the work in which it occurs is now out of print. 
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explain which it will be necessary 
for us to go back to the morning of 
this eventful day. 

Bill Travis, as his friends fami- 
liarly called him—or W. Thompson 
Travis, Esq., as his tradesmen used 
to address him on the back of their 
frequently-sent-in and occasionally- 
ail bills—was a senior at Columbia 
College; not precisely the first of 
his class in Latin and Greek, but 
decidedly the best waltzer and bil- 
liard-player in it, and the exquisite, 
par excellence, of his jevenil con- 
temporaries. He never went down 
Broadway, even to go to College, 
without light French kids and a 
gold-headed cane; and his stock of 
enamelled chains, opal studs, dia- 
mond pins, and the like vanities, 
would nearly have fitted up a bride’s 
corbeille. To see him fully got up 
~—polished boots, palm-leaf waist- 
coast, gorgeous cravat, and all— 
mincing over the gutter, you would 
take him for a regular man-milliner, 
and say that the greatest exertion 
he was capable of, would be holding 
a trotter, and that only with the aid 
of a pair of pulleys. But scrutinize 
him more closely, and you would see 
that, for all his slim waist and deli- 
cate extremities, he had a good full 
natural chest of his own and power- 
ful limbs. Put him into action, and 
you would find that he could hit 
straight from the shoulder, and 
‘split himself well,’ as the French 
phrase it, when he gave point, or 
went back in guard. He was, in 
fact, a crack boxer, fencer, and 
gymnast. Pugilism was the fashion 
with the young bloods of Gotham at 
that time, especially such of them 
as had any tendency to politics; 
and among these boys of nineteen 
there were not a few who would 
have tackled a fancy man in his 
prime, and at no great odds either, 
their great agility making up for 
their want of downright strength. 
Travis’s friend, and senior by one 
year, George Purcell, (who after- 
wards served with credit as a volun- 
teer in the Mexican war, and ulti- 
mately became a judge in California,) 
had on one occasion, when threat- 
ened with the vengeance of a stal- 
wart Bowery boy, sought out the 
democratic champion in the very 
midst of his personal and political 
friends, and challenged him to single 
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combat; which challenge bein 
promptly accepted, he polished off 
the young er in good style and 
short order—the other b’hoys, with 
that love of fair play which honour- 
ably distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon 
race all over the world, remaining 
impartial spectators of the fight. 
Travis had never equalled this feat, 
but he had seen a good deal of low 
life and hard knocks on the sly, 
proper and fashionable as he always 
— in public by daylight. 
Vow, on the morning of this very 
day, as we were saying, Travis, 
while lounging up Broadway, sud- 
denly encountered a youth of about 
his own age, but a very different 
style and type. He was short and 
thickset, swaggering, and almost 
sailor-like in his gait, and wore the 
usual dress of the American snob 
slaying gentleman—that is to say, a 
black dress-coat and trousers, and a 
black satin vest. His ungloved right 
hand sustained awalking-stick, which 
might, on a pinch, have done duty 
as a bed-post ; his left was buried in 
his trousers’ pocket. 

It was Travis's cousin, Lefferts 
Lloyd. Half Knickerbocker, half 
Welsh in his extraction, he de- 
scended directly from some of the 
oldest settlers of the island, and by 
rights his should have been the 
fashionable, and the Travises (who 
were altogether novi homines) the 
unfashionable branch of the family. 
But fortune, or the taste of the 
Lloyds themselves, had willed it 
otherwise; with equal means, they 
resided ina region east of the Bow- 
ery, well nigh terra incognita to the 
set in which the Travises moved. 
Lefferts himself was very much one 
of the people ; he eschewed all vani- 
ties of patent leather and kid gloves, 
preferred ten-pins to billiards, and 
running after a fire-engine to waltz- 
ing. The cousins, who had been 
at school together, were on very 
amicable terms with each other, but 
their tastes and pursuits not exactly 
coinciding, they seldom met except 
for a few minutes in the street, or a 
few days at a watering-place. 

‘ By Jove! Lefferts, that’s a deli- 
cate cane of yours,’ said Travis, 
glancing from the other’s stupendous 
bludgeon to his own gold-headed 
Malacea, which, as he would have 
expressed it himself, had knocked a 
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big hole in a fifty dollar bill. ‘ Pre- 
paring for the meeting to-night, you 
see,’ answered Lloyd, with a signifi- 
cant waggle of the big stick that 
would have gladdened an Irishman’s 
heart. Nothing more was said on 
the subject, and ‘they separated, after 
a few trivial remarks; but Travis 
took good heed of the allusion which 
he seemed not to notice at the time. 
On the look-out for mischief, he set 
himself to reconnoitre that evening 
in the vicinity of Tammany Hall, 
fearless of detection, for no one could 
have recognised the Broadway ex- 
quisite in his assumed garb. His 
upper garment was an old great coat 
razeed into a frock; his feet were 
casedinheavy fireman’s boots, which, 
with their impermeable uppers and 
ponderous a were equally ser- 
viceable for keeping out snow-water 
and kicking nigger’s shins; his head 
was protected by a stout leather cap, 
and in his hand he carried a hickory, 
not so ponderous as Lloyd’ s stick, 
but none the less capable of doing 
worthy execution in arow. Seeing 


the Butt-enders proceed up Broad- 
way in a body, he at once suspected 
that the Masonic Hall was the object 


of their attack, and accordingly put 
on allhisdisposablequantity of steam, 
that their coming might not be un- 
announced. There was no time for 
ceremonious entry, or oratorical de- 
livery, but bursting impetuously into 
the room, he informed his friends 
in straightforward terms that the 
enemy were at hand in great force. 
The Whigs were somewhat taken 
aback, most of them being unarmed; 
but it was not an occasion to stand 
upon trifles. Fwror arma ministrat ; 
the meeting was broken up into a 
committee of the whole, and the 
benchesintotheircomponenttimbers, 
the fragments of which were distri- 
buted among the company, while a 
long plank, under the particular 
supervision of Travis himself, was 
suspended over tlie banisters, so as 
to sweep the staircase. 

Hardly were these preparations 
completed, when the hall below was 
fic ne d with the advancing Loco- 
Focos. Stealthily but swiftly the ry ad- 

vanced, little dreaming of the rece p- 
tionthat awaited them. The staircase 
was certainly a very defensible posi- 
tion; it was not wide, and made a 
sharp bend near the top, so that the 
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assailants could not see the danger 
that threatened them. The foremost 
pressed eagerly up-stairs, and just 
as they arrived at this turn, th eir 
leader could no longer contain him- 
self. ‘ Now, boys,’ he exclaimed, 
with a flourish of his bludgeon, ‘ we ‘ll 
give the Whigs their gruel !’ 

* No, you don’t I 

And as Travis spoke, slam-bang 

came the big plank above men- 
tioned, which, shot out with startling 
suddenness, and worked with com- 
mendable dexterity, made a clean 
sweep of the whole first column. 
The leader and five or six more were 
hurled bodily into the air, and tum- 
bled upon the heads of their fol- 
lowers, while fifteen or twenty others 
were pitched down the upper flight 
of ten steps. The mass on the main 
staircase below recoiled with the 
shock, and as those in the hall still 
pressed onward, a dense body was 
wedged together in woful confusion. 
‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too!’ shouted 
Travis, and the Whigs poured forth 
from the room, and mustered thickly 
at the head of the staircase, exulting 
in the disaster of their opponents, 
while the end of the shank, which 
had been reset for action, peered 
over the banisters, as if saying, 
‘Come on, if you dare!’ 

The foremost enemies were evi- 
dently unwilling to encounter this 
formidable engine of defence, but 
the pressure from behind drove them 
forward. Their first leader was 
hors du combat, and they were now 
headed by a young man of tolerably 
respectable appearance, clearly not 
one of the regular Butt-enders. 
‘Let go!’ cried Travis, and the pri- 
mitive ram was again shot forward, 
but not with equal success. Several 
of the Locos were knocked down, 
but others threw themselves despe- 
rately on the plank, and their gene- 
ral, by adexterous movement, placed 
himself within it. Travis recognised 
his cousin Lloyd! It was a fine bit 
of romance, but there was no time 
to fabricate reflections correspond- 
ing, for even as he made the disco- 
very, the amateur Spartan was 
springing up the stairs, and the man 
who had been most active in manag- 
ing the plank went down before his 
hickory. The fallen Whig upset 
the board with him, and it lay upon 
the stairs, useless as a weapon, but 
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still impeding the enemy’s advance. 
At the same moment, a stalwart 
Irishman, who had climbed up the 
banisters, levelled his shillelah at 
Travis’s head ; but our friend antici- 
pated the blow by giving Pat point 
in the breast with such strength and 
dexterity, that he tumbled helpless! 
into the mass beneath, causing aan 
inconvenience and more panic. This 
done, Travis darted at his relative, 
who was knocking down the Whigs 
right and left, and had nearly gained 
a footing on the landing - place. 
Both were adepts in single-stick 
ractice, and the contest bid fair to 
& of long duration; but they were 
not to have it all to themselves, for 
as other Loco-Focos gained the top 
of the stairs, the mélée became 
general. Et would require the pen 
of an Irving or a Fielding to do full 
ustice to the scene. Black eyes, 
co noses, and broken heads 
were lavishly distributed in all di- 
rections ; Irish yells and Tippecanoe 
war-cries swelled the uproar; while 
from the front windows of the room 
within some elderly gentlemen kept 
insanely crying, ‘ Watch!’ 

The Whigs had greatly the ad- 
vantage over their opponents in 
point of position and numbers, but 
the assailants were more practised 
belligerents, and provided with 
better weapons. Moreover, many 
friends of the registry law had as 
yet taken no part in the affray, 

vainly hoping that the city authori- 
ties (at that time Loco-Focos) would 
interfere. Inch by inch the Butt- 
enders fought their way forward. 
The Whigs were visibly giving 
ground. A panic seized their ranks, 
and those who were still in the room 
began to look about them for means 
of escape. There was a small back- 
window, with a shed five or six feet 
below it, whence the ground could 
be reached by aladder. Out of this 
window dropped, and down this 
ladder rattled the president, vice- 
presidents, secretaries, and, in short, 
the most quiet and respectable men 
of the meeting. Their exit was as 
undignified as their entry had been 
pompous. At length the shed, being 
rather ancient, gave way under the 
weight of a very fat man, who was 
snugly deposited in a pigsty be- 
neath, so that hope of retreat was 
cut off. 
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The Whigs now became despe- 
rate: they saw that they must fight 
in earnest, and advanced to a man. 
The Butt-enders were stopped in 
their advance. Both parties wa- 
vered. Travis perceived that the 
decisive blow was now to be struck. 
Closing up to Lloyd, he came down 
on him ‘ with an awk stroke,’ as the 
old romancers say, that fairly broke 
down his guard, and beat him back 
upon three or four of his followers, 
who all went over together. The 
Whigs raised a shout, made a rush 
forward, and by sheer weight hurled 
the Butt-enders down the staircase. 
After them poured the victors, with 
Travis at their head. The Irish 
shillelahs were nothing before his 
hickory: he knocked down or dis- 
abled a man at every blow. Still 
the Locos made a vigorous attempt 
to rally in the lower entry, but at 
that moment a reinforcement arrived 
for the Whigs, which completed 
their defeat. A band of Unionists 
(a Whig association formed in oppo- 
sition to the Butt-enders) had been 

parading the streets with music and 
ote and they now arrived in 
time to fall furiously on the rear of 
their antagonists. ‘The Loco-Focos, 
thus hemmed in between two fires, 
were gloriously pommelled for about 
five minutes. At length, with a 
desperate charge, they broke through 
the Unionists, and fled precipitately 
down Broadway, while the band ac- 

companied their retreat with the 
complimentary air of the ‘ Rogue’s 
March.’ 

The victors re-assembled in the 
big room, somewhat diminished in 
numbers (even after the accession of 
the Unionists) and dilapidated in 
attire. Travis, who had been fore- 
most throughout the whole row, 
bore especial marks of it on his per- 
son. His coat was slit down the 
back, and minus several buttons in 
front; his cravat utterly missing, 
and his shirt, so much of it as was 
visible, might possibly have made 
patches for a rifle, but was of no 
particular value as an article of 
dress. But such little incidents only 
served to increase the general hila- 
rity of triumph. The meeting was 
reconstructed, the resolutions passed, 
and they wound off with a Harrison 
song—in fact, with two or three. It 
was near midnight before the walls 
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of the Masonic Hall ceased to echo 
to such strains as these :— 


To turn out the administration 
Is the very best thing we can do. 
*T will be for the good of the nation 
To put in old Tippecanoe.* 


Chorus all. 


Hurrah for old Tippecanoe—oo—oo! 
Hurrah for old Tippecanoe ! 

*T will be for the good of the nation 
To put in old Tippecanoe ? 


Notwithstanding the very demon- 
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strative character of the row, no 
lives were lost or bones broken. 
Even Lloyd, though sadly trodden 
on by both parties after his fall, 
sustained no serious injury, nor did 
the combat of the cousins give rise 
to any permanent difficulty between 
them. The registry law was passed 
some weeks after, to the great dis- 
gust of the Loco-Focos, eight or 
nine hundred of whose voters were 
thereby placed on the list of un- 
availables. 


THE COUP-D’ETAT IN FRANCE. 


A LETTER TO THE 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


By A. V. Kirwan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


JELLOW - COUNTRYMEN, — 
Out of a life now arrived at the 
period of middle age, a considerable 
ortion has been spent by the hum- 
le individual who now addresses 
you, among the people of France. 
With the history, the language, the 
institutions of that brave, gallant, 
chivalrous, and highly civilized 
people, I have been familiar from 
my boyhood. In France I have 
spent in youth, under two legi- 
timate monarchs, some of the 
happiest moments of my exist- 
ence ; and during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, not a year elapsed that I 
did not visit France and her depart- 
ments, always once, and sometimes 
two and three times within the 
twelvemonth. In that country I 
formed lasting friendships with 
men of all parties, ages, and con- 
ditions. I was acquainted with 
some of the statesmen, politicians, 
and orators of the reign of Louis 
XVIII, I numbered among my 
personal friends public men in the 
ministry of, and politicians vehe- 
mently opposed to, the government 
of Charles X.; and during the reign 
of Louis Philippe there was scarcely 
a person of eminence, either as a 
minister, a politician, an opposition 
deputy, or a legitimist orator, or 
public writer, with whom I had not 
some acquaintance. With some of 
them, ialeol, I had the honour of 
being on terms of familiar friend- 
ship. For the generality of these 


* The pet name of General Harrison, derived from the scene of one of his earliest 


victories, 


gentlemen, totally irrespective of 
political opinions, T entertained sen- 
timents of respect, to which, from 
position, and what is better, from 
public and private conduct, most of 
them were fully entitled. From 
these observations, you may suppose 
it is not as a partisan of Carlism, of 
Orleanism, or of Republicanism, 
that I address you now. With the 
divisions in French parties I have 
nothing whatever to do. But 
when I find that the personal liber- 
ties of some four hundred citizens, 
of all shades of political opinion, 
have been shamefully, because law- 
lessly and perjuriously violated— 
when I find that above two hundred 


and fifty of the most eminent 
Frenchmen, comprising orators, 
poets, statesmen, generals, diplo- 
matists, great lawyers, eminent 


urists, and renowned publicists, 
foe been and are now placed 
under duress, I should never forgive 
myself —the liberty of the press 
being wholly destroyed in France— 
if I did not seek to draw public 
attention in a country, the last re- 
fuge of the oppressed, to a coup- 
d'état the most desperate, the most 
daring, the most flagitiously hypo- 
critical and sanguinary that has oc- 
curred in modern times. If France 
had arepresentation—if she hada vote 
or a voice—if contemporary history 
were not fettered—if the journals 
were not merely manacled, but mute 
as an embalmed mummy—I should 
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not move a finger to speak or to 
write for men, most of whom are 
better able to plead for themselves, 
either with tongue or pen, than any 
stranger. But when I know that 
that enlightened and civilized France 
is now without freedom of person— 
without freedom of speech—without 
electoral meetings—without muni- 
cipal corporations—without laws or 
constitutions other than the will of 
a daring adventurer, who may issue 
his lettre de cachet against any vir- 
tuous but obnoxious citizen to- 
morrow,—when I know that France 
has neither Chambers, nor press, nor 
rostrum, nor public opinion — but 
only bayonets, latidiiocs, and state 
prisons, yawning to receive any poli- 
tician who has a spark of indepen- 
dence,—when I know that of eighty- 
six departments, forty, say in round 
numbers, one-half, are under martial 
law,—I repeat, I should never forgive 
myself, nor ought my suffering 
friends in prison or in exile to forget 
my ingratitude, if I failed to draw 
attention to their case, orto denounce 
the treacherous and treasonable 
means by which their personal and 
public liberties have been violated. 
Let me not, however, be mis- 
understood. I am not about to 
‘rag any panegyric on the 
ate National Assembly of France, 
for it deserved none such at the 
hands either of natives or of foreign- 
ers. With an immense amount of 
talent—with a great amount of le- 
gislative experience—with one first- 
rate orator—with a score of excellent 
speakers, and a hundred men of 
admirable business talents and ad- 
ministrative abilities, the Assembly, 
exhibited little wisdom, patriotism, 
dignity, or self-respect. It was 
split up into half-a-dozen different 
factions, each having some paltry 
personal or party object in view, 
which the clique pursued with 
all the fanaticism of a misguided 
self-interest. But notwithstanding 
scenes tumultuous and noisy, occa- 
sionally disclosing hypocrisy, chicane, 
and political cheating of a low order, 
there were in the Chamber more 
than a hundred honest and honour- 
able men, above all reproach, who, 
in the worst contingency of the 
nation’s fate, might have rallied 
around them the not hopelessly 
impenitent—the men of all parties 
VOL. XLY. NO. CCLXY. 
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not lost to a sense of patriotism. 
The Chamber in a great degree, it 
must be admitted, lost public con- 
fidence: for the majority, it was 
felt, had invaded popular rights 
by mutilating and more than half 
destroying the popular franchises ; 
but in this retrograde and reaction- 
ary work, the Executive had been 
the accomplice of the very worst 
act of the majority. It will not, 
therefore, now do for the greatest of 
modern criminals to take advantage 
of his own heinous wrong, and to 
turn the whole of the odium of the 
law of the 31st Mev on the devoted 
head of the extinct Chamber, for he 
himself incited the Chanyber to pass 
the projet, and gave to it }iis approval 
and assent. 

The worst and the most fatal act 
of the Chamber was participated in 
by the President. At the end of 
May, 1850, it was his cue to side 
with the majority of, the Chamber ; 
at the close of November, 1851, it 


was necessary to play a different 
game, with a view to revive a nearly 
extinct popularity—with a view to 
discredit the national een 


tives—with a view also the better to 
attack them by a coup-d'état. In 
the contest between the Assembly 
and the Executive, though the 
former may have occasionally ex- 
hibited suspicion and mistrust, yet 
these feelings were always generated 
by some daring unconstitutional 
speech—by some menacing overt act 
—or by some largess given to the 
army, with a view to stimulate and to 
excite it to declarations in favour of 
the person, and not the office of the 
President. These things were alone 
sufficient to palliate, if not to justify, 
political distrust—if political distrust 
were not in itself a most wholesome 
and salutary constitutional principle 
—a principle always to be inculcated 
and uniformly to be enforced on 
representative institutions. Confi- 
dence in men, even divested of 
power, ought to be a plant of slow 
srowth ; but to place implicit confi- 
dence in any one individual invested 
with the enormous power of the 
Executive is a lese nation. Political 
men must be fools or knaves to do 
so. Assuredly the Crown of these 
realms was never more worthily, 
wisely, or well-filled than at this 
moment. But, however filled, whe- 
H 
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ther filled by a jure divino member 
of the House of Stuart, or a consti- 
tutional scion of the House of 
Hanover, jealousy of the Crown is 
a cardinal principle of representative 
institutions in this country. No 
matter, therefore, how innocent of 
ambition or guile the French Presi- 
dent may have been, supposing him 
even to have been a species of 
French Washington, jealousy of 
him and strict supervision of his 
words, of his proceedings, and of 
his deeds was not merely necessary, 
but praiseworthy and patriotic. 
Washington would have approved 
of such jealousy in reference to 
his own Presidency, and Cavaignac 
would not have complained of it in 
reference to his Dictatorship. Con- 
sidering the antecedents of M. L. N. 
Buonaparte—jealousy of his eve 
word and act was not merely laud- 
able, but a strict necessity, and 
an imperative duty. Mons. cen 
arte had, fifteen years ago, proved 
imself a daringly adventurous and 
a desperately and criminally ambi- 
tious man; and an ambitious man 
ever finds the rule of his conduct in 
his own desires. He never thinks 
of what is due to nations or to in- 
dividuals, to compacts or to oaths, to 
laws or constitutions, whether old 
or new; but on and on he goes in 
his personal selfish career, through 
guilt, and blood, and crimes of the 
deepest dye. Looking, therefore, 
to the antecedents of the man, 
jealousy and mistrust of him were 
natural and necessary; looking to 
his deeds and his acts since the 2nd 
of the past month; looking to the 
laws overturned, to the constitution 
trampled under foot, to the tribunals 
subverted, to the army corrupted, 
debauched, and tampered with ; 
looking to the wild waste of evils a 
perjured President has scattered 
over France, and to the insidious 
stab which he has given to the cause 
of constitutional liberty and repre- 
sentative government in Europe— 
one finds even an excuse for the 
meres hatred of a Piscatory, 
or the mobile maneuvring and 
occasionally mischievous tactics of a 
Thiers, and for even the intense 
venom of a Baze. The event has 
proved that these individual politi- 
cians judged their President with a 
complete knowledge, and with a 
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sure prevision of his perfidious cha- 
racter and his perjurious designs. 
I confess that, though I sometimes 
disapproved of the tactics of these 
gentlemen, I always shared in their 
constitutional fears. M. L. N. Buo- 
naparte has now been more than 
eleven years under my observation, 
and the result of minute watching 
has taught me that unprincipled, 
reckless audacity, and what is called 
fortune, and—so long as it is success- 
ful—a happy star, may sometimes 
serve the greatest criminal—may 
even place him, with no distinguished 
abilities, in high—nay, the highest 
station. Providence in its imscru- 
table dispensations wisely decrees 
such things to humble and chasten 
the nations; but a day of reckoning 
ever comes for the hypocritical dis- 
sembler, the tyrant, and oppressor 
thus suddenly elevated, as well as a 
day of compensation for his victims 
and dupes. 

I was at Boulogne in August, 
1840, when the adventurer, Charles 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, sailing 
in a steamer called the ‘City of 
Edinburgh’ from Margate, landed on 
the coast of France at Vimereux. 
With a well supplied cellar and 
larder, with a tame eagle, a cook 
and scullions, with a valet, a maitre- 
@hotel, a secretary, a chasseur, a 
hair-dresser, and grooms, with an 
elaborate and costly dressing-case, 
and a couple of travelling carriages, 
there was not wanting a Fortunata 
to grace these orgies of a political 
Trimalchio ; but notwithstanding the 
midnight and early morning pota- 
tions, worthy of the descriptive pen 
of a modern Petronius, the hero of 
this escapade in no degree unneces- 
sarily exposed himself. Servants— 
i. e., footmen and grooms in English 
liveries— officers and soldiers in 
French, and a couple of military in- 
tendants, ail and encircled, 
as he landed and marched to the 
barracks, the future emperor, and 
made a rampart round his body. 
But never once, I repeat, did the 
pretender fairly expose his person, 
and all the bombast we have been 
reading about his courage and nerve 
is mere thrasonical blague. Before 
the firmness of Captain Col-Puygel- 
lier, the pretender was appalled, and 
though he drew a pistol on an un- 
armed man, and shot out three of 
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his teeth, yet the moment Capt. 
Laroche, of the 42nd, could arm 
his men, M. Buonaparte and his 
followers took to their heels. Some 
of his brave and rash adherents I 
saw shot down before me; others 
wounded ; others, among the rest a 
Corsican named Ornano, taken in a 
bathing-machine, but the Corypheus 
of the band was calm and phleg- 
matic as a Dutchman, except- 
ing during the moment he fired on 
an unarmed soldier, and exhibited 
as safe a discretion as M. Dupin 
himself might be supposed to show 
under similar circumstances. At a 
quarter before six on that memorable 
morning, the future emperor touched 
the French soil. Before eight o’clock 
his party were routed, and such of 
them as were not shot or drowned 
in attempting to escape, were safely 
lodged in prison. Mind, I do not 
say that in this expedition M. 
Buonaparte did not display craft 
and cunning. It was a crafty thing 
to buy old French infantry uniforms, 
to have buttons of the 40th regi- 
ment cast in London, to deceive the 
unwary ; it was an ‘ artful dodge’ to 
give out to some of his dupes on 
board that he was proceeding on a 
party of pleasure ; and it was also a 
cunning and crafty trick to have 
proclamations nae prepared and 
printed in London, stating that 

hiers was the usurper’s minister, 
and that the usurper himself would 
seize the sword of Austerlitz, (which 
sword, by the way, he dropped four 
years before in a panic, in the bar- 
racks of Strasburg, when he made 
another unsuccessful attempt at 
empire ;) it was also a crafty thing 
to say, in a proclamation to the 
army, — ‘ Je vois derritre moi 
Pombre de UEmpereur Napoleon.’ 
But the shadow of the emperor, 
though duly ventilated and ex- 
posed, did not procure for the pre- 
tender the slightest semblance of 
recognition in the barracks or in the 
streets. On the contrary, Capt. 
Col-Puygellier, who had served the 
emperor, exclaimed,—‘ Mais vous, 
vous n'étes & mes yeux qu'un conspi- 
rateur, qu'un traitre. Napoleon a 
abattu la legitimité, et c'est en vain 
qu'on viendrait la reclamer en son 
nom.’ I do not find anything in 


this misadventure to give me a good 
opinion of the man. 


As little can I 
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find anything in the events of the 
30th October, 1846, which passed at 
Strasburg. 
From the period of the death of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, M. Louis Buona- 

arte, though not the head of the 

uonaparte family, but the third son 
of a third son, invested himself, at his 
own special request, in the imperial 
legitimacy, and for this dream of mad 
personal ambition, put to hazard the 
peace of thirty-six millions of people, 
and the throne of a man who, with all 
his faults, was clement, considerate, 
and brave. Clothed after the fashion 
of his uncle, he presented himself at 
the barrack of Finckmatt, but Ser- 
geant Kubler was as little to be de- 
ceived by such nonsense as General 
Woirol, or the Prefect of the Lower 
Rhine. The result was, that M. 
Buonaparte, instead of obtaining an 
imperial diadem, was marched to 
prison, whence he was too leniently 
discharged, without trial, and ulti- 
mately shipped from L’Orient to 
America. From America, after a 
short sojourn, he landed in thisvery . 
city of London, in the beginning of 
1837, and proceeded to Arnenberg, 
in Switzerland. 

The restless adventurer had not 
been long within the Swiss Cantons, 
ere he proclaimed by manifestoes his 
legitimate pretensions to the empire 
of his uncle. This fact alone afforded 
sufficient ground to the ambassador 
of France, on the Ist August, 1838, 
for requiring his expulsion from the 
Swiss territory. It is true that on 
the 20th August, three weeks after 
the demand, M. Buonaparte so- 
lemnly denied all ambitious views, 
and repudiated the notion of his 
being concerned in any conspiracies 
or intrigues. But it is a fact well 
known to the diplomacy of Europe, 
and more especially to the agents of 
France, that in the spring, summer, 
and autumn of 1838, he made 
various attempts to gain French 
officers to his cause. The certainty 
of this fact justified M. Molé, then 
minister of foreign affairs, in declar- 
ing, in a diplomatic missive to the 
French ambassador, that the adven- 
turer had shown himself callous to 
all feelings of gratitude, and that 
the longanimity of the government 
would only embolden him to enter 
into new conspiracies. Meanwhile, 
M. Buonaparte solved the dispute 

H2 
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between the two states—France and 
Switzerland—touching his precious 
person. On the 14th October, he re- 
quested his passports, and left Ar- 
nenberg for London. In this capital 
he remained from the end of 1838 to 
the month of August, 1840. In 
these twenty months, instead of 
learning to command armies and to 
govern empires, his 7 and nights, 
when not given to frivolous plea- 
sures, were passed on the turf, in the 
betting-room, or in clubs where 
high play and desperate stakes 
roused the jaded energy of the blasé 
gambler. 

It were not, perhaps, strictly just 
or generous, in the case of any other 
individual, to scan too closely his 
proceedings at the age of three-and- 
twenty ; but when it is known that 
from his eighteenth year M. Buona- 
parte put himself prominently for- 
ward, it does seem but simple justice 
to record his proceedings in Italy in 
1831. At that period, M. Buona- 
parte was in the Italian peninsula 
with his elder brother, Napoleon, 
(whose name he has, since his de- 
cease, assumed,) and flung himself 
heart and soul into the insurrection. 
As it was, the eldest died of 
fatigue and disappointment, but 
the second, by a strange destiny, 
survived to restore the authority of 
a spiritual power against which he 
had raised the standard of revolt 
eighteenornineteen years previously. 
Neither in these aberrations, can 
I see ground of.confidence or 
hope for France or for the world. 
Nothing daunted by want of 
success, this restless gamester 
for power, at the end of August, 
1831, was in communication and 
concert with certain Polish emis- 
saries, suchas Kniazenicz and Plater, 
and would doubtlessly have placed 
himself at the head of a Polish move- 
ment if his prospects had not been 
changed by the death of the Duke 
of Reichstadt. 

In all these insane movements 
and conspiracies, whether in Italy, 
in Switzerland, in Alsace, or in 
Boulogne—in every literary under- 
taking of M. Buonaparte, there ap- 
pears a direct personal object of 
aggrandizement or of ambition. The 
Manual of Artillery, the Socialistic 
Political Economy, the Napoleonic 
Ideas,were all conned and composed 
with a view to render his own indi- 
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viduality acceptable to the French 
people. He flattered the military in- 
stincts of the French—he dallied with 
French Communism—he coquet- 
ted with Socialism, and he gloried 
in Napoleonic legislative conquest 
and government, merely to engage 
in his personal cause, in any emer- 
gency that might arise, large or con- 
siderable sections of the French 
people. The French are a confiding, 
an unsuspicious, a simple, a credu- 
lous, as well as, in some respects, 
a vain nation, and therefore formed 
to be the dupes of calculating or 
cold-blooded impostors. M.Buona- 
parte appears always to have kept 
these truisms in view. Undeterred 
by two ignominious failures under 
the monarchy, he resolutely and 
pooemeney plotted on till the 
Republic came in 1848, and then 
proceeding to Paris to intrigue 
anew, he made a merit of necessity, 
and left the French soil, to avoid 
expulsion by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Subsequently elected amem- 
ber of the Chamber for more than 
one locality, he declared, on the 21st 
September, 1848, that his whole life 
should be consecrated to the defence 
of order and the consolidation of the 
Republic. He no more wished to 
consolidate the Republic then than 
he does now, but he had in view his 
election to the Presidency, and it 
was therefore necessary to promise 
much, to profess much, and to swear 
every oath that could, would, or 
should be proffered. He commenced 
hisfirst address by the word ‘citizens,’ 
and declared it was the Republic 
that had allowed him to return 
to his country after thirty - three 
years of exile. ‘ Let, then, the Re- 
public,’ he exclaimed, ‘receive my 
oath of gratitude, my oath of devotion. 
Rest assured, citizens, I will labour 
for the maintenance of tranquillity, 
and the development of demo- 
cratic institutions, to which the 
people have a right.’ How well he 

as kept this oath, let recent events 
testify. 

But this was not all. ‘ My con- 
duct,’ he exclaimed, ‘ always in- 
spired by duty, always guided by a 
respect for the law, shall hence- 
forth provethat none is more desirous 
than myself ‘of maintaining order 
or of maintaining the Republic.’ 

In the sitting of the 9th October, 
an amendment was moved to the 
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effect, that no member of the families 
which had reigned over the country 
should be capable of being elected 
President or Vice President of the 
Republic. M. Buonaparte said that 
he did not wish to speak against it. 
Already suiliciently recompensed in 
having recovered his rights as a 
citizen, he had no other ambition. 
The force of dissembling and hypo- 
crisy could clearly no further go 
than in this seeming self-denial. 
That the speech was a piece of art- 
ful delusion and mystification was 

roved a few days afterwards. 

he Chamber, believing these mo- 
dest and humble words, abrogated 
the law which banished the family 
of Napoleon, and from that moment 
his self-called nephew (who is cer- 
tainly the son of Hortense, though 
not the son of his putative father, 
for the rule laid down in Coke on 
Littleton, pater est quem nuptie 
demonstrant, is not always true in 
fact,) became a candidate for the 
Presidency of that Republic which 
he meditated to abrogate and de- 
stroy from the very moment of 
his election. 

While these scenes were being 
enacted by the man, his followers 


ee to his pamphlets, in which he 
a 


d made metier et marchandise of 
every principle. Look at his liberal- 
ism, said one, in his Réveries Poli- 
tigues—look to his love for the army, 
said another, inhis Manueldel Artil- 
lerie—look to his love of country, 
said a third, in his Fragmens His- 
toriques—look to his knowledge of 
trade and commerce, said a fourth, in 
his Analyse de la question des Sucres, 
—look to his idolatry of the emperor, 
said afifth,in his Considerations Poli- 
tiques—look to his socialism, said a 
sixth, in his tractate Sur l’ Extinction 
du Pauperisme—look to his genuine 
religion, said a seventh, in the Mé- 
langes, and forget not, also, that he 
attends mass every Sunday either 
at St. Roch or L’Assomption. Thus 
were the army, the patriots pur sang, 
the trading and grocery interests, 
commonly called in Paris le genre 
Epicier— the socialists, the impe- 
rialists, and Buonapartists, and the 
= party, all conciliated by a 

ypoeritical escamotage, through, 
and by means of which, the per- 
sonal ambition only of a very ordi- 
nary individual was forwarded and 
gratified. Under the circumstances, 
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it is not wonderful that an unsus- 

icious and thoughtless people were 
duped—that they resolved to give a 
man who had been long an exile, 
and who had the air of a romantic 
and chivalrous adventurer, a trial 
and a fair start. 

At that period, the popularity of 
Lamartine was on the wane; Cavaig- 
nac, who had performed such won- 
derful services to the cause of liberty, 
family property, and order in the 
days of June, was hated and feared 
by the Socialists and Red Re- 
publicans, and not confided in by 
the Parti Prétre. The candidature 
of Ledru Rollin was, since his cir- 
culars, justly dreaded by every man 
of sense and moderate opinions. 
There was, therefore, in reality but 
one serious name opposed to that of 
Buonaparte, and had it not been for 
the days of June, there can be little 
doubtthatthe patriotism and honesty 
of Cavaignac would have been re- 
warded. But the proletaires of 
France and the working-classes of 
Paris were incensed against the 
general, because of the successful 
resistance he opposed to them in 
June, and in consequence a couple 
of million of votes or more, which, 
under other circumstances, Cavaig- 
nac would have collected, were given 
to his chief opponent, who had 
already for years been coquetting 
with Socialism, and who had latterly 
become a convert to Ultra-mon- 
tanism. 

It is not necessary here to go over 
the arts by which a majority was ob- 
tained ; suffice it to say, M. Buona- 
parte was elected, and took the oath 
before the National Assembly, of 
which the following is a copy :— 

‘In PRESENCE OF GOD, AND BE- 
FORE THE FRENCH PEOPLE REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE National ASSEM- 
BLY, I SWEAR TO REMAIN FAITHFUL 
TO THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC, ONE 
AND INDIVISIBLE, AND TO FULFIL 
ALL THE DUTIES WHICH THE CON- 
STITUTION IMPOSES ON ME.’ 

Before he was elected, M. Buona- 
parte knew the force and stringency 
of this oath. He knew it was a 
special oath, created for the Presi- 
dent alone ; that it was intended by 
the imposers to be a bit and bridle 
in the President’s mouth—all other 
political oaths being suppressed. M. 

uonaparte took the obligation inthe 
most solemn and apparently the 
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most sincere fashion, exclaiming— 
and suiting the action to the word 
—‘ Je le jure. 

The man then deliberately and 
solemnly accepted the Presidency, 
with all theconditionsannexed, know- 
ing that he was elected for four years 
—and for four years only ; but from 
the day of his election in 1848, to the 
morning of the 2nd December, 1851, 
his whole course of conduct may be 
said to have been one long perjury, 
founded on a course of the most 
odious, because the most selfish, 
personality. At home, a game of 
reaction and repression was com- 
menced, to be followed abroad by an 
abettal of the most effete tyranny and 
obscurantism, and the most odious 
and oppressive absolutism. The 
President became the fast friend and 
restorer of the Pope, against whom 
he had, in early life, combated for 
the independence of Italy. Against 
the iniquities and oppressions of the 
King of Naples, A. Buonaparte 
raised no warning voice. His diplo- 
macy recorded no protest in refer- 
ence to the incarcerations and op- 
pressions of Ferdinand of Naples ; 
nor is there any creditable French 
blue book to show in the affairs of 
Hungary, of Germany, of Switzer- 
land, or of Sardinia. England had 
to fight these battles alone. Even 
in the affair of Kossuth, in which, 
as an ex-state prisoner, it might be 
supposed, M. Buonaparte would take 
a personal interest, no effort was 
made by the head of the executive 
or his ministers to render the cap- 
tivity of that remarkable man less 
irksome, or to procure his release. At 
home, the worst errors of the Con- 
sulate, of the Empire, of the Resto- 
ration, and of the reign of Louis 
Philippe were revived. A purely 
personal, and not a national policy 
was pursued. The priest party was 
encouraged. Fanatical missionaries 
and congregations wererevived. The 

ress was persecuted and mulcted. 

everal towns and departments 
were placed in a state of siege. The 
franchise was taken from three mil- 
lions and a half of men. Education 
was restored to the hands of the 
justly hated Jesuits. The Univer- 
sity and its professors were placed 
underban. Arrests and domiciliary 
visits were constantly taking place. 
The army was continually being 
tampered with, either by gifts of 
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money, or largesses in the way of 
victuals or strong drink. Journeys 
were made by the head of the Exe- 
cutive to the departments. Men 
known to be favourable on these oc- 
casions to personal and dynastic 
views were promoted to prefectships 
and sub-prefectships, so that an or- 
mang of conspirators and con- 

ederates extended through the | 
eighty-six departments, furthered, 
facilitated, a encouraged by the 
parish priests. These holy men, as 
well as many of the prefects, aided 
and abetted the Society of the 10th 
December, formed for the purpose of 
perpetuating Buonapartismandimpe- 
rialism. Against all these, and many 
other things, the Constitution, in- 
different as it was, and the Chumber 
would have been all-powerful, had 
the latter pursued a straightforward 
course; but the members split up into 
parties and factions, and were more 
anxious in pushing their own per- 
sonal and party views, or in obtain- 
ing a triumph over their political 
enemies than in combating the 
common foe. The President of the 
late Assembly, the base and dastardly 
Dupin, is much to blame for the 
untoward state of things. From 
the first he ruled without dignity or 
impartiality, and became the mere 
tool of the majority. Instead of 
seeking to allay bitterness, strife, 
and angry feelings, he but excited 
and goaded them on. A _ house 
divided against itself cannot stand. 
Whilethe tribunes of the people were 
lacerating and vilipending each other 
in every mood and tense, their fu- 
ture master was adulating the Pre- 
torian cohorts, and pointing out the 
dissensions of demagogues and rhe- 
toricians. This task over, he ad- 
dressed himself to administrators 
and politicians within the Chamber, 
of nearly all sides and shades, and 
fooling and deceiving each man 
among them. 

In three years, M. Buonaparte has 
had at least eighty or ninety minis- 
ters (the cabinet being generally com- 
posed of ten members), and to notone 
of these has he given an unreserved 
confidence, but only to the men ap- 
pointed at 40’clockon themorning of 
the 2nd December — conspirators 
who were the accomplices in Sie most 
flagitious perjuries and his foulest 
treasons. From Barrot and Tocque- 
ville down to Faucher, de Thorigny 
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and Daviel, he ‘used’ every man of 
them ‘up’ witha stanchless selfish- 
ness known only to the heartless 
political intriguer, or to the most 
reckless of political gamblers. 

One set of ministers he selected 
to promote an external policy — 
another set he chose for the 
purpose of domestic repression— 
a third to procure him money— 
a fourth to obtain for him a pro- 
longation of his power—a fifth to 
obtain the revision of the Constitu- 
tion—and so on to the end of the 
long chapter of intrigue, deceit, and 
dupery. Provided with pliant, un- 
principled and unscrupulous tools, he 

et failed in all his objects, and at 
ength determined on a coup-d'état. 
Forthis, enormouslying, dissembling 
and deceit, almost devilish, were 
necessary. Favourite regiments were 
cmnaied to Paris. Socialist plots 
and risings were forged and feigned. 
A simultaneous descent of conspira- 
tors and Red Republicans from Lon- 
don, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Savoy was declared to be certain. 
In the speech with which the ses- 
sion opened in the early days of 
November, we were told there was a 
vast demagogical conspiracy, that 
secret societies extended their organ- 
ization to the smallest communes— 
that a Jacquerie pervaded the coun- 
try. All these statements were gross 
and infamous exaggerations, pre- 
pared and uttered with the veiled 
purpose and the prepense malice 
of violating the law, and making a 
coup-d'état. The better to conceal 
the real evil intent, a repeal of the 
law of the 3lst May was recom- 
mended. Unfortunately, the majo- 
rity in reference to this presidential 
proposition played their cards un- 
wisely. They had but to vote the 
restitution of a principle taken away 
in a moment of panic—a panic, un- 
der the operation of which the Pre- 
sident gave his assent to their vote, 
to render the false pretences of the 
head of the Executive transparent. 
But the majority have never, within 
the last three years, been just, gene- 
rous, wise, or long-sighted. By 
their factious and silly conduct on 
this occasion, they gave M. Buona- 
parte an immense advantage over 
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them—an advantage which he used 
with much skill and adroitness in 
his address at the Cirque, in 
the Champs Elysées. On that oc- 
casion, indeed, he introduced into 
his address the word Republic for the 
second time since his election in 
1848; but it was only to say, ‘Za 
Republique c’est moi, and I interpret 
its laws and usages after my own 
imperial fashion.’ This speech was 
so well received by a packed and 
servile audience of the genre epicier 
and boutiquier class, that the coun- 
sellors of the Elysée hailed it as the 
counter coup to the project of the 
Council of State. Possibly from this 
moment the exact period of the 
coup-d état was resolved upon. At 
length, at one bold stroke, the morn- 
ing of the 2nd December was finally 
chosen. The night previously there 
were festivities at the Elysée. There 
the conspirators assembled, and 
thence were despatched orders to 
the extra parliamentary ministry, 
that their resignations were looked 
for. A new cabinet was ap- 
pointed, of which the guiding and 
overning spirit was a brother of 
RL Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, M. 
De Morny.* On the career of this 
person it will be necessary to say a 
word. <A pupil of the school o the 
Etat Major, he obtained a sous lieu- 
tenant's commission in 1832, and 
proceeded to Africa, where he made 
the campaign of Mascara and of 
Constantine. Of the bravery, cool- 
ness, and energy of M. De Morny 
there can be no doubt whatever. 
He was wounded under the walls of 
Constantine, and was honourably 
mentioned in affairs, for which he 
received the reward dearest to a 
French soldier’s heart—the croiz 
@honneur. In the military service, 
M. De Morny remained till 1838, 
when he left it to engage in a com- 
mercial speculation—the manufac- 
ture of beet-root sugar, which he 
had commenced on a large scale in 
Auvergne. 

The delegates of the sugar in- 
terest soon appointed him their 
secretary, with a view to defend 
the interests of the trade. The su- 
perior manner in which he ex- 
plained and enforced their views in 


* The father of M. De Morny is said to be an ancient aide-de-camp of the Em- 
eror, now a general in the French service, who was employed as ambassador by 
uis Philippe. 
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a clever ag: hlet caused him to be 
ultimately elected president of the 
society. In 1842, he first became 
a member of the Chamber, and fre- 
quently spoke in a manner to excite 
attention, from his coolness and 
aplomb. But although a certain 
ability and energy cannot be denied 
to M. De Morny, no one supposed 
him to be specially cut out for a 
parliamentary life, or for a great 
minister of state. To every man 
acquainted with Parisian society in 
the five years—from 1843 to 1848— 
it was well known that M. De 
Morny was more deeply engaged on 
the turf, at the Jockey Club, at the 
gambling-table, and in the foyers 
of the opera, than in parliamentary 
business. His coolness, courage, and 
quick faculties no one doubted. He 
was an excellent judge of horse- 
flesh, understood ecarté well, and 
could criticise an opera or ballet with 
accurate science; but no one be- 
lieved him to know anything about, 
or to care anything for, parliamen- 
= government. 

t was for this reason, as much 
as for the brotherhood in blood (both 
being born of the same mother), 
that M. Buonaparte chose this daring 
and conscienceless counsellor as his 
principal minister. The new chief 
of the Home Office had graduated 
in tenderness and humanity in 
Africa ; had studied the doctrine of 
chances in the Jockey Club and in 
the betting-rooms. He was, there- 
fore, prepared to play double and 
quits—to go for what the French 
call a martingale, and to stand 
the hazard of a desperate cast 
of the political dye. At a quarter- 

ast six in the morning of the 2nd 

ecember, the arrests of the chief 
men of the state being effected, 
M. de Morny, having remained at 
the Jockey Club playing at cards 
till two, entered the Hotel of the 
Ministry of the Interior, as it is 
called in France, or, as we should 
say in England, the Home Office, 
accompanied by 250 Chasseurs de 
Vincennes. This afforded a palpable 
indication that he meant to take 
the place by storm, if M. de Tho- 
rigny, the tenant in possession, 
showed the smallest wavering in 
favour of law. A letter was in- 
stantly sent or handed by M. de 
Morny to M. de Thorigny, written 
by the President, thanking him for 
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his services, and informing him that 
M. de Morny, his brother in blood 
and his companion in crime, was 
now minister. Thus was the man 
who laboured for M. Buonaparte for 
a month summarily and in an instant 
dismissed. Then began the hideous 
reign of violence, of illegality, and of 
terror, the like of which, whether 
for hypocrisy, for force, for fraud, 
and for tyranny combined, France 
has never seen; no, not even in the 
Reign of Terror—for then there was 
neither hypocrisy nor dissembling— 
till the close of 1851. 

From his own mere motion—outof 
the workings of his own bad and vi- 
cious will—aided by De Morny, his 
brother, and Minister of the Interior ; 
by Le Roy St. Arnaud, a man of 
indifferent character and desperate 
fortunes, and Minister of War ; and 
by De Maupas, Prefect of Police, 
said also to be a son of Hortense 
and a brother of the President, M. 
Buonaparte accomplished his cold- 
blooded and desperate coup. He 
restored for a moment—and for the 
Presidential election merely —a 
mockery of universal suffrage ; he 
dissolved and broke up the Chamber ; 
he seized on the members and ar- 
rested the deputies. By the vilest 
of treachery, and by the story of 
conspiracy, he possessed himself of 
the persons of five generals, and 
transported them to Ham. 

Had he the shadow of law or autho- 
rity to do any one of these things? 
No—clearly not. Could he dissolve 
the Assembly, or prorogue it? Un- 
questionably not. On this point the 
Slst article of the Constitution is 
explicit. Speaking of the attribu- 
tions of the President, it says, JZ 
ne peut dissoudre ni proroger 
U Assemblée Nationale, ni suspendre 
en aucune maniére lempire de la 
Constitution et des lois. Therefore, 
by this article the dissolution of the 
Assembly, the dissolution of the 
Council of State, the restoration of 
universal suffrage, the arrest of 
two hundred and odd deputies, and 
‘all the other atrocities committed 
in houses and in the open streets, 
were clearly illegal. On the same 
morning on which these scenes of 
violence were enacting, more than 
fifty provincial and half-a-dozen 
Parisian journals were illegally sup- 
pressed, the Municipal Commission 
of Paris was illegally dissolved, and 
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Paris itself was declared in a state 
of siege. These deeds were as con- 
trary to the Constitution, as the dis- 
solution and dispersion of the Assem- 
bly. By the 106th article of the 
Constitution, the following provision 
is made :—‘ Une loi déterminera les 
cas dans lesquels l'état de siege 
pourra étre declaré, et reglera les 
Sormes et les effets de cette mesure.’ 
Now, a law presupposes the exist- 
tence of the legislative power, 
whereas the legislative power had 
been antecedently destroyed. In the 
state of siege, established on the 
24th June, 1848, the Legislative 
Assembly was sitting, and the juris- 
diction and competence of councils 
of war were limited to the fautors 
and authors of the insurrection ; but 
in the state of siege decreed by the 
sicvoleo, sicjubeoot M. Buonaparte,no 
other superior or concurrent autho- 
rity existed. Circumstances give to 
every political movement and fact 
their colour and effect, and these 
were the circumstances incident to 
the state of siege declared on the 
2nd December, 1851. 

If there had been a great, an 
awful, or a wholly overruling neces- 
sity for placing the capital in this 
state, as in the bloody insurrection 
of June, there might be not merely a 
palliation but a triumphant defence 
for the momentary subversion of the 
lawsand the liberties ofa great people, 
and for the making a salutary and 
terrible example ; but here was no 
such necessity. Paris was polluted 
with massacre, and saturated with 
blood ; peaceable citizens were shot 
down like mad dogs, and their walls 
and windows battered, for no better 
reason than this, that M. Buonaparte 
declared—and falsely and fraudu- 
lently declared—there was a con- 
spiracy against him. Of this where 
are the proofs? Did any one of the 
five generals conspire on the night 
of the Ist December, or on the 
morning of the 2nd, when they were 
captured? No: they were, every 
one of them, icmeek of being en- 
gaged in conspiracies, gently repos- 
ing in their beds, enjoying a fancied 
security in their own homes and at 
their own hearths, while they were 
being conspired against by the head 
of the State-armed myrmidons of 
his lawless power. 

The French army, generally 
humane, clement, and brave, ex- 
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hibited on this occasion such 
a mixture of ferocity, mingled 
with levity and recklessness, as 
can only be accounted for by the 
stimulus of wine and the seductive 
influence of money. The moral 
sense and the citizen feeling of the 
soldier were drowned in wine and 
brandy, and then, under the guid- 
ance of chiefs gained over to M. 
Buonaparte, the soldiers were let 
loose on defenceless citizens. I can 
understand that, after the events of 
1830, and February, 1848, the chiefs 
of the French army, and the French 
army itself, hungered and thirsted 
to vindicate its character against 
insurgents of any kind whatever. 
The French army felt that it 
had not been properly handled or 
commanded in 1830,—still less in 
February, 1848. But the character 
of the army, for discipline, steadi- 
ness, and obedience, had been re- 
trieved in the sanguinary days of 
June, under the asm of 
Cavaignac, Changariier, Bedeau, 
Lamoriciére, Duvivier, Negrier, Da- 
mesme, and Brea, so that there was 
no need again, without an over- 
whelming necessity, to give it a 
baptismal regeneration by the pro- 
fuse shedding of French blood. 

A Socialist conspiracy, on an ex- 
tended scale, was put forward as 
the pretext of the remorseless 
razzias executed on the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th of the last month,—a con- 
spiracy which had been studiously 
kept before the public from the day 
of the delivery of the Presidential 
speech on the 2nd of November, just 
one month before; but the proofs 
of this conspiracy are altogether 
wanting. My own opinion, from a 
careful consideration and examina- 
tion of France for the last one-and- 
twenty years, (for Socialism dates 
so far back, though it was then 
known under another name,) is, 
that the plague of Socialism and 
Red Republicanism have, during the 
last three years, been grossly exag- 
gerated, with the deliberate design 
and the perfidious purpose of pre- 
paring the way for the mute and 
inglorious despotism that now 
prevails. 

To the mass of the small -pro- 

rietors in France the doctrines of 
Socialism are odious and distasteful ; 
the vast majority of working men, 
both in town and country, are un- 
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tainted with them; and I myself 
doubt that, from one end of the 
country to the other, a million of 
Socialists could be polled if they 
were to be numbered by heads. 
Assuredly in the capital, supposing 
all the Socialists summoned for a 
een pose on the 2ndof December, 

do not believe that five thousand 
Socialist fighting men could be 
mustered on all the barricades. 
No doubt the forgats and repris de 
justice in Paris are a very numerous 
and desperate body. But these 
are robbers, burglars, thieves, whose 
appetites are whetted for plunder 
and not for the propagation or de- 
fence of theories of societies or of 
government. Such men pillage, rob, 
and glut themselves with debauchery 
and crapulous enjoyments, but the 
are not over prone to fighting. If 
any of them were on the barricades 
in the three days of the last month 
of December, they went there not of 
their own accord, but incited by 
agents provocateurs of the police. 

In tact, the Socialist conspiracy 
denounced in Presidential speeches, 
writings and addresses, so languished 


that agents provocateurs belonging 


to the police dressed in plain clothes 
incited the people to mutiny. Six 
of these men were shot in the 
mélée, and at the last moment it 
was discovered that they were of 
the brigade of M. de Maupas, so 
that it should appear that even the 
four hundred or five hundred 
émeutiers who ranged themselves 
behind barricades had to be stimu- 
lated and goaded on by police and 
mouchard abettors, who were them- 
selves forced to mingle in the fray, 
and to pay the penalty of such 
infamous complicity and such double 
treasons by the sacrifice of their 
own worthless and ignominious lives. 
Does this look like a conspiracy on 
the part of the Socialists or Reds? 
In fact, the leaders amongst the 
Socialists and Reds were all safely 
in prison on the morning of the 
coup, and I do not believe that, 
from the beginning to the ending of 
the provoked émeute, five hundred 
Faubouriens took part in the strug- 
gle, and not two hundred of these 
were armed. The total number of 
persons killed and wounded on both 
sides does not amount to 800, and 
by far the greater part of these 
were casual wayfarers in the streets, 
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or curious and harmless spectators 
either at windows, at balconies, or 
assengers on the trottoir, who were 
incited by an appetite for news, or a 
desire to witness street-fighting. 
‘To appear at the windows, says 
one of the correspondents of the 
Times, ‘ was certain death.’ Were 
persons looking out of windows 
then engaged in a conspiracy, or 
was poor Mr. Paris, the chemist, 
who was proceeding from his shop 
in the Rue de la Paix to his shop in 
the Faubourg Montmartre, engaged 
in a conspiracy? In fact, of con- 
spiracy there was none, and of 
serious fighting there was none on 
the part of the people. The only 
conspiracy was on the part of the 
tenant of the Elysée. He alone had 
need of a conspiracy, for his was a 
system, not based on the liberty, or 
the independence, or the wants of a 
great nation. A ruler whose sys- 
tem is based on a policy of personal 
aggrandizement and of selfish 
desires merely, has need of impos- 
ture, misrepresentations, conspira- 
cies, and crimes to conceal and cover 
his guilt, and to varnish it over with 
the plea of the tyrant—necessity. 
Enormous lying was therefore had 
recourse to. Department after 
department was placed in a state 
of siege, under the pretext that 
Socialism was everywhere rampant 
and arming. On this theme the Con- 
stitutionnel and the Patrie harped 
day by day with nauseous iteration, 
till at length the half of France was 
under martial law and the sharp 
dominion of the sword. Yet, in 
six days from the coup-d’état, the 
Var, the Basses Alpes, the Higher 
and Lower Rhine, and all the 
worst departments, were tranquil. 
If there had been a general con- 
spiracy—if ten, or even five per cent. 
of the working people had been 
tainted with subversive Socialist doc- 
trines, could tranquillity have been 
so suddenly restored, even with the 
aid of 380,000 bayonets distributed 
over the whole of France? Even 
admitting—which I freely do—that 
the leaders of the army had studied 
street and town warfare, barricade 
fighting, the assault of houses and 
fortified carrefours, with a deadly 
and dogged resolve to be victorious, 
ret the people of France are so 
rave ol martial—the very lowest 


populace of town and country have 
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so many expedients in the art of 
attack and defence—that if they 
had resolved to resist, they might 
have occupied the army for months 
and possibly even have worn out— 
certainly have cruelly harassed—the 
most disciplined force. The fact, 
however, that the resistance had 
ceased within a week in the very 
worst localities, affords proof positive 
that the men in insurrection were 
but mere marauders, recruited 
from the very dregs of the popula- 
tion. Whenever aconsiderable por- 
tion of the nation seriously combats 
for a principle in France, it is no 
easy matter to put it down. The 
wars of Religion, of the League and 
the Fronde, the Legitimist war of 
La Vendée, which tasked all the 
enetgies of so great a general as 
Hoche, is a proof of this. Could there 
have been a considerable portion 
of the population engaged, or any 
great principle at stake, in a strug- 
gle which was over in four or five 

ays? No, there was no con- 
piracy unless within the walls of 
the Elysée. 

I fully admit that it were desir- 
able that the Socialism or Com- 
munism of Louis Blanc, and the 
Red Republicanism or Jacobinism 
of Ledru Rollin, both of which 
have done such mischief to France, 
should be put to the rout, and for 
ever driven from the soil. But with 
the professors of this Socialism 
there was no stand-up fight, for 
they never put themselves en evi- 
dence. These men will choose their 
own time and place and occasion, if 
they should be minded to make a 
struggle. As to the moderate repub- 
lican, parliamentary and constitu- 
tional parties, they did but pro- 
test—they did not fight. he 
constitutional party, whether com- 
ne of monarchists like M. de 

roglie and M. O. Barrot, or 
of moderate republicans, like Du- 
faure, Passy, De Tocqueville, De 
Beaumont, Lamartine, Cavaignac, 
Bedeau, and Lamoriciére reserves 
itself for future contingencies. It 
knows itself to be indomitable, and 
its triumph to be ultimately certain ; 
whether that triumph be deferred 
for three, six, or even twelve months. 
What are twelve months in the life 
of a nation, or even of a party which 
has any vitality or the seeds of 
stability. Oh, but it is said, the 
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President has forestalled 1852. ‘He 
has put to rout,’ says that model 
of a courageous man (who, in 1848, 
first hid himself, and subsequently 
fled to Belgium)—‘he has put to 
rout all the revolutionists, all the 
Socialists, all the bandits of France 
and of Europe; and in thus 
acting, he has done an incom- 
parable service to the cause of good 
order and of Roman-catholicism.’ 
Ah, M. Montalembert, we are not 
yet, while I write, within a week of 
the beginning—much less at the 
end—of 1852. Before the coming 
year passes, or has half run its 
course, ycu and I may see stranger 
things than either of us have yet 
witnessed. You call the remorse- 
less razzias of the soldiery, on the 
2nd December, the revenge of the 
army against the revolution of Feb- 
ruary. But did you not, as well as 
the army, take the oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution—a Constitution 
sprung from the very loins of that 
revolution? Revenge is an act of 
passion, not of justice; and cer- 
tainly, a portion of the army in the 
interests of M. Buonaparte has, to 
use the expressive language of Scrip- 
ture, ‘ HA their arrows drunk wit 
blood ’—I blush to say, the blood of 
their unarmed and unresisting fel- 
low-citizens. M. de Montalembert 
would, however, forgive M. Buona- 
— even greater crimes than he 
as perpetrated, because the idol of 
his idolatry has restored the Pope 
to his subjects—because he has re- 
vived councils and synods—because 
he has placed education in the hands 
of the aie and everywhere de- 
ferred, not to the wishes of the 
Gallican clergy, like the good Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Monseigneur Sibour, 
but to the violent, narrow-minded, 
and intolerant bigots of the ultra- 
montane Church. What pleases M. 
de Montalembert is, that M. Buona- 
arte is determined to tread out the 
ast liberty of the country, and 
to instal the clergy in the place 
of the Constitution. The Bishop 
of Chalons says, God is with the 
President, and the Bishops of Stras- 
burgh and Angers tell him he isGod’s 
own instrument. But notwithstand- 
ing these impostures, practised in 
the sacred name of religion on the 
credulity of the French people, his- 
tory will pronounce its award on the 
clerical adulators and their perjured 













































































idol. Some of these priests and 
bishops may be deceived, but the 
majority of them are not. They 
know well that M. Buonaparte is as 
necessary to them as they are to M. 
Buonaparte. Both are playing a 
game, in which the people are the 
valets dupes, and the priests and the 
President the maitres fripons. One 
can fancy the ultramontane bishops 
exclaiming, with Voltaire— 
Eh quoi, tout factieux qui pense avec 
courage 
Doit donner aux mortels un nouvel escla- 
vage, 
Il a droit de tromper, s'il trompe avec 


grandeur. 
Oui. Jeconnais ton peuple : ila besoin 
d’erreur. 


The man who can believe, after the 
events of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of 
December, that the protestations of 
M. Buonaparte in favour of repre- 
sentative government, of justice, 
and liberty, are anything more than 
mere = dans lair, than mere 
soap-bubbles blown to a people 
harassed by civil discord, and prone 
to give itself up from mere weari- 
ness to pretenders, must indeed be 
of strong faith. The Committees 
of the Convention oppressed the 
French with violence ; the Directory 
with trickery and chicane; Napoleon 
employed both means alternately ; 
but the Buonaparte of 1851 has simu- 
lated piety, and added hypocrisy to 
inhumanity. 

After the murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien, Napoleon the great was 
as fulsomely flattered as the Brum- 
magem Buonaparte of our own day. 
The corpse of the Duke was scarcely 
cold, ere Talleyrand told his master 
that hepossessed une verve de justice 
et @humanité. Seguier, the First 
President of the then Court of Appeal 
in Paris, was as servile as the actual 
Attorney-General of the Court of 
Cassation, Dupin. Napoleon, said 
Seguier, est audela de Uhistoire 
humaine, il appartient aux temps 
héroiques. Il est audessus del admi- 
ration; il n'y a que amour qui 
puisse s’éléver jusqu'a lui. 

So now, all through December 
has the false man who reigns in 
France been worshipped as a demi- 
god by the needier knaves around 
him, who hope to wallow in his more 
prosperous fortunes. Unless he is 
elected, they passionately cry, France 
is undone. There is nothing but him 
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between us and ruin. But he was 
sure of his re-election for four years 
more before the coup-d’état, and in 
the face of such an election the con- 
stitution must have been revised. 
The coup, therefore, was made either 
for the six additional years or for 
empire—in a word, for his personal 
ambition. 

But I do not see that the alterna- 
tive of France’s undoing followed 
the non-election of M. Buonaparte. 
France possesses hundreds of men 
fitter to be chief magistrate. The 
Cavaignacs, the Dufaures, the De 
Tocquevilles, the Passys, the La- 
martines, the De Beaumonts, among 
the Constitutionalists—why not 
say the Benoit d’Azys and La 
Rochejacquelins among the Le- 
gitimists—and the De Broglies, 
Barrots, and De Remusats among 
the Orleanists. Ireprobate, myself, 
no form of government on mere 
abstract principles ; I am convinced 
that France might be great, glorious, 
and free under an_ hereditary 
monarchy, under an elective mon- 
archy, or under a republic. But 
what I maintain is, that she can 
neither be great, glorious, nor free 
under a Buonaparte and a Buona- 
partean system. Buonapartism 
means a rigid and relentless sta- 
tocracy, a belligerent, war-making, 
and war-creating despotism, which 
stands not on honour, or hereditary 
right, or tradition, or on free elec- 
tion by the people, but on mere 
brute force. Such a flagrant and 
shameless usurpation of authority 
as this system presupposes, can only 
hold power by acts similar to those 
by which it acquired it. The pseudo- 
Buonaparte of our day imitates the 
Buonaparte of 1804. He reigns by 
and for the army, and to the —_ 
and to the army only he must look 
for the continuance of his usurped 
authority. Toexcite soldiers to cut 
and shoot down citizens is an easy 
task ; but to keep them in obedience, 
once excited, is the real difficulty. 
‘An army, as Hume says, ‘is so 
forcible and so coarse a weapon, that 
any hand which wields it may, 
without much dexterity, perform 
any operation and attain any ascen- 
dant in human society.’ But aman 
who, by means-of the army, attains 
that ascendant, must go from — 
to step in the path he has entered. 
When a breach is once formed 
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between the civil and military por- 
tions of society, the man elevated 
on the shields of the soldiers above 
his deserts, must side with the 
soldiers, or he is deposed by the 
Pretorians, the Strelitzes, or the 
Janissaries who lifted him up on 
their bucklers from worse than 
nothingness—that is to say, from 
notoriety without good fame. The 
evidence of history goes to prove 
this, and the case of M. Buonaparte 
will not be an exception to the rule. 
it may be answered that the will 
of the soldiers’ sabre is ratified 
by the free vote of the civilian. 
Free vote, indeed! when the 
device of the new dictator is 
‘Vote pour mot, ow je te tue.’ 
Free vote, when Paris and forty-four 
departments are in a state of siege ! 
Free vote, when military tribunals 
are alone sitting! Free vote, when 
soldiersare bivouackingin thestreets! 
Free vote, when the leaders of the 
people are in prison! Free vote, 
when public opinion is suffocated! 
Free vote, when twelve Parisian 
journals have been suppressed! Free 
vote, when the National Guards are 
disbanded! Free vote, when mayors 
are displaced! Free vote, when 
terror and espionage reign in every 
quarter! Free vote, when any printer 
striking off negative bulletins is cer- 
tain to lose his brevet! Free vote, 
when passports are denied to the 
deputies to go among their consti- 
tuents! Free vote, when letters are 
read, and if obnoxious to authority, 
destroyed at the post-office! Free 
vote, when there is no alternative 
between sycophancy and silence! 
Free vote, when violence and tyranny 
make men dissemble their real sen- 
timents, but where neither violence 
nor tyranny can induce them to be- 
lieve that this mockery of empire 
can endure longer than a dark hour, 
unless, indeed, as Niebuhr supposes, 
we are to have a second edition of 
the dark ages over again. Free 
vote, when the electorial lists are 
in packed hands! Free vote, when 
the administrative ee, is 
corrupted and debauched! Free 
vote, when M. Suchet d’Albufera is 
told that if he wrote fifty letters to 
his constituents, not one of them 
should go! Free vote, when the 
roofs of all journals are sent to the 
Minister of the Interior! Free 
vote, when Arthur Berryer, who 
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called at the Home Office to ask 
nee to see his imprisoned 
ather, the illustrious orator of the 
Chamber, is gazetted by the organ 
of despotism, the Patrie, as having 
called to make his submission, a 
calumny which the noble young man 
cannot get contradicted to this day! 
Free vote, when men are called to 
deliberate without choice and com- 
pelled to vote, Aye or No, to a 
proposition backed up by 120,000 
men, with cannons pointed and bayo- 
nets fixed. The question, in truth, 
has been proposed in a manner full 
of fraud and destitute of every ele- 
ment of fairness ; and under compul- 
sion, terror, and a species of half- 
consternation, half-stupefaction, men 
have been induced to ballot. But 
that the majority of them have voted 
freely I never can admit. Freely, 
however, or under compulsion, they 
have surrendered their liberties for a 
time to a master who has been false 
to everything but his own ambition. 

It is idle to say, as some jour- 
nals in England say, that this 
question concerns France alone; it 
concerns all Europe, if not the civil- 
ized world. Thirty-six millions of 
slaves in France would be fitting in- 
struments to enslave the world. 
France, insurrendering herownliber- 
ties, may be seized with the furia 
Francese to level down other, and 
most of all free and constitutional 
nations, to her own level. She may 
wish, by way of lightening them or 
rendering them less galling, to im- 
pose the fetters, which she must 
ever wear uneasily, on other nations. 
It is therefore puerile to say that 
this question does not concern the 
rest of Europe, and in an especial 
degree England. France is now 
delivered over, bound and bleeding, 
to M. Buonaparte, and France has 
taken no precaution whatever to 
pom him from abusing the most 
ormidable power he has assumed. 
He has not given one single gua- 
rantee. Not one barrier has been 
raised against his absolute will. 
The man believes in nothing but in 
the strength of his own destiny 
and the weakness of human na- 
ture. Should one wise or good 
measure fall from his hands, it 
will not be because he believes it 
wise or good in itself, but because 
he believes it to be favourable to his 
own personal ambition. To gratify 
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this ambition, and to assuage his 
thirst for power, he would govern 
France to-morrow, ng - — 
poses, as thou e reigned in 
isons. The t saat of the French 
“ws. must be the enemy of every 
ree — under the sun, and he 
cannot look on free institutions 
within a few miles of the French 
‘coast otherwise than with disgust, 
if not with dread. He may for afew 
weeks preserve as much of a republi- 
can system as shall sustain his autho- 
rity, favour his ambition, or nourish 
his arrogance. But when the man 
who has extinguished the press, put 
down the Chambers, introduced the 
censorship both of books and journals 
—who does not even allow a feuille- 
ton to be published which contains a 
quotation from Tacitus having refer- 
ence to a tyrant, finds that his acts 
are denounced by tongue and by 
pen in England, hewill begin to thin 
that the existence of his own tyranny 
is incompatible with a free press and 
free institutions in this happy land. 
M. Buonaparte has extinguished 
discussion at free speech, and anni- 
hilated liberty at home; but in the 
country of Moliére and of Voltaire, 
of Chateaubriand, De Beranger, and 
Madame de Stael, he cannot kill 
ideas or prevent people from opening 
the book of history, or recurring to 
the records of the past. The worst 
of the Bourbons, with all their 
faults, never sought to murder the 
mind of the country. The mind, 
the intellect, the genius, the wisdom 
of France, are now proscribed—are 
in prison—or in exile. The profound 
lawyers, the parliamentary orators, 
the experienced administrators, the 
poets, the historians, the publicists, 
of a people renowned for their 
atticism, are all either ostracised or 
divorced from the service of the 
State. There is an impassable 
gulf between M. Buonaparte and 
the élite of the nation—between his 
government and men of honour. 
His conduct towards M. Molé, to 
M. de Remusat, to Cavaignac, to 
Changarnier, to Bedeau, to Leflo, to 
Oudinot, to Rulheires, and even to 
M. Thiers and M. Bazé, has been 
such—not to speak of his conduct to 
the 210 deputies arrested like felons 
and thrust into gaol—that as George 
IV. said of his uncle, after the mur- 
der of the Duc d’Enghein, ‘All the 
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gentlemen in Europe—all the men 
of mind and intelligence, must be 
in array against a system supported 
only by bayonets, and by sheer, 
stupid brute force.’ All the young 
and ardent, all the men of genius 
and spirit, all the salons,—and the 
power of the salons in France is 
almost omnipotent,—are arrayed 
against the new despotism. Some 
of the noblest refusals of adhesion 
have proceeded from men of letters, 
such as Mignet, Alexandre Thomas, 
and Leon Faucher, a late minister. 
In the presence of such monstrous 
illegalities, the Academy of Moraland 
Political Sciencesmetonly toadjourn. 
It is said that the French funds 
and French shares have risen. In the 
funds, the government has it nearly 
alwaysin its powerto ‘rigthe market,’ 
as it is vulgarly called, by means 
of the twelve agentsde change andthe 
Jew brokers, in the interests of the 
Foulds and the Rothschilds. The 
day before the three days of July, 
1830, the French funds were higher 
than they are now. The organs of 
the Elysée in England who point to 
the rise in the funds do not, how- 
ever, tell us that so great is the de- 
mand for gold by strangers and 
natives departing the kingdom, that 
the agio upon it has risen to six, 
seven, and eight per cent. within a 
few days. It does not suit the 
fanatics of slavery to let this, or any 
other unpleasant truth, ooze out. 
It may be answered, that the govern- 
mentof M. Buonaparte is not slavery. 
By-and-by, at his own good plea- 
sure, and of his own infinite bounty, 
he may generously accord to the 
nation a paid senate, nominated b 
him ; and he may allow to be and, 
by a suffrage a deux degrés, electors 
who will in turn elect the deputies 
also to be paid. Are, then, all the 
strugglesof seventy years—areall the 
struggles of Sistbien and Barnave 
—of Manuel and Foy—of Constant, 
and Perier, and Lamarque—of De 
Serres and Martignac—of Mauguin 
and QOdillon Barrot, to end in this 
sham and this false pretence? Is 
the world going back again to the 
time of the 28 Floreal, an. 12, to 
the constitution of the 22 Frimaire, 
or to the Senatus Consultum of 
1802? If so, then civilian France 
will have repression at home, and 
military France employment abroad. 
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Force will be everywhere undis- 
guised, and tyranny everywhere 
audacious. It is impossible such a 
system can endure, for the excesses of 
free discussion, both of tongue and 
pen, are now so interwoven with 
the daily existence of Frenchmen— 
they are so inherent to his nature 
and habitudes, that he requires 
them as much as his café au lait, 
or his potage & la Julienne. For 
the base and abject homage paid by 
the servile, the imbecile, the syco- 
phantic, to the false and faithless, I 
am prepared. The crest of the 
nation is now humbled. Cruelty 
and oppression excite no indignation 
—scandalous frauds no contempt— 
gigantic treacheries no distrust. But 
a day of reckoning must soon come, 
when crime will be considered not 
the less crime because of its tempo- 
rary success—when wickedness will 
be considered wickedness though 
united with power; and when ‘the 
aiammeennle. will and the im- 
mortal hate’ of a nation will find 
language and expression. 

Against the people of France, 
fellow-countrymen, I have breathed 
not a word contemptuous or dis- 
araging. It is for the people of 
‘rance—it is on behalf of the edu- 
cation and intellect of France, that I 
have raised my feeble voice. With 
France, like the generality of my 
countrymen, I desire a firm and 
compact alliance through good 
report and through evil report. But 
it is with free and constitutional 
France, with its Chambers sitting, 
and its press unrestricted, that I 
claim my country should be leagued 
in complete confidence and entire 
friendliness. If the nation in a 
moment of blindness, or hallucina- 
tion, or under the pressure of a hard 
necessity, elect a stock or a stone, 
by all means let us acknowledge the 
symbol; but between acknowledg- 
ment and respect, or a cordial in- 
tercommunion, there is a wide dif- 
ference. The interests of the Eng- 
lish and French people, proper! 
understood, are one and Jentical, 
and therefore we ought to make 
great sacrifices of opinion, of conve- 
nience, and even of small interests 
and petty prejudices, to maintain 
that alliance ; but we are not bound 
as a nation (though we may, and 
ought, in any and every event to 
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fulfil all public obligations towards 
France) to subserve the personal 
sy of any man who has exhi- 
ited faithlessness and want of prin- 
ciple as elected head or self-imposed 
Dictator of that nation. What 
reliance can we place, for instance, 
on M. Buonaparte’s solemn engage- 
ments with us, when we see how he 
has observed his most solemn and 
sworn engagements with his own 
country ? Under the circumstances 
of his personal cheracter and his 
newly acquired power, considering 
who and what are his public coun- 
sellors, and who his private council, 
advisers, and intimate friends—con- 
sidering that the one is composed of 
the De Mornys, the St. Arnauds, 
and the De Maupas, and the other 
of Fialon, ex-clerk of a huissier 
calling himself De Persigny, of 
Bataille, a civil engineer of Britfault, 
an architect, and of Mocquard, a 
disbarred advocate—let us ask our- 
selves what guarantees have we 
that M. Buonaparte will not retain 
and extend by the sword a power 
which he has acquired by it? 
Elected for ten years, he will go for 
uncontrolled dominion, nor suffer 
on. the frontiers of France the free 
Senate Chamber, press, and voice 
of Belgium, the free press and 
Chamber of Piedmont, and the free 
and neutral territory of Switzerland. | 
England has ever been an inviolate 
asylum for strangers, for political 
refugees, for the oppressed of every 
age, of every nation, and of every 
clime. England is now within one 
hour and three-quarters of Calais 
and Boulogne, and the light of 
France cannot be extinguished for 
more than a time inconceivably 
short, so long as a spark of freedom 
remains in England. If, therefore, 
any man looks to uphold absolute 
ower even for a twelvemonth in 
rance, he must look on the corrup- 
tion or destruction of England as a 
condition precedent to his success. 
It must be a necessary preliminary 
to any such project of devilish dark- 
ness and tyranny to deaden or to 
destroy, to drug into drowsy sleep, 
or to strike a deadly blow to our 
dear old country. When schemes 
of criminal ambition are brewing 
anywhere, fellow-countrymen, rest 
assured the day of danger, if not of 
battle, is approaching for England. 
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The paramount interest of every 
state—that which comprehends 
every other—is security. England 
desiring no conquest or accession of 
territory or continental dominion, is 
ever secure, so long as there is an 
uniform observance of justice on the 
part of the great nations of the con- 
tinent. We have no ambition on 
the continent. Our apparent and 
our real interests are never at vari- 
ance with justice. But if a reign of 
tyranny commences within sight of 
our shores, the example is dan- 
gerous; the shock must be felt 
almost as quickly as news is now 
conveyed by submarine telegraph. 
This country has ever been, to use 
the language of Lord Bacon, ‘ the 
sconce and fort of all Europe,’ the 
last refuge of liberty of thought and 
of independence of action. For two- 
and-twenty years, at a cost of scores 
of millions, we warred against ty- 
ranny in many disguises ; for ten or 
eleven years we warred against 
tyranny, at the expense of more 
a a score of millions, against one 
man. Is this battle to be fought 
over again in1852? Has the expe- 
rience of the past, the expense 
which we are still paying, taught no- 
thing to us and others? 

I deprecate any war with France, 
whose people I admire and respect, 
and whose social system I love. But 
watchfulness and wariness in refer- 
ence to the Dictator of France is not 
suspicion of the French people. The 
mere fact that the victory of M. 
Buonaparte over France has been 
hailed with acclaim by the envoys 
of Russia and Austria, ought to have 
induced our ambassador to have 
postponed his congratulations till 
the usurpation of M -Buonaparte had 
been veneered over by the enforced 
acquiescence of six millions and a 
half of scraps of white paper. It is 
a paper, not a personal acquiescence. 

There are calumniators going 
about the town saying that Viscount 
Palmerston has approved of this 
coup-d état and its monstrous con- 
sequences. In proof of their in- 
credible assertions, they point to a 
morning, to an evening, and to a 
Sunday journal, supposed to occa- 
sionally receive the noble Lord's 
revelations. It is unhappily true 
that some organs of the English 
press have given countenance to the 
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usurper; but that Lord Palmerston, 
a manly and generous character, 
withaclear head and long experience, 
has done so, I will not Eien. till 
the evidence is conclusive. If he 
have done so, he must be mad or 
criminal, and in either case, he was 
no longer fit to sit in the cabinet of 
the Queen of England. 

Others there are who say that the 
coup receives the sanction of the 
remains of the Peel party. But the 
generous and well-toned pamphlet 
of Mr. Gladstone on the less fla- 
grant atrocities of Naples, is an 
answer to the flagitious ickaed. 

Others, again, more desperately 
malignant, exclaim that M. Buona- 

arte is looked on approvingly by 
Barl Derby, the soul of chivalry, of 
straightforwardness, and of honour. 
Never, never can I believe such a 
statement in reference to a peer 
without stain, without reproach. 
The whole life of Lord Stanley 
belies the fiction. Indeed, I feel 
thoroughly convinced that the best 
menof all parties, however convinced 
of the necessity of maintaining 
friendly relations with France, must 
in their souls loathe the treachery, 
fraud, and hypocrisy apparent in 
every stage of the late events. It is 
no part of an Englishman’s nature to 
love treachery, to admire despotism, 
to worship tyranny, or to crouch 
before usurpation. It is not by 
mild words or obsequious servility, 
we shall preserve our rights and 
maintain our independence, or se- 
cure peace, or defy aggression—if 
aggression there is to be. I am no 
leveller, no republican, no ranting 
demagogue of the hustings or the 
platform, but a Whig of the school 
of the late Lord Grey and of the 
present Earlof Derby, who has never 
renounced, I believe, the doctrines 
of pure Whiggery, the doctrines and 
principles of his House. And the 
spirit of such doctrines prompts me, 
in the midst of engrossing avocations, 
to proclaim that if Liberty prevail 
not in France, having Wisdom and 
Justice and Parliamentary Govern- 
ment for her companions, there is 
danger in the distance for our com- 
mon country. 

I remain, fellow-countrymen, 
Your faithful servant, 
A. V. Kirwan. 

Temple, Dec. 26, 1851. 








